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PREFACE. 


— ♦ 

rpHE position of the • Institute and its work during the 
past Session are so fully stated in the Report read 
at the Annual Meeting of the Institute held at the House 
of the Society of Arts on June 10th last, that it seems 
unnecessary for me to add anything further. The contents 
of this Volume of the Transactions will probably be found 
of not less interest and importance than those of any of 
the preceding volumes. 


Edward Hull, 

Secretary and Editor, 


September 2drd^ 1001. 




ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


HELD AT THE HOUSE OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
MONDAY, JUNE 10, 1901. 

The President^ 

Sir George Gabriel Stokes, Bart., LL.D., Sc.D., F.R.S., 

IN THE Chair. 

The President. — Ladies and gentlemen, a telegram has been 
received from General Sir H. L. Geary regretting that he is 
unable to attend, and letters have been received from Captain 
Creak and Mr. Howard also expressing their regret that they are 
unable to attend the Annual Meeting. 

I will now ask the Secretary to read the Report. 


The Secretary, Professor Edward Hull, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., read 
the following Report of the Council : — 

1. In presenting the Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, the 
Council has the pleasure of stating that the position of the 
Institute has been fairly well maintained during the past 
year, both as regards membei’ship, the character of the 
communications read at the Ordinary Meetings, and the 
funds. The Institute has not been free from “ those adverse 
influences” refeiTed to in the previous Report, which have 
caused some Members and Associates to retire from their 
connection with it — due to increased demands on their 
income ; and this influence has especially affected the 
parochial clergy. But in nearly every case where such 
withdi'awal of support has been rendered necessary, the 
notice of resignation has been accompanied by expression of 
sincere regret, find of continued interest in tlie work carried 
on by the Institute itself. It were much to be desired that 
there was some fund available from which the Council could 
assist such persons in retaining their connection with the 
Institute. 

B 
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2. The Institute would be greatly aided if individual 
Members or Associates would endeavour to interest their 
friends at home, abroad, or in the Colonies in its work. A 
large proportion of our constituents reside outside tlie British 
Isles, especially in Araen'ca and India; and the AnnualJo^rnal 
of Transactions serves as a bond of sympathy with this couiArv, 
and from the variety of subjects discussed in its pages, serves 
to interest them in many of the problems of the day. 

3. The following is the new list of the Officers and 
Council : — 


Sir George Gabriel Stokes, Bart., LL.D., So.D., F.R.S. 

U»a-|)resibettts. 

The Rt. Hon. tlic Earl of Halsbury, P.C., F.R.8., The Lord High Chancellor. 
The Vcn. R. Thornton, D.D., Ardidencon of Middlesex. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart., K.C.S.I., F.R.S. 

SirT. Fowell Buxton, Bart., K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S. 

Alexander McArthur, Esq., J.P., D.L. • 

W. H. Uudleston, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

Professor Lionel Beale, F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 

The^ost Rev. the Arclib. of Armagh, D.I). 


CntStctfi* 

D. Howard, Esq., D.L., F.C.S. 

Rev. Preb. H. Wace, D.D. 

I^on, Stuln'torg.— J. Allen, Esq.; General G. S. Hallowes. 


Conndl. 

flon. STreasurfr.— Lieut.-General Sir H. L. Geary, K.C.B. 
&ec.— Professor Edward Hull, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Hla Honour Judge Waddy, K.C. 

Rev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 


H. Cadman Jones, Esq., M.A. 

Rev. W, Arthur. 

Rev. J. Angus, M.A., D.D. 

*D. Howard, Esq., D.L., F.C.S. 

Rev. F. W. Tremlctt, D.D,, D.C.L., Ph.D. 
♦Rev. Preb. H. Wace, D.D. 

Rev. Chancellor J. J. Lias, M.A. 

♦Gen. O. 8. Hallowes. 

Capt. Creak, C.B., R.N., C B., F.R.S. 

Rev. F. A. Walker, D.D., F.L.S. 

T. Chaplin, Esq., M.D. 

Rev. Canon Girdlestone, M.A. 


T. O. Pinches, Esq., LL.D,, M.R.A.S, 

The Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, D.I). 

Dr. Gerard Smith, M.R.G.S.E. 

Commander G. P. Heath, R.N. 

Rev. Canon Tristram, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

Rev. G. F. Whidborne, M.A., F.G.S., F.R.G.^. 
General Sir H. L. Geary, K.C.B., R.A. 
Count Della Rocchetta. 

Dr. Walter Kidd, F.Z.S. 

E. S. M. Perowne, Esq. 

M. L. Rouse, Esq., B.L, 

Rev. R. A. Bullen, B.A., F.G.S. 

Rev. John Tuckwell. 

£.•: officio. 


4. The Council regTet to announce the decease of the 
following suj)porters of the Institute, among whom were 
many exceptionally prominent men in varied spheres of 
usefulness : — 


Sir H. W. Acland, Bart., K.C.B., M. ; Eev x'. B. Angell, A. ; Rev. 
H. R. Bailey, M.A., A. ; W. Bickford-Smith, Esq., J/. ; Rev. R. Collins, 
M.A., Af. ; Eev. E. Cooper, M.A., A. ; John De»con, Esq., Z.M. ; 
W, Forsyth, Esq., LL.D., Vice-President ; the Hon. H. D. Ryder, Earl of 
Harrow’by, Z.J/. ; Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D., A. ; John Napier, Esq., 
J/. ; Eev. A. Peache, D.D., A. ; Capt. F. W. H. Petrie, l.ate Hon. Sec. ; 
E. Quaile, Esq., A. ; C. K. J. W. Tyndall, Esq., A. ; William Vauuer, 
Esq., M. (Member of Council) ; A. G. Yeates, Esq., M. 
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5. The following is an approximate statement of the 
constituency of the Institute at the end of May, 1901 : — 


Life Members 

. . 44 in number. 

Annual „ 

.. 197 


Life Associates 

. . fi4 


Annual „ 

.. 480 


Hon. Corresponding Membei-s 

.. 18H 

9) 

Total 

.. 9G8 



The Council hope that during the coming year an effort 
will be made to bring the adherents up to the number of one 
thousand. In this connection Members are reminded that 
payment of the entrance fee of one guinea is temporarily 
suspended. 

• 6. Finance, 

The Treasurer’s Balance Sheet for the year ended 
December 31, 1900, duly audited, shows the total receipt ot‘ 
£1,171 195. leaving a balance of £18 35. IcU to credit of 
the Institute. The Reserve Fund of 2| per cent. Consols 
has been reduced by £200, which was sold out in order to 
meet the unusually heavy charge on account of printing. 
In order to bring this item of expense within more moderate 
limits, the Council decided to discontinue the issue of the 
quarterly numbers of tlie Journal. 

Special. — The Council desires to urge the great import- 
ance of all subscriptions being remitted during the first half 
of the year (Bye-law III, 3 and 4). Adherence to this rule 
will facilitate the work of the Institute, and help towards 
removing any cause of anxiety to the (Council. Forms for 
the payment of the subscriptions through a banker are used 
by a large number of Members and Associates, and may be 
had at the office. 


7. MEETINGS. 

The meetings of the Institute have been generally well 
attended, and the subjects dealt with have been of a varied 
character, as will be seen by the following })rogramme. The 
subjects may be arranged under the following heads: — 

* 1. History. 

“ Keport on the Proceedings «)f the Congress for the History 
of Religion,” Paris. By Thkophjlus G. Pi>xties, LL.D., 
M.R.A.Soc. 

“ The Wahabies.” By Rev. S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S. 

B 2 
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The Maoris’ Place in History.” By Joshua Eutland, Esq. 

“The Arab Immigration into South-east Madagascar.” By Rev, 
G. A. Shaw, F.Z.S. 

2. Zoology. 

“Notes on Hornets and Grasshoppers.” By Rev. F. A. Walker. 
UP., F.L.S. 

3. Geology. 

“Evolution from a Geological point of View.” By Rev. G. F. 
Whidborne, M.A., F.G.S. 

“Time Divisions of the Ice Age.” By Warren ITpham, Esq., 
F.G.S.Amer. 

4. Geography. 

“ Visit to the Hittite Cities, Eyuk and Boghaz.” By Rev. G. E. 
White, Marsovaen. 

“ Ancient Script in Australia.” By E. J. Statham, Esq., C.E. 

5. Art. ^ 

“ The Relation of Religion and Art.” By Rev. T. Hunter Boyd. 

“ The Sacrament of Divine Art.” By Ernest Newlandsmith, Esq. 

The “Annual Address,” by Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Astronomy, Cambridge University, on “The Origin 
of New Stars,” to be delivered this afternoon. 

8. The Jormial of Transactions. 

The King, following the custom of Her late Majesty, His 
illustrious mother, has been graciously pleased to add the 
last volume of the Transactions to the Royal Library. 

The thirty-third volume of the Journal of Transactions 
will shortly be issued. It will contain the subjects brought 
before meetings of the Institute and discussed, together with 
the communications received from Members m the country 
and abroad, who have added to the value of those discussions 
by sending in communications on the subjects considered. 

The careful correction of the papers, discussions, and 
communications, by their respective authors, often involving 
repeated communications even with distant lands, and refer- 
ences to the views of other investigators who have made 
the subjects treated matters of research, is at times a cause 
of delay in the publication of the Journal containing them, 
but the result is to give the Volume of Transactions 
the character of a finished work. From time to time 
Members of the Institute and others have ^pressed their 
high sense of the value of the Transactions of tlie Institute, 
inasmuch as they contain^ not the views of any one person 
onlv^ but the welUconsidered opinions of many^ resident in various 
and even distant parts of the world. This system gives a 
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value to tlie treatment of the several subjects beyond that 
which any individual author could give. 

9. Spread of the Work and Useful Influence of the Institute, 

ifot many years ago the issue of the Annual Volume was 
considered to complete the work of the Institute, but of late 
the wish to make further use of the matter it contains has had 
valuable results : — 

First; — Members and Associates at home, in India, and else- 
where, make use of the papers in the Journal as lectures, or 
as the basis of such, in their several localities. 

Secondly; — Some Members and Associates secure the 
translation and circulation of portions of the Journal in the 
various countries in which they reside. Such transla- 
tions have been made in many countries of Europe, South 
America, and India ; and now from China and Japan, the 
importance of securing translations has been strongly urged. 

Thirdly ; — Some homo, foreign, and colonial public libraries 
and institutions are regular purchasers of the Journal, and 
Members and Associates have sought to encourage this 

f )ractice in their respective localities. The need of so doing 
las been pointed outby many Members, since it is by no means 
unusual, especially in the Colonies, to find in public libraries 
books arguing that Science and Revelation are at variance. 
The Journal of the Institute has been spoken of as specially 
suited as a corrective to such en’oneous views. In India 
and elsewhere some have obtained the Journal or copies of 
the People’s Edition, and placed them in local reading rooms 
for the use of English-speaking natives and others. 

10. Accession of King Edicard VIL 

The Council of the Institute was not less desirous than 
other learned Societies to testify its sorrow upon the death 
of our late Queen, and to offer to His Majesty Edward VII 
the assurance of devotion and loyalty to the Crown and 
Person of His Majesty. In accordance with this desire a 
dutiful and loyal address to the King was adopted at the 
meeting of the Council on Monday, 4th February, and after- 
wards read a^ the meeting of Members and Associates by 
the President ; and forwarded through the Home Secretary to 
His Majesty, by whom a gracious reply was returned, which 
was read from the Chair at the meeting held on April 1st in 
the rooms of the Institute. 
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11. Jlie People's Edition. 

This consists of twelve papers — written by men of 
eminence in such a style that they may be comprehended 
by all — reprinted from the Journal of Transactions. ^The 
Edition was started by some Members in the year 1873, fi-nd 
first attracted attention in other quarters to the importance 
and need of works of the kind. The pamphlets often 
contain the objections and criticisms brought forward in 
discussing the subjects, as many home and foreign 
coiTespondents have urged the value of including these. 
They are published in neat covers, and are sold at a 
nominal price (sixpence), and single copies are supplied 
(jratuiiously or at cost price, at the office, to all individual 
lecturers against infidelity, including those of the London 
City Mission, the Christian Evidcnoe Society, and similar 
bodies. 

c 12. 'Jlie Gunning Piind. 

This fund was founded by His Excellency Robert Halliday 
Gunning, M.D., LL.D., F.ll.S.E., etc. It at first consisted 
of a bond of £500, the interest on which was paid by Dr. 
Gunning to further the work of the Institute. The Executors 
have now paid the money to the Trustees of the Institute ; 
and the amount is lodged with the bank on deposit receipt 
pending its investment. A Sub-Committee has been 
nominated by the Council for the purpose of drawing up 
a scheme for founding “a triennial prize,” in accordance 
with the will of tlie founder, and in harmony with the 
constitution of tlie Institute; — a matter which Avill require 
careful consideration, and which may not be definitely 
arranged for some time. 


13. Conclusion. 

Ill conclusion the Council desires to express its thankful- 
ness for the success thus far of the Institute. 

The importance of its work has been recognized by loyal 
support from its Members in all lands. They realise that 
an Institute conducted by such men as the President (£ the 
Institute (Sir G. G. Stokes), the Lord High Chancellor of 
England (Earl of Halsbury), Lord Kelvin, amt other leaders 
of thought, devoting their time voluntarily to carrying on the 
Institute’s work, is one which is potent for good results in 
banishing that spirit of unbelief which has professed to be 
founded on science. G. G. STOKES. 
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Rev. Dr. Ikvine, F.Gr.S. — Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen : 
By accident your Secretary has requested me to move the adoption 
of this admirable Report since T came into the room. I suppose 
be fixed on me by a kind of instinct of fraternity. We have 
together, in former years, hammered the rocks — especially iq the 
sunny south-west of that glorious county of Devonshire. So I 
cannor, for a moment, hesitate to accept that responsibility which 
your Secretary wished to thrust upon me. Not that 1 feel that 
that responsibility is a great one, because no advocacy is required, 
I think, to recommend this Report to the minds of all present, and 
to all who are interested in this Institute and the noble work it is 
carrying on. I look upon this Institute as something unique. It 
is a learned Society and something more. It is, as it were, a 
nucleus for the fraternization of all learned Societies and for all 
those engaged in learning — not scientiffc only, but literary and 
historical, and everything which tends to throw light on progress 
and the welfare of the human family ; and to elucidate the bene- 
ficent workings of Divine providence. So I am sorry to see one 
statement in the Report, which announces the loss of so many 
clerical members of the Institute. Let us hope it will be only a 
temporary relapse, for I think the Institute has done in this way 
somewhat of the work which the great Oxford Reformers did for 
us when they advocated greater learning, a wider range of studies 
and a severer intellectual discipline for the clergy of the Church 
of this country. Therefore I have very great pleasure, and I 
count it a great honour to be called upon, to move the adoption of 
this Report. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Thornton, D.D, — Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen; A long speech is not w^anted in seconding the 
resolution which has been proposed to you. The Report which 
has been read to us, or partially read to us, appears to be a 
satisfactory one, and shows that while the Institute is doing its 
work in various departments of science, it is possible to be deeply 
scientific and at the same time deeply religious. 

I sincerely hope, if the number of Members and persons 
interested in the Institute be raised to the round “one thousand,’* 
which the Secretary expressed his hope it woul& be, that this 
difficulty wdll be removed and that the £200 which has been taken 
away from the reserve fund will be replaced by £300. I beg to 
second the adoption of the resolution. 
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The Presidknt. — Before putting this motion, I will just make 
one remark. Although it would appear from the balance sheet as 
if we had been rather going down hill, it is more in appearance 
than in reality. T think our late Treasurer, who is to be replaced 
by 8,«other to-day, will be able to say a word or two in explanation 
of that. 

The Secretary. — In the absence of the new Treasurer I may 
state what the President has said is quite correct. The actual 
income has not been less than last year — possibly a little more : 
but it would be impossible to go into details on the present 
occasion. 

The President. — Before I put this to the vote I may remark 
that some of the officers of the Society have been changed, i.e., 
new names have been introduced, viz. — Sir T. Fowell Buxton, 
Bart., and Professor Lionel Beale as Vice-Presidents. There are 
three new members of Council — E. S. M. Perowne, Esq., Martin 
L. Rouse, Esq., and the Rev. R. A. Bullen. 

According to the rules of the Association the Anniversary 
Meeting is the proper time for the election of officers. 

The motion is that the Report of the Council now read be 
received and adopted and circulated amongst the Members and 
Associates. 

The resol ition, having been put to the meeting, was carried 
nem, con, 

I will now call on Dr. Clapton to move the next resolution. 

Dr. Clapton, F.L.S. — I beg to move that the thanks of the 
Members and Associates be presented to the Council, the Hon. 
Officers and Auditors for their important services during the past 
year. I am sure that those who have attended the meetings this 
year will heartily support this resolution, which I have much 
pleasure in moving. 

Professor Orchard. — I have very much pleasure in seconding* 
that resolution. It requires no seconding, because the Council 
and officers are really the people who have brought this Institute 
to its present state of efficiency. 

The Presidij^t then put the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. He then called on Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge, 
to deliver the Annual Address, “The Origin of New Stars.’^ 
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rriE ORJOJN OF NEW STARS. 

By Prof. Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— The subject of 
the address that I propose to give you is “ The Origin of 
New Stars,” and the title was naturally suggested by that 
very remarkable star — the most remarkable of its kind wliich 
JJHs appeared for three hundred years — at which we all looked 
with such interest in the early months of tliis year. 

But I am taking the opportunity to refer to the subject 
also in a somewhat wider manner — to speak of those 
})rocesseR of change and transformaHoii which we observe 
actually going on at this moment in the universe around us. 

First oftall as to what we mean by new stars. Wc look 
up into the heavens at night and see constellations, and 
history tells us that those constellations were the same in 
the days of Homer, and in the days of Job, practically, as 
they are at present. But we must not imagine that those 
constellations, and those aiTangements of stars arc eternal ; 
for, as Professor Hull tells us, the mountains and other 
features of tJie earth have been in constant change during 
the course of geological time, though those changes are not 
appreciable in historic times; and in like manner these 
i:onstellations of the sky are not always the same. It is 
very easy to show that within such a period of time as may 
be comparable with geological periods, the Avhole face of 
the skies, too, will have undergone a complete transformation. 
AVe have all seen in museums the ichthyosamais, the eye of 
which is a most remarkable optical instrument; but if that 
animal could ever have glanced up to the skies I think 1 
shall be justified in saying that not a single one of those 
stars that we now see were then within his ken. The 
heavens have gradually changed, and in the course of a 
certain period of time — say ten million years, from what we 
know of the movements of the stars, there would doubtless 
be a complete transformation; so that the s^ars which we 
see about us now, that may be unchangeable from our 
ephemeral point of view, are in a state of gradual change. 
Vv hen coming down Channel you see a number of ships about ; 
yon do not see much motion in them, if you look again, in 
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another hour you still see a number of ships about, but they 
are not the same ships that you saw before. So in the 
heavens there is a continual 6ux. The old stains are 
passing away, and new stars are coming into view. 

h will try to illustrate the appearance of this new star — 
the way in which it came, and the evidence we have of 
its character. 1 am fortunate to be able to do this, for by 
the kindness of friends I have obtained the use of photo- 
graphs which will show us the peculiar circumstances which 
mark that star from all other ordinary stars, even if we had 
not the remarkable circumstances in connection with its 
sudden outbreak and its still more remarkable decline. I 
Avill now ask for the lights to be turned down for a few 
minutes while we look at the pictures thrown on the 
screen. 

\_A pictfire tons then e,vhibiteiL\ 

That is merely a picture of a small part of the skies — not 
the whole heavens — not more than a one ten-thousandth 
part of the heavens. It is a very rich part of the Milky 
Way, containing innumerable myriads of stars. There is no 
spot on that diagiam upon Avhich I could place the tip of 
my finger without hiding some star behind it. We take that 
as an examphi of the starry firmament as we see it. 

Now we will look at another, giving us a view of a 
different part of the heavens. 

\Exhibited on the screen.^ 

It would take ten thousand such pictures as you are looking 
at to cover the whole stars of the heavens, and here, again, 
there are innumerable myriads of them, and in view of what 
is to come, I will ask you to retain a geiun-al impression of 
tliis picture in your minds. 

Now we come to a much more special picture. 

[^Exhibited on the screen,'] 

This was given to me by Mr. Stanley Williams, and it 
represents a photograph of a part of the sky on February 
22nd. That picture represents all those stars which have, 
no doubt, been there for thousands of years, and then, a week 
later, he took 4 / 4/5 sec^ond picture and this is the new star which 
appeared in the meantime. 

[Exhibiting on the screen,] 

It shows the sudden way in which that new star burst 
into ^dew. It greatly increased in lustre until it exceeded, 
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for a short time, any other star in the northern sky, and then 
there set in a decline and the star got gradually fainter. It 
did not go out entirely, but declined, and then every now 
and then there was a recrudescence. Sometimes the star 
could not be seen and sometimes it could. It sufFjpred 
remarkable fluctuations in brightness and then gi*adually 
declined, and it had sunk down to a faint star when last seen 
before the advancing daylight extinguished it. 

Now what is the origin of such a star as that ? Let us 
first consider what the stars are. This is a question which 
depends very much on heat, or tho degree of capacity for 
ladiating heat and light that the stars present. Will 
you imagine this stick to be a thermometer with a long" 
gTaduated scale, and whore 1 hold my finger to represent 
the temperature of the bodies when red hot ; when you can 
just see them. Up about here woifld ))e tho temperature 
of bodies when they would be as hot as suns; and below 
would be ^ very cold temperature — the temperature of space. 
Such a temperature as this Professor Dewar has shown 
us by his most remarkable researches to be that at which air 
freezes to a solid lump. Below the point corresponding to 
redness an object sends no light that can make it visible, 
but above that it sends light which will make it visible 
according to the degree of brightness and other circum- 
stances. I exclude the moon aTid the planets for the 
moment. Jupiter is only bright because it reflects back to 
118 a little sunlight. Were Jupiter to pass out to where 
the stars in that picture are, you would not see it at all ; 
and all the objects we see in the heavens, excluding the 
planets, are objects which shine by their own light. They 
are objects of Avhicli the temperature would be on tliifi part 
of the scale, above the red line. But the simplest con- 
sideration shows us that every hot body tends to get cold, 
and every one of those objects that we look at is radiating" 
its heat, and is generally tending to cool, and consequently,, 
tending to come down and pass this line. AVheii once they 
get doAvn there they may stay at that temperature to alt 
eternity, unless some tremendous change takes place to 
bring them up again. There is a general tendency of bodies 
in space to come down to the colder temperatures. When 
Ave lookup at the heavens above and their myriads of objects, 
Ave must remember that Ave only see the bright objects, the 
dark ones are invisible. The earth only has a two-thousand 
millionth part of the light from the sun, and therefore you 
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see that these stars, or sunlighted bodies and planets around 
them, only get a two-thousand millionth pail: of the light 
and are not seen. The brilliant objects that we see, though 
they are overwhelmingly numerous, yet they must be 
absojutely as nothing in comparison Avith the myriads of 
daA: objects which are totally invisible to us, except when 
certain very remarkable circumstances arise. The probability 
is, when we look at the stars, we do not see a thousandth, 
part of the actual amount of matter up there, because it 
is much more usual for a body to be dark than it 
is for that body to be bright. Brightness is a temporary 
stage, and darkness is a stage of indefinitely long duration. 

When we look up at the heavens, I sometimes think that 
the view we get may be paralleled with that a being 
from some other part would get of this city of London if, 
instead of looking at \m in daylight, he came and stood on 
the Monument, at night, and looked down on the sleeping 
city. What would he see ? He would not see the •buildings, 
and of the wondrous life of that city he would see nothing — 
merely lights here and there dissipating the gloom slightly. 
If that being were to go away thinking he had seen London, 
simply because he had seen those lights, how very in- 
adequate would be his knowledge. In a somewhat similar 
way we must interpret the lights in heaven. It is the dark 
things that aie most numerous, and we have only become 
acquainted with a very few. Occasionally it happens that 
by some remarkable incident in the heavens, the dark 
objects, or some of them, become known to us. We arc no 
longer left merely to conjecture as to their existence, but 
they became actually apparent ; and such an instance we 
found in that new star which broke out last February in 
the constellation of Perseus, For the examination of stars 
in these modern days, methods are provided by the spec- 
troscope. We now analyze them in a way which was 
impossible before the spectrum analysis was available. I will 
illustrate this by showing some photographs that were taken 
by Father Sidgreaves of Stonyhurst College, to whose 
kindness I am so greatly indebted. 

I had the privilege of looking at the spectrum of this new 
star in it was a most striking sight. Jf there 

were nothing else than that spectrum, if nobody knew any- 
thing further about the liistory of the star he would at once 
have said, “ Surely this is a star of the most remarkable 
character and quite unlike ordinary stars’’; for there are 
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several brilliant lines crossing the spectrum. Here we get 
nature to speak for herself — we are looking at the actual 
photographs. In these days there is no excuse for giving 
illustrations which are not absolute photographs.* 

The spectroscope shows in Nova Persei the presence of a 
great mass of blazing incandescent hydrogen, and whed*}"ou 
accompany this with the fact that the star suddenly broke out 
and declined again, it becomes of great interest indeed. I 
pointed out this statement how in the spectrum of this star 
the dark lines and bright lines of hydrogen are close side? by 
side. It would take too long to go into more detail ; but 
there is no doubt, from the evidence that these photographs 
contain, that there were two bodies concerned. Those two 
bodies were moving with different velocities. The dark line 
belongs to one and the bright line (speaking generally) may 
be said to belong to the other. TiJcing that into account, 
and taking into account the suddenness of its outbreak, and 
the indic^^tions of blazing hydrogen, it is quite easy for us to 
form a supposition, which is not an unnatural one, as to what 
was the cause of that remarkable star. I mentioned that, of 
the stars above us, the dark stars are in all probability 
incomparably more numerous than the brilliant ones. We 
do not see those dark stars under ordinary circumstances ; 
but, in their myriads, it does sometimes happen that one of 
those dark stars, hurrying along, comes into collision with 
another. I have no dfmbt that the occurrence of such a 
collision is excessively rare. AVe must remember that these 
bodies are moving at enormously high velocities in vast 
numbers, and there is just a possibility of two of them 
striking. It is not unlike supposing that two rifle shots fired 
at random, in the air, should strike in the course of their 
flight. I need not tell you that if one man Avere firing a 
rifle in one place and another man a mile away were firing 
in an opposite direction, that it is most unlikely the two 
bullets should strike each other. If myriads of rifle 
bullets were being fired in every sort of direction then it 
Avould be conceivable that some pair of those bullets Avould 
strike each other. It is not so very unlikely — in fact there 
is the very best reason for believing that it may sometimes 
happen. I believe it is recorded that on a flqjd of battle one 
rifle bullet has been known to pierce another. I think I have 

* For spectra of Nova Persei, 1901, see “Observations on the star of 
Nova Persei,” by Sir Norman Lockyer, Proc, Royal Society for Feb. 28, 
March 7, and ^une 20, 1901. 
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seen a photograph of such a remarkable coincidence having 
occurred. So it seems to have happened in this instance, 
that two of the dark bodies in space have come together. 
They need not have been very large bodies. The probability 
is that they were not very large bodies. Also it is not 
nedessary to suppose that they came actually square together. 
It may have been hardlj* a collision at all — a mere grazing 
collision. If they came excessively close it is conceivable 
that the blow would produce a tremendous amount of friction, 
and it would develop a considerable quantity of heat. It 
may be said, “ Yes, but if they come together at a tempera- 
ture so cold as that at which we know even air itself is a 
solid lump, is ^ conceivable that the mere knocking together 
of those two bodies can create a temperature so gi’eat as 
to render incandescent those vast bodies of hydrogen, whose 
light is radiated millions and millions of miles throughout 
the universe ? ” A few figures will show that it is conceiv- 
able this might take jdace. ^ 

I am not going to trouble you with more figures than are 
absolutely necessary. You remember that a rifle bullet when 
fired from a rifle and hitting a target, is warm when it is 
picked up. That warmth is due to its motion being stopped 
by the blow against the target. If a body moving at a 
velocity far fiister than that of a rifle bullet strikes against 
another, tlie heat developed in that body would be greater 
still. Take a piece of coal and suppose it to be sent through 
space at a velocity of five miles a second — ten times the 
velocity of any bullet fired from a rifle, then that piece 
of coal, if it struck against a wall, or came into collision 
with another piece of coal travelling in the opposite 
direction, would develop from the blow as much heat as 
could be produced by the combubtioii of the coal itself. But 
tliese objects move at a pace far greater than five miles a 
second. This earth moves at a velocity of about four times 
that. A number of the stars move at a far greater velocity. 
It is certain that those bodies in the new star had speeds 
which may have amounted to hundreds of miles a second. 
Let us suppose it to bo two hundred miles a second, which is 
not unreasonable. A body going at five miles a second has 
as much enoi^y in virtue of its motion as an equal weight of 
coal would yield in perfect combustion, so that if it is going 
at two hundred miles a second, that means it has as much 
energy as sixteen hundred globes of coal of the same size. 
Imagine two such bodies meeting in space ; the energy 
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produced by the collision of those two bodies is equivalent to 
the amount of heat produced, which is sixteen hundred times 
as gi-cat as all the heat that could be produced by the 
burning of two masses of coal as big as those two bodies. 

Is it any wonder, then, that by such a collision a flaslj can 
be produced that earned its message throughout the wfiole 
extent of millions and millions of miles between Avhere we 
are situated and where that incident took place ? Such we 
believe to be the origin of this star. We are not left 
altogether to speculation in regard to it. Tliere are many 
other confirmatory circumstances. In fact, remembering 
I he myriads of such bodies that are there it is exceedingly 
likely "that such a collision should occur, and that it should 
produce such an effect as we have seen. If any one doubts 
that a collision can produce such a glorious radiance they 
have only to look at the shooting stars. A shooting star is 
a brilliant streak of light. In one brief fraction of a second 
that little.object is transformed by a temperature far gi*eater 
than we could produce in our most powerful furnaces into 
heat. It can be shown that an object a child can carry 
would, if it were launched as a meteor dashing into our 
atmosphere, produce sufficient light to astonish a large pai*t 
of the earth. It lias been calculated that a meteor which 
appeared in America some months ago and was not heavier 
than a pound or so, produced so much light and heat by 
collision with the air, that the light was as great as could be 
produced by an electric engine driven by a 40,000 horse- 
power engine, and the noise that it made was as great as if 
that light ’were accompanied by music from fog-horns, blown 
by another 40,000 liorses. 

I must add a few Avords as to the process of evolution, so 
to speak, which Ave see going on around us in the heavens. 
This subject has come very much before the attention of 
astronomers lately in consequence of discoveries that have 
recently been made. One of the greatest of philosophers, 
Immanuel Kant, laid the foundation of that remarkable 
nebular theory wliich ordinarily goes by the name of Laplace. 
Had Laplace and Sir William Herschel lived to these days, 
they Avould have heard Avith unbounded interest of the 
development of our knowledge which haj arisen from 
photography. Here"^ is another point in the lieavens, and 
hero is some trace of the nebulous material — this glowing 


* PohUiiig to the screen. 
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material wliieh Kant imagined — for in his days they could 
hardly have known much of its existence. 

What I want you to look at in this picture is iho faint 
diffused light — light not from a solid material — not from the 
starg ^t a distance, but light from incandescent gas. In this 
picture we have instances of nebuhe which are chaotic, and 
here you see nobuhe in strange wisps. You might think 
they were little bits of cloud in the sky ; but they are there, 
night after night, hardly to be seen Avith the aid of the 
best telescope. 

There we have one of the great glories of the heavens — 
the great nebula in Orion, this being the famous picture taken 
by Dr. Isaac Roberts, and here we have parts of it above and 
boloAv extending to a vast distance. [Exhibiting on the screen,'] 
Jn this we have the nebulous gaseous material, as it were, 
drawing itself into shape. 

Noav we will look at anothei*. This is the famous ‘‘Dumb- 
bell Nebula.” This gives an astonishing illustration of the 
possibilities of the photographic plate. It has a patience 
and delicacy that no human eye possesses. 

Now we come to another — the “Crab Nebula,” as it is 
called. I have shown this Avith the Anew of illustrating 
as it Avero the varieties of these nebulae. We may look at 
different trees in a forest — the old veteran that Aveathers 
the centuries, and then Ave come doAvn gradually to the 
little sfipling until Ave come to the little acorn just sprouting. 
We can read the history of the oak by looking at individuals 
in the forest. So avo try to learn Avnat nebulae have to tell 
us by their structure as to the history of the individual objects. 

But here is a form still more advanced. [Exhibiting on 
the screen.] Here wo have a photograph of one of the 
most interesting subjects in the universe. That is the 
great spiral nebula. You can magnify it, and it will bear 
the test that it ought to stand. It Avas taken by Mr. W. 
E. Wilson, in Ireland — a most accomplished astronomical 
photographer, and I ask you to observe in this that soit of 
evolution that Laplace explains. Parts of it tend to form 
what may in all probability be the planets that are ultimately 
to attend on that sun in the centre. You see here indications 
of the direction in which the rotation proceeds. They are 
all moving round the same Avay. We see this planetary 
system lying near the same plane, and noAV there is an 
astonishing fact that I have to state. Here is another spiral 
taken by Dr. Roberts. We look at this with more interest 

c 
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because in it Ave are looking at an object that no human eye 
has ever seen. The photographic plate sees it but we do 
not. The late Professor Keeler commenced a survey of the 
heavens. lie took a squ.Are degree here, and one here. He 
took, if I may use the expression, samples of the heayens 
on photographic plates. On one of those plates he 
found three new nebulas ; on another ten ; on another 
twenty, and on another even as many as thirty — not less 
than three oii any one. If he were to photograph the whole 
heavens he would Avaiit 40,000 plates. He had only taken a 
dozen or so, and had not found fewer than three on any one, 
ai.d ten times that number on some. If there were three 
now nebulte at least on each of those 40,000 plates, that 
means 120,000 new nebulae in the heavens. There is an 
astonishing fact to be added, and that is, of these more 
than one-half are spirals — hence spft'al uebirlae assume gi’eat 
importance in the celestial economy. 

Here is the last one we shall look at. It was taken by Dr. 
Roberts, and is generally believed to be the most remarkable 
astronomical photograph ever taken. It is a picture of the 
great nebula in Andromeda. If it could have been turned 
into a better position we should have found another great 
spiral. 

These pictures show hoAv the theory suggested by Kant 
and developed by Laplace is borne out in the most astonish- 
ing manner by these more recent observations witli 
photogi’aphy. 

My lecture is at an end. I began with a statement of 
the origin, so far as wo are able to discover it, of these stars 
which occasionally and suddenly burst into view. 

I have shown how those stars arise from a collision, and 
I have tried to show how by a contraction of a nebula, 
as most of us believe, the great sun that we know in heaven 
came into being Avith its planets. 

The whole tendency of modern science so far as wo have 
been able to understand it, has becji to show that what Kant 
and Laplace and Herschel laid down is, in the main, the 
actual order of events that has taken place in nature. In 
concluding my lecture to this Institute, where it has given mo 
such pleasure to appear, 1 cannot help saying that tlie more 
Ave study these things, the greater is the mass of difficulties 
Avhich seem to us insuperable if we try to unravel them 
by the light of science alone. It is true, we believe— I 
myself certainly do— that our solar system has originated 
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from the nebula, just as I believe the adult came from the 
child; but if you ask me where that nebula came from ? — 
well, we may say it came from the collision of two stars. 
But then comes the question, “ Where did the two stars 
coine^ from ? ” To that science really gives no answer ; and 
as far as I can understand these things, the very circum- 
stance of the heavens seem to me to bear written on them 
the impress of the fact that they cannot have gone on from 
all time as they are now. There must have been, so far as 
we can understand it, some beginning — some time at which 
there was an intervention of force and action such as science 
is not able to take cognizance of. Hence it is I cannot but 
express hearty sympathy with the efforts, and successful 
effbits, which have been made by this Institute to show 
that in our endeavours to understand the wonders of 
nature, we have ever bl-ought before us the fact that there 
are innumerable my stones in nature which can never be 
accounted for by the operations with which science makes 
us familiar, but which demands the intervention of some 
Higher Power than anything that man’s intellect can com- 
prehend. [Loud api)lause.] 


The PiiKsiDENT. — Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure you will 
agree with me that we oiigiit to pass a hearty vote of thanks 
to Sir Robert Ball for this most interesting and most suggestive 
lecture that we have just heard. Perhaps it is not quite usual 
to propose a vote of thanks from the chair, but in the absence of 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, who has been obliged to leave, and who had 
undertakeu to move the vote of thanks, I have great pleasure in 
doing so. (Applause.) 

I need not occupy your time — in fact, it has been so* delightfully 
occupied during the whole of this lecture, that anything I could 
say now would only be coming down from a ladder. Perhaps 
some one here will have the goodness to second this resolution. 

Dr. Walter JfirD, F.Z.S. — I beg to second the vote of thanks 
to Sir Robert Ball for his valuable lecture. 

[The resolution was then put and carried with acclamation.] 

The Secretary. — I wish to be permitted to add one word to the 
thanks that have been accorded to my distinguished friend — a 

• C 2 
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very old friend and former colleague — Sir Robert Ball, for bis 
kindness in coming forward on this anniversary of our Institute, 
at great inconvenience to himself ; for to-morrow morning he is 
bound to start for Glasgow to attend a function in that city to 
which ah eyes are at this present moment turned. Therefor^, we 
thank him, not only for the fact of this most remarkable lecture, 
wliich has carried us into regions of thought and delight beyond 
expression, but Ave beg to thank him for having put himself to so 
much inconvenience, in order to gratify and instruct us as he has 
done this evening. 

Sir Robkrt Ball. — I am much obliged for the very kind way 
in which you have received my address. When I sat down, I was 
only conscious of the things I ought to have said which 1 left 
unsaid. , 

The Rev. Canon Girolestone, M.A. — I am sure you will allow' 
me to propose that the thanks of the meeting be presented to our 
President, who occupies his position, I am sure, to-night with iiiBnite 
pleasure. He has never, I should say, presided at a gathering 
which has had more interest and satisfaction to his own mind, for 
we have been carried in thought into the magnitude of creation. 
We have been brought to a contemplation of many little specks in 
the universe, and of our sun, the centre of our system ; but w e have 
felt too the marvellous gift which is given to man to read the 
nature of the stars, thanks to the spectrum analysis, so that there 
has been thrown on this sheet the interpretation of this wonderful 
event which has been occupying our minds this evening ; and as 
we think of the closing words of the lecturer, I cannot help 
rejoicing in the conviction that the Being who has scattered all 
these material globes through space is one we can call, “ Our Father 
ill Christ” — that we can still say in the depth of our conviction, 
“In the beginning it was God who created the heavens and the 
earth.” (Applause.) 

I have great pleasure in proposing that the thanks of the 
meeting be presented to our President. 

Dr. Theophilus Pinches.— I beg to second the resolution. 

[The resolution was then put and carried unanimously,] 

The President having acknowledged the vote of thanks, the 
proceedings then terminated. 
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The Presidext, Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., LL.D., 
F.R.S., IN THE Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were rea<l and confirmed, and the 
following elections took j^lace : — 

Members: — Hev. H. G. Rosedale, B.D., London; Rev'. .J. S. Tucker, M.A., 
Trent College. 

Associates : — E. Gordon Hull, Esq., M.A., AI.D., London ; H. Hargveavt s 
Holton, Esq., .T.P., Lancashire; Professor .T. Logan Lobley, F.G.S., 
London ; Robert Kyd<l, Es(|., Mech. Eng., Glasgow. 

The President stated that he had conveyed to Mrs. Petrie the vote of 
c.ondolence on the death of the late Hon. Secretary i)assed by the Sj)ecial 
General Meeting on the 5th November last. 


The Skcrkiauv (Prof. Hull, LL.D., F.R.S.). — 'Mv, President, 
ladies and gentlemen, I think it is only i*ight that at this first 
meeting of Members of the Institute since my election as Secretary, 
I should take the oppoi’tunity of expressing to you, Mr. President, 
gentlemen of the Council, and lady and gentlemen Members, my 
deep appreciation of your kindness, and also of the honour yon 
have done me, by electing me Secretary of the Institute, particu- 
larly as following so able a man as the late Secretary, Captain 
Petrie. 

I assure you I count it a very high honour, and 1 may say that 
after the experience of about six months of office T have found the 
work of the Institute increasingly interesting, and such as falls 
within my own vicAvs and expectations. 

I hope you will have no reason to regret your choice, and I will 
say that I shall dft everything in my power, as long as I hold this 
office, to advance the interests of the Institute and those high 
principles for which it Avas founded. 


* Monday, .3rd December, lOOO. 
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I may also say that I have derived very great satisfaction from 
the services of your clerk, Mr. Montague, and I take this oppor- 
tunity of bearing testimony to his unwearied diligence in his 
duties, his great conscientiousness, his intelligence, and, above all, 
for his remarkable memory, to which I am often indebtdtH and 
which often saves me much trouble and research. 

I am directed to say that the Council at this meeting have 
passed a vote to increase his salary from the beginning of next year 
(Hear, hear.) 

Again I thank you for yonr kindness. (Applause.) 

The President. — The last resolution contained a request that 1 
should communicate that resolution to Mrs. Petrie. I have done 
so. She expressed the hope that it might appear in the forth- 
coming volume of our Transactions, bpt it was too late, because 
the sheets were ah'eady in the hands of the binder. 

The following Paper was then read by the Author : — 

“ The Proceedings of the Congress for the History of Religions, 
Paris,” by Theophilus G. Pinches, Esq., M.R.A.S. 


A SHORT A CCOLIAT OF THE COEGRKS INTER^ 
NATIONAL nmSTOlRE DES RELIGIONS, held 
at Paris from the ?^rd to the 8^4 of Sepfonber, 1900. By 
Theophilus G. Pinches, LL.D., ii.R.A.S.* 

T O all those who took part iii the delightful little Congress 
of Religious History held this year in Paris, though he 
may not have paid much attention to the matter before, the 
thought must have come that this was the outcome — modest 
in its way, but of infinite value — of the great “ World’s 
Parliament of Religions,” held at Chicago on the occasion 
of the great International Exhibition held in that progi’essive 
American city in 1893. But it was not only an outcome — it 
was also a contrast. The unique assemblage gathered 
together in the capital of Illinois consisted largely of the 
representatives of the principal religions ofethe world, who 
seem to liave hailed the opportunity thus presented of 
placing their religious views before mankind, each claiming 


* Read, Monday, 3rd December, 1000. 
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to be in the possession of the true road to everlasting life, 
and some of them showng, as was to be expected, a certain 
amount of intolerance, or at least of the spirit of self- 
righteousness, as when the Japanese Kiuza Hirai denounced 
tha iniquities of Christian nations amid Avild applause from 
those assembled, and the Rev. Jen kin- Jones, accepting the 
situation, ‘‘ flung his arm around him, in the fervour of the 
moment.” It was to all appearance a happy family which 
had assembled there. In our little Congress for the study of 
the history of religion held at Paris, however, the members 
were principally laymen, who had come together to study, 
calmly and dispassionately, the great subject of the origin, 
development, and the infinitely varied form of religious 
belief, both tlie old and the new, the refined and the coarse, 
monotheism and polytheism, in every land, and age, and 
nation. The idea wds excellent; the members of the 
Congress threw themselves into the work with a will, and 
the result was a beginning such as must have gratified the 
originators of the Congi’ess as it did the members, showing 
that a real want in this branch of science had been met. 

To all appearance it was felt that here was an opportunity 
to take part in something very analogous to the great 
religious parliament of Chicago without any of the possible 
disputes which the statement of personal and sectarian 
religious opinions and beliefs would necessarily entail, for 
nothing could be pleasanter to the student and the scholar 
who interested himself in the thoughts and opinions of 
others as to the origin and nature of the Deity, and the 
way in which He had been and should be Avorshipped, than 
this, in Avhich every kind of theological discussion was 
rigorously excluded, and disputes, other than purely 
scientific ones, Avere utterly impossible. It Avas an 
assemblage in Avhich scientifically provable facts were 
discussed, and theories and opinions set aside, and the 
feeling of brotherhood, upon Avhich so much’ stress had 
been laid in speaking of tlie Chicago religious parliament, 
Avas present in much greater reality than, probably, ever 
before. 

The Congress Avas divided into eight sections, as follows : — 

A. The Religions of non-civilized peoples and of pre- 

Columbian America. 

B. The Religions of the Far East. 

C. The Religions of Egypt. 
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D. The Semitic Religious (Assyro-Chaldea, Western 

Asia, Judaism, Islamism). 

E. The Religions of India and Iran. 

F. The Religions of Greece and Rome. 

G. The Religions of the Germans, the Celts, and^tlie 

Slavs. 

IT. Christianity. 


The following were set forth as the subjects to be touched 
upon : — 

Section A. — Non-dmlized peoples and pre-Columbian America. 

Totemism, the functions of sacrifice. Tlie condition of 
souls after death. 

The table of the movable festivals in cential pre-Columbian 
America, with special reference to those of the Mayas. 

The figured representations of Mexican divinities and 
divinities of central America, especially those of the Codices 
and the monuments. 

Section B. — Ckina^ Japan^ Indo- China ; Moinjols, Finns. 

The relations of the religions of China with the state 
(state-religions, policy of the Government with regard to 
Buddhism, Taoism, Islamism, and Christianity). 

IJie moral of Choang-tse. 

The historical evolution of Buddhism in China, Corea, and 
Japan (propagation, the various schools, relations with civil 
life, present condition). 

The organization, doctrines, and ritual of the Buddhist 
sects at present in Japan. 

The distribution of Pali Buddhism and Chinese Buddhism 
in Indo-China. 


Section C. — Epypt. 

Idle funeral rites at the Thinite periods, as revealed by the 
most recent discoveries (Petrie, Amelineau, Morgan). The 
differences which they show compared with the rites of later 
times, and that which has reference to their*practice in the 
unerary texts as far as they are at present known (Book of 
the Dead ; Pyramid-Texts ; Book of Hades ; Embalrnment- 
tiial). 

Phtah of Memphis. His primitive character, theological 
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and political development, relation witli the goda Sokaris, 
Osiris, Nophei’-tumu, Im-hotep, and Sokhit. What he is 
with relation to the Apis-bull. How and wliy the Greeks 
identified him with their Hephsestes. 

Xlte cults and popular religions ot‘ Egypt, more especially 
those of Thebes. The animal-gods, the bird-gods (the 
swallow, the duck, the heron, etc.), tlic serpent-gods 
(Ramuit, Maritsokhu). The votive offerings after con- 
valescence or benefits received ; amulets against serpents, 
crocodiles, and the evil eye. 

Why the god Khnumu, especially he of Elephantine, 
became popular iji later times, and how his person and 
worship spread during the Roman period and formed the 
Chnuphis-Kneph of the gnostic sects and the hermetic or 
magical writings. 


Section D . — Semitic Relijions, 

How are we to reconcile the Chaldean belief in the eternity 
of the world with the account of tlie creation of the heaven, 
the earth, the gods, and the stars? What were their exact 
ideas as to the primordial abyss and chaos gi^ ing birth to the 
universe? What was the relation of thi'se beliefs with the 
Jewish tradition of a creative divinity having no beginning? 

What were the Chaldean conceptions as to the end of the 
existing universe ? 

Which were the divinities originally Sumerian, and which 
of them have been assimilated Avith the Semitic divinities, 
by a proceeding analogous to that which was employed in 
the assimilation of the Roman gods Avitli those of Greece ? 

Did there exist in Chaldea a lx.diof in the survival of the 
soul after death, and its pre-existence before birth ? 

As to totemism in Arab paganism. Tlie gods of Yemen. 

Antiquities bearing upon tlu^ religion of the Israelites 
before Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The tombs, places of Avorship, and of pilgrimage in 
Palestine and the neighboiu*ing districts. 

The reaction of Christianity upon .ludaism. 

The value of the Talmud for the history of the religious 
ideas of the J^s, and the history of nascent Christianity, 

The influence exorcised by conquered Persia upon con- 
quering Islamism, etc. 

The origin of Babism. 

Musuhnan associations and propaganda in Africa. 
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Section E . — Peraia and Tran. 

Has the theory called “ natiirisni ” its justification in the 
Vedic hymns? ^ 

Was the liturgy of the Brahmans and the Sutras befoi^e or 
after the hymns of the Veda ? 

The relation of the northern Buddhist Scriptures with 
corresponding works in Pali. 

The origin and history of religious iconography in India. 

Ancestor-worship in llindooism. 

The institution of pilgrimag*es in Hindooism. 

Try to find the exact relations between the religion of the 
Persians at the time of the Achoomenides and the Avestic 
worsliip adopted by the Sassanides. 

Determine critically Avhich are th« most ancient parts of 
the Gathas and the Avasta tliose of the period before 
the Sassanians), 


Section F, — Greece and Rome* 

What are the surest methods to apply to the study of the 
Greek religions ? 

The Homeric poems. 

The worship of Apollo at Delphos. 

The contributions of recent archteological discoveries to a 
knowledge of the Etruscan religion. 

The diffusion of Oriental paganism in the provinces of the 
Roman empire (Africa, Spain, Portugal, Gaul, Britain, the 
Rhein and Danube provinces). 

The survival and adaptation of Italian pagan myths, etc., 
in Italy and Greece. 

Section Ct. — German., Celtic^ and Slavonic. 

Celtic eschatology. 

The origins of the Celtic church in Ireland, Scotland,. 
Wales, and Gaul. 

The origin of the Gennanic divinities Woden, Donar, Tiu, 
etc. Do they belong to the Indo-Germanic i^ntheon, or are- 
they the development of demons in their nature ? 

The original or derived character of the principal myths of 
theEdda. ^ 

The god of thunder among the German and Slav nations. 
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What are the existing pagan monuments of Slavonic 
paganism in Northern Germany? 

What indications of Slavonic paganism exist in the place- 
names of Northern German}"? 


Section ll.—Chrutiaaity. 

The earlier centuries : Can Essenism be considered as one of 
the factors of Christianity as it was at first ? 

What contributions to a knowledge of the evolution of the 
ideas and rites of primitive Christianity have new Christian 
texts, discovered within the last thirty years, furnished ? 

What part had Greece and Judea in the elaboration of 
ancient Christian eschatology ? 

What is our real knowledge to-day of the origin and 
history of Gnosticism ? 

Is it possible to reconcile the system of Basilides (according 
to Irene) and the parallel system of Hypolitus ? 

The middle ages : The Asiatic (Greek, Latin, Arab, Jewish, 
and Byzantine) sources from which the theologians of the 
West drew in the middle ages. 

The relations of Byzance Avith pagan Eussia in the eleventh 
century, and particularly concerning the foundation of the 
first Christian churches in Russia. 

Modern times : The influence of Kant’s and Hegel’s philo- 
sophies upon historical criticism as applied to the origins of 
Christianity. 


As will be seen from this r/'sumc, the Congress had set 
itself no light task, and there is every reason to believe that 
those Avho had offered to Avrite papers did not realise Avhat 
Avas expected of them. Indeed, I doubt Avhether some of 
the questions Avere capable of being ansAA^ered, but no doubt 
the originators of the Congvess Avished to proA^ide material 
for many years to come, and if this Avas the case, they haA-e 
succeeded. Of course I am not capable of speaking AAnth 
regard to all the points, but this is certainly the case in my own 
speciality. In the first question of the Semitic section avo 
are asked ho\f avo are to reconcile the Chaldean belief in the 
eternity of the Avorld Avith the account of the creation of the 
heavens, the earth, the gods, and the stars? We have, hoAv- 
ever, it seems to me, first to prove that the Chaldeans really 
had a belief in the eternity of the Avorld before Ave try to 
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reconcile that belief with the account of the creation. Then, 
again, in the third part of the first paragraph, ought it not 
to be proved that the ancient Jews believed that God had 
no beginning, before we go on to compare that belief with 
the beliefs of the ancient Babylonians? In saying this 1 
take it that the admitted existence of God before the creation 
of the imi verse does not prove that the .Jews of early times 
believed that He had no beginning. Upon the premises 
themselves interesting papers might be written. 

And so it happened that, in the combined Semitic and 
Egyptian sections, no serious attempt was made to carry out 
the programme placed before the Congress. In all proba- 
bility the writers of papers gave such material as they had 
available, not having time to work up tlie special papers 
which would be necessary in most cases to treat properly the 
subjects of a very special nature set out for their examination. 
In any case, this was the difficulty which I myself experienced, 
but 1 was fortunate enough to find, in the course of writing 
the paper which I tiiought of giving, references to one of the 
points touched upon, namely, the beliefs of the ancient 
Chaldeans (they would be better described as Babylonians) 
as to the fate and destination of the soul after death, and 1 
felt that this circumstance gave my paper compliance, as it 
were, with the aims of the Congress as set forth in th(^ 
circular giving the programme of the woik which it had 
to do. 

The opening session was held at the Exhibition, in the 
Congress Palace — a building the severity of whose lines was 
emblematic of the work performed therein. There M. Albert 
Reville, the renpwned President of the Religious Science 
Section of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, President of the 
Congress, set forth, in an eloquent speech, the nature and 
special interest of the science of religion, indicating the 
place which it ought to occupy in the body corporate of 
contemporary science. The representative of the Minister 
of Public Instruction then welcomed the members of the 
Congress in the name of the Minister, and Mr. Paul Cams, 
secretary of the Religious Parliament I^xtension, Chicago, 
the official delegate of the United States, also saluted the 
Congress in the name of his fellow-couiitrymeif, and brought 
the good wishes of “ the Religious Pailiament Extension,’' 
the outcome of the Chicago Parliament of Religions, to 
which refei’ence has already been made. 

In the second general sitting at the Sorbonne, September 
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4th, M. A. Sabatier read a paper upon “ Biblical Criticism and 
the Science of Religion,” in which he treated the subject very 
exhaustively. He began by showing how Biblical criticism 
had been at first dogmatic, aiming at a reconciliation of the 
texti^which seemed to contradict each other. Compelled to 
apply philology to the study of the text, criticism freed 
itself from dogma, and became rationalist. Finally it simply 
took a historical character, not seeking a sense according 
with established doctrine, or with modern ideas, but seeking 
to replace the documents in the surroundings among which 
tliOT had their birth. 

These statements were illustrated by examples giving the 
results acquired by the criticisms referred to. These were, 
the composition of the Pentateuch, the nature and the 
signification of the Apocalypse, the genesis of the primitive 
Catholic Church, and the formation of the Gospels. He 
strove to show how Biblical criticism, making clear the 
intimate relations between the religions of the Bible and the 
world around, naturally resulted in the science of religion in 
general. Such criticism exercised, therefore, a pacific action, 
setting forth, as it did, what was valid and historically 
necessary in all forms of religion. 

To many among my audience this will naturally seem to 
be a matter of opinion. There can be no doubt that Biblical 
criticism is of great value, but the question perforce arises 
whether this has conduced to a pacific (ir^nique) result. 
And it is equally doubtful whether it will do so in the 
future. That it may help to show what is valuable and 
historically necessary is possible, and even probable; but 
Avill the various Christian sects accept this, and is it not 
likely to lead to further religious disputes? The odium 
theologicutn, as we know well, has passed into a proverb. 

p]xceedingly interesting was M. Jean Reville’s report upon 
the present state of the teaching of religious history in 
Kurope and America. This study was a favourite one in 
England, where, however, it has no professors, and though 
studied in Germany, it is not in reality officially recognised. 
Though it has made considerable progress during the last 
quarter of a century, it is still far from occupying its proper 
place. The lecturer distinguished three types of teaching 
with regard to the science of the history of religion, namely,, 
teaching of a theological nature born in the theological 
faculties of Holland ; the strictly historical type which saw 
the light in France ; and, lastly, the varied American type^ 
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having a moral, social, pliilosophical, or educational end in 
view, together with historical instruction. It might be an 
advantage, according to circumstances and surroundings, to 
develop the teaching of this new science in one of these 
three directions, but the important thing was that it simuld 
be recognized in university circles as a necessary element 
for a healthy understanding of human evolution in the past, 
and even for the psychological, moral, and social problems of 
the present, for at the present time the struggle for life is 
carried on between men of every race and every form of 
religious belief. 

This, naturally, was placing the objects of the Congress 
upon a very high level indeed, and though it may not have 
come to all who heard the lecture with all the force which it 
deserved, it must have been recognized by many as a note- 
worthy utterance. Indeed, it is one which all ought to 
keep in mind, for it has a practical bearing on the everyday 
life of hundreds and thousands who have now, or who will 
have in the future, dealings with those of other religions 
and of other nationalities. If all who travel in other lands 
understood rightly the thoughts and feelings of those of 
other races and religions with whom they came into contact, 
there would not only be a better understanding and 
sympathy between them, but the possessor of this know- 
ledge would be in a better position to discuss with such 
persons the tilings whereon they differed and agreed, and 
whenever such might be the case, he would assuredly have 
a much gi-eater power for good, and setting aside in this 
connection the chances of conversion, would at least find 
greater respect, if nothing more. 

At the next general meeting, September Gth, at the 
Sorbonne, a paper upon Islam and Tarseeism, by Professor 
Goldzieher, was read. The author showed, by examples 
drawn from the Hadith, the most ancient Mohammedan 
tradition, that it was not only Judaism and Christianity 
which exercised their influence on tlie historical formation of 
the religion of Mohammed, but that we must also recognise 
the influence exercised by the religion of the Persians, 
namely, Mazdeism. The subject was an interesting one, 
especially proceeding as it did from sucli a scholar as 
Professor Goldzieher. 

Count Goblet d’Alviella spoke of the historical relations 
between religion and morals. Religion has acted, from its 
beginning, as a force tending strongly to social consolidation. 
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It acted by developing the spirit of sacrifice, by enforcing 
the principle of aiitliority, by evoking the fear of vengeance 
hereafter, by inculcating (through the taboo) respect for 
property, by sanctioning customs (worship of ancestors, etc,), 
by guaranteeing oaths. The progress of morals, in its turn, 
forces relirious and theological traditions to modify them- 
selves, and finishes by obliging men to place ethics above 
rites and ceremonies. The idea of retribution, whether in 
this world or in the next, has contributed much to the 
strengthening of morals. Here, again, however, reli^ous 
ritualism has, at a later date, fettered the upward rising 
towards a higher moral state. But religion contains other 
motives than fear and interest, namely, love of God, and the 
desire for communion \\ ith divine activity having good for 
its object. Thus there are continuous and successive action 
and reaction. The feeling of duty regenerates the feeling of 
religion, which, again, strengthens the feeling of duty. 

M. Marillier, one of the Secretaries of the Congress, then 
read a paper upon “ The Relations between Folklore and the 
Science of Religion.” In a series of well-chosen examples, he 
showed how much the survival of ancient beliefs or practices 
in the popular traditions of our civilized countries, and how 
much the methodical study of the religious beliefs of non- 
civilised peoples at the present time, explain the origin and 
evolution of historical religions, and what precious elements 
they furnish for religious psychology. 

The fourth general sitting was held on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, at the Sorbonne. The only paper recorded as being 
read is that of M. Fournier de Flaix, who, with running 
comments, gave an account of the statistics of the religions 
in the year 1900, from the censuses, the estimates given by 
missionaries, the works of economists, and consular agents. 
These offered a basis for comparison with the statements 
published in former years, and some of the estimates made 
were sufficiently noteworthy. In all probability statistics 
had never been listened to more patiently than on this 
occasion. 

After announcing the works presented to the Congress, 
the various resolutions passed in the different sections were 
read. They v%re as follows : — 

M. Marillier to draw up a report upon the terms in use in 
the history of religions, and especially those used by non- 
civilized peoples. 

The Buddhist churches in Japan to unite in the creation 
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of a journal in 'which bibliographical notices ■would be 
published of the principal works dealing with the Buddhist 
religion appearing in Japan and in the Japanese language. 

A group of savants to draw up an inventory of Arab 
Christian literature, Judeo- Arabic literature, and ♦ pon- 
Mussulman literature in general. 

The reading, by Professor Reville, President of the 
Congress, of a remarkable paper from the pen of Mr. Conj’- 
beare, of Oxford, gave rise to the resolution that the atten- 
tion of learned men and historians should be directed more 
and more to the lituj*gies, rites, and practices of the Christian 
Churches of the East, beyond the influence of Greece and 
Borne, so as to complete our present knowledge of ancient 
Christianity, which is founded almost exclusively upon 
documents of Grajco-Roman origin. (The paper in question, 
which refers to sacrifices in the early Christian Churches, 
will be noticed in its place.) 

Upon the motion of M. Camerlynck, of Amiens, the 
Congress agreed to the following resolution : — 

That at the next Congress attention be drawn to the 
relations which may have existed, at the commencement, 
between Buddhism and Christianity. 

Certain other resolutions, namely, 

That the Philosophy of Religion should be included within 
the scope of the Congress ; 

That future Congresses should apply themselves to the 
task of resolving the problem as to the order in which the 
various religions have appeared upon the earth ; and 

That the Congress, in view of the religious elements in 
Dante, should contribute to the constitution of a Dante 
Society, 
were rejected. 

The question of periodicity was then considered, and it 
was decided that the Congress should meet every four years. 
In consequence of this, the proposal of the secretaries of the 
British group of the International School at the Paris 
Exhibition, that the Congress should be held in Glasgow in 
1901, in connection with the Glasgow Exhibition, and that 
of the Organizing Committee of the Universal Exhibition to 
be held at Uidge in 1903, that the Congress* should reunite 
there in that year, were declined. It was decided that the 
present commission should continue in power, and constitute 
an international commission, which should choose the city 
where the Congress should next be held, and procure, in that 
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city, the formation of a national committee which should 
organize the same. 

The fifth and last (leneral Meeting of the Coiigi-ess was 
held at the Exhibition, in the Uongress-Hall, on the 8th of 
Septe(>iber. On that occasion Mr. Cams read a notice sent 
by Professor Bouney upon the Parliament of Religions held 
at Chicago on the occasion of the International Exhibition 
held there in 1893, to which reference has already been 
made. In this communication the great value of such a 
reunion as that at Chicago was emphasized, forming an apt 
illusti-ation of what Count Goblet d’Alviella had said in his 
paper upon the historical relations between religion and 
morals. In this “ Parliament ” a Roman Catholic Cardinal 
took a leading part, and the meetings were closed with the 
Lord’s Prayer, led on one occasion by Rabbi Dr. Hirech, 
and on another by Mr. Mozoomdar, of the Brahmo-Somaj. 
It must bo admitted that Dr. Bonney has good reason to be 
satisfied with the great assembly over which he presided, for 
out of the “ Parliament of Religions ” the Congress for the 
History of Religions of this and future years has undoubtedly 
grown. 

After this, Count Angelo de Gubernatis spoke at great 
length, ill French, upon the future of the science of religion. 
He rendered homage to what Franco and French historians 
had done in this work, and referred to the Rhme de VHistoive 
den Religions, in its forty volumes. He showed how study 
renders all religions worthy of respect. He referred to the 
part of popular inspiration in the various religions, that of 
artists and poets, who have made them live, and emphasized 
the fact that, to understand them well, it is needful not only 
to analyze and dissect them, but to have, at the same time, 
such religious feeling as will permit one to seize and to 
reconstruct them as they were when they had a living 
reality. It is, it is true, possible at the present time to 
approach the study of the comparative history of religion, 
but this comparison can only be of use for the popular and 
spontaneous elements of the subject. The ritual element 
instituted by the churches, and the moral elements furnished 
in general by individuals, are too diversified to be easily 
made the subje#t of fruitful comparison. He insisted upon 
the importance of folklore seriously studied as an aid to the 
comparative study of religions, aiid strongly recommended 
his colleagues to vrork (juietly and to seize the inherent logic 
of religious history, whioJi is a popular logic. 


D 
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The abstract M^hich I have liad to use for the above is 
evidently far from being satisfactory, and the subject and 
argument of the latter part of it at least seems weak. As a 
matter of fact, Count Gubernatis introduced some ideas into 
his long address which were, it seemed to me, worthy of 
being noted, but which are not included in the process 
verhaux. One of these was a practical illustration as to the 
way in which, in the heathen past, a single goddess became, 
in consequence of being viewed in two different aspects and 
worshipped at two different places, two distinct goddesses. 
This he illustrated by the veneration given in Catholic 
countries to the Virgin Mary, who, though regarded by all 
educated persons as a single personage, became, in the 
eyes of the lower classes, a different personality for each 
aspect under which she was venerated. Nevertheless, the 
learned professor spoke of the Catholic Church with every 
respect. 

After thanks to the Count de Gubernatis, tlie President, 
Professor Iteville, spoke of the work of the Congress and its 
success, congi’atulating the members upon the excellent 
spirit wliich they had caused to reign over all their 
cieliberations. They were going to separate, he said, with 
that feeling of human fraternity Avhich unites conscientious 
men above diversities of opinion or of confession. The 
Congress for the History of Religions had thus created a 
precedent which would determine the character of all future 
Congresses. M. Jules Oppert then congratulated the 
President of the Congress in his turn, attributing to him the 
merit of this success. 


Of the papers read in the sections only very summary 
reports have been published, so that, not having been able 
to hear them all, I am not in a position to give a very full 
account of them. This, however, is in all probability not a 
thing to be regretted, as, to say the truth, 1 do not feel by 
any means competent to report lectures upon so complex a 
subject. The feeling of bewilderment which I had after 
listening to a paper at one of the general meetings upon, I 
believe, certain aspects of Brahmanism, I can hardly describe. 
It was so interlarded with Indian words, expressions, and 
technical terms as to be quite incomprehensible to me, and 
in all probability many others who heard it were in similar 
case to myself. 
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The following were among the principal papers read 


Sections A and G united. — Germans, Celts, Slavs, non-civilised 
, # races, 

A long and very remarkable paper by M. Wenceslas 
Sieroszewski upon the religion, the beliefs, the rites, and the 
customs of the Yacoutas, and particularly upon Shamanism 
and the practice of sorcery. 

Count Goblet dAlviella, the President of the Section, read 
a paper upon the employment of the comparative method in 
the study of religious phenomena, with a view of determining 
where it has its application, and where the strictly historical 
method alone is permissible. 

A paper by M. Raoul de la Grasserie was read upon the 
social part played by sacrifice, to which M. Marillier added 
some observations tending to complete the study of the 
subject. 

A paper by M. de la Grasserie upon Totemism in its 
relation with the formation of the clan, Zoolatry, and 
Metensomatose (? transmigration of the body). 

M. de Zmigrodski read a paper upon the history ot 
primitive religion referring to the sun and fire, being an 
explanation at the same time historical and philosophical of 
a diagram on cloth 12 metres long bearing 1,500 figures 
(different forms of the swastica or solar wheel). The 
theories put forward in connection with this did not find 
general acceptance. 

Professor Oltramare, of the University of Geneva, then 
read a communication upon the application of the law of 
evolution with regard to religion. Religions, as he showed, 
were subject to change, but these changes are not reducible 
to uniform laws. 

M. L. Pineau read a paper upon the song of Hagbard and 
Signe, and the Myth of Jupiter and Danae, the origin of 
which he regarded as a solar myth. The connection of the 
two legends was admitted, but not tlie explanation. 

M. W. Bugiel read a communication upon the demonology 
of the people o^Poland. 

Mr. Cams spoke of the influence of science upon religion. 

Captain Bertrand spoke of the transformation which has 
taken place, under the influence of Christian missions, in the 
religion of the ba-Rotsi and the ba-Ssouta. 

D 2 
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Two papers were then read by AI. Pj*ato, the first upon 
the ancient religious beliefs of Mexico and Peru, and their 
relations with those of the ancient world ; and the second 
upon the worship of Ptah, the Egyptian god of fire, 
compared with that of Hephsestes and Vulcan, i 

(It will be remembered that this latter point was one of 
those set down for discussion in the Egyptian Section, in 
which, one would imagine, it ought to have been read. 
There may, however, have been some special reason for the 
course adopted.) 

The last paper of this section mentioned in the irvoces- 
verhaux is one by the indefatigable M. de la Grasserie, 
which was read by the Secretary of the Section, M. Marillier. 
It was upon non-sexuality and sexuality in divinities. 


Sections B and E united . — The Far East^ India^ 
and Iran. 

M. V. Henry read a study of the relations between 
Buddhism and positivism, insisting particularly upon the 
differences between them. He was follow'ed by Mr. J. A. 
Cree, who referred to the attitude of Auguste Comte with 
regard to Buddhism. A further contribution to the study of 
the same religion was the paper by Mr. Ryavon Fujishima, 
j)rofessor at Kyoto, upon the crisis recently experienced by 
Buddhism in Japan, and its present state. This gave 
M. Fournier de Flaix an opportunity to ask the author for 
information upon the religious statistics of Japan. The 
answer was to the effect that the constant interchanging 
( liinitration rdcipro(jue) between the sects belonging to 
Buddhism and Shintoism rendered a religious census almost 
impossible. 

The next paper was by M. ]\Iinas Tcheraz, upon some 
very curious legends concerning Alexander the Groat, 
written down at the mouth of old Armenian story-tellers. 

At the next sitting of the combined sections the interesting 
question of Babism came under discussion, in consequence of 
the reading of a paper by Mr. Ark6Iian, who had studied its 
doctrines in Persia at first hand. More information was 
asked for concerning the present forms of worship and the 
literature of the BM)is. 

(It will probably be remembered that the great interest of 
this new religion is that it has grown up within quite recent 
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years, and that we have here a faith of which all tlie stages 
of its development are known.) 

After this Buddhism was again the subject of discussion, 
openej^ by a very original paper by Mr. Chikazumi upon its 
evolution in Japan. M. Levi then spoke of tlie expansion of 
this faith, and the continually increasing relations between 
the different churches and the different countries professing 
the Buddhist faith. 

This was followed by a very learned paper by M. 
Chavannes upon the origins, naturist on one side, animist 
on the other, of the old religion of China, establishing a 
relation of historical filiation between the divine pair “ god 
of the sun and ancestor,” and the divine pair “goddess of 
the earth and god of heaven.” Count Gubernatis refeiTed 
to the analogies in the Italian cult of Terminus (Jupiter as 
god of boundaries) associated with the Lares and Manes. 
M. G. Oppert said that there were analogies in the worship 
of the aborigines of India. 

At the next meeting (September 7th) M. G. Oppert gave 
an account of the ideas and worship attached to the 
Calagi’ama, a kind of ammonite found in Gandaki, which 
had become an emblem of Vislinu, and which had probably 
been originally an emblem of feminine energy. 

This was followed by an expression of opinion by the 
Svami Vivekanandra upon the development of the Hindu 
religion from its commencement, and was of great interest 
as containing the views of a native of the country and a 
professor of the faith under discussion. He accorded greater 
influence to animism and the Avorship of ancestors than to 
naturism, and distinguished, besides, as important factors, 
two other elements, the one philosophic, and the other 
magic. He defended Indian tradition against the theories 
of W esterii Indianists. 

After this. Buddhism again hekV the field, and M. A. 
Fourcher presented a copy of his Etude sur V Tconographie 
Bouddhique de Vlnde^ in which he gave a summary of the 
results of the inquiry which he had made in the course of a 
mission in India. To this M. S. Levy added some picturesque 
accoimts of his #'ecent journey to Nepal and described the 
state of Buddhism in that country, where its disappearance 
is at present only a question of years. With regard to this 
M. Senart, the President, remarked that this disappearance 
of Buddhism was no more caused in ancient times by religious 
persecutions than it is to-day. , 
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Sections D and C united . — Semitic religions and the 
religions of EggpL 

As it was the Semitic Section in which I had inscribed 
myself, it was here that I found my home during the time 
the Congress lasted, and as I heard most of the papers read, 
I am able to describe wh«at happened more from my own 
notes and observations. Of this united section of the 
religions of Egypt and the Semitic races, M. Ed. Naville, one 
of tlie Hon. CoiTesponding Members of this Institute, was 
elected president, and Professors Goldzieher, of Budapesth, 
Montet, of Geneva, vice-presidents. In consequence of the 
very comprehensive nature of the subject from such diverse 
elements being united, the papers read were of very varying 
nature, and some of them were of considerable importance. 

The variations of certain dogmas of Islamism were first 
commented upon by M. Clement Huart, after which M. 
Maurice Vernes read a paper upon the sanctuaries of the 
Canaanitish region which were frequented concurrently by 
the Israelites and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
regions. The paper gave rise to a considerable amount of 
discussion, in which MM. Iluart, Derenbourg, Capart, Mayer- 
Lambert, Montet, and Offbrd took part. 

Countess Martinengo Cesaresco then read a paper entitled 
“ The Hebrew Conception of Animals/' in English, in which, 
among other points, the belief that they could speak (as 
instanced by Balaam’s ass) was referred to. 

At the second meeting of the section, J\I. Capart, of the 
Museum at Brussels, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ The 
Festival of Striking the Ann.” This he explained as the 
festival commemorating the defeat of the p(‘ople so called, 
and there was a long disquisition as to the identity of this 
ancient nationality. 

A short paper of some interest was then read by Professor 
Naville for Mr. Oflbrd, upon Apollo-Alasiotas and Apollo- 
Eeseph, in which the suggestion was made that the place- 
imme Alasia is the Alasia of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, and 
therefore in Syria, and if that be the ca^, the place in 
question cannot be identified with the island of Cyprus (the 
received^ identification). Another point of the paper was 
the possible connection of the vrord Apollo in this case with 
the Aplu of the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions, aplu Unu 
being the translation of the name Dumuzi\da\^ “ everlasting 
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olFspring ” or “ son,” the Tainnmz of the Bible, and the 
Adonis of Greek mythology. With regard to the latter 
statement, I have nothing to say against it, and as for the 
formeii it certainly seems to me to be very reasonable, 
though Professor Sayce, I believe, does not agree with it. 

At the next sitting came my own communication, upon 
the religion of the Babylonians 2,000 years before Christ. 
This was a paper based upon the proper names of men found 
in the numerous inscriptions of the time of the first dynasty 
of Babylon (that to which Hammurabi or Amraphel belonged), 
and was therefore similar to one that I read in April, 18y4, 
before tlie Victoria Institute, which, liowever, referred to a 
period about 1,500 years later. In this paper concerning 
the earlier period, I was able to make a reference to one of 
the points set down for discussion in the programme of the 
Congress, and to show that the Babylonians of that period 
not only believed in a life beyond the grave, but that they 
also thought that, after they had departed this life, they 
went to dwell with the deity whom they had worshipped on 
the earth, just as the Chaldean Noah, Pir-napistim, in the 
Babylonian story of the Flood, announced it as being his 
intention to do. The identification of the gods with each 
other was likewise touched upon, together with the deifica- 
tion of cities, rivers, etc. The discussion which took place 
showed that the scholars present were interested in the 
subject. An attempt to identify the goddess Istar with the 
sun-god Samas fell to the ground, and the scholar proposing 
it had to give way to convincing argument. 

After a thesis by M. Dussaud, “ History and Religion of the 
Nosairis,” a j\Iussulman sect which flourished in the twelfth 
century and which still exists upon the Syrian coast, Dr, Gar- 
haud read a paper in which he spoke at great length upon 
prophesying and ventriloquism. That the prophets of the 
Old Testament were at the same time ventriloquists was 
strongly opposed by MM. Israel Levy and Klein, whilst Dr. 
Oppert made the jocular remark that the prophets did not 
speak “ du ventre,” but from the mouth. 

At the fourth session of the Kgypto-Semitic Section Mr, 
Schmidt, of G^>niell University, read a communication upon 
the evolution of religious life before Mohammed, which I did 
not, unfortunately, near. He was followed by il. Philippe 
Berger, the well-known Phoenician scholar, upon the 
conquest of Palestine according to the Tel-el-Amama 
tablets. He was of opinion that these documents tended 
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to show that the Hebrews took possession of the country 
in a series of partial and successive invasions, of which that 
led by Moses was but the last phase. There is, in all 
probability, nothing against this theoiy, except that no 
mention of it occurs anywhere in the Bible. Surely, if* the 
Hebrews, on their arrival, had found in the promised land 
friends Avho had gone before, they would have spoken of the 
joy of meeting again those vrlio had valiantly fought to^ 
prepare the Avay for the last remnant of the captivity of 
Egvpt. 

The last paper was merely mentioned at the meeting, the 
convei’sation being ratlier too general to allow of a really 
good summary being made on the spur of the moment. It 
was by Professor Ira il. Price, of the Chicago University, and 
treated shortly of the religion of the state of Lagash aecoi^l- 
ing to one of the great cylinders of the patesi Gudea. A 
great deal of interesting material exists for an examination 
of the religion of Babylonia during this period, and I hope 
to turn my attention to it before long, examining, as I have 
done for the later periods, the personal names. 


Section E . — Religions of Greece and Rome. 

The president of this section Avas M. Cumont. 

After the secretary of the section, M. J. Toutain, had 
spoken of the proper method to study Greek mythology, the 
Abbe Fourricre offered some curious comparisons between 
the Greek legend of Asclepios and the history of the 
prophet Elias, to which M. Audollent and the president 
made, objections. 

At the second session of the section the thing principally 
spoken of Avas the Avorship of ]\Iithra, concerning the bas- 
reliefs illustrating Avhich M. Toutain read some notes. Of 
these he pi oposed a methodic classification, and sought to 
obtain from them information concerning the legend of 
Mithra and the character of Mithraism, Avdiich Avas at 
the same time naturalistic, astronomical, and moral. 

This A\\as folloAved by a paper by the Abbe jfhurricre, ANdio, 
in a special study, sought to set forth the relations Avhich, 
according to him, must have existed betAveen Mithraism, 
Greek mythology, and Biblical liistory. 

The president of the section, M. Cumont, then read a note 
ui)on the Zeus Stratios of Mithridates, in Avhich he com- 
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muiiicated the results of a recent journey which he had 
made in Pontus. Zeus Stratios is a divinity of the natives 
of that distnct. 

At ^e third sitting of tliis section the connection between 
Greek mythology and Biblical history again came to the 
fore, and it was again a communication from the Abbe 
Fourriere, who wished to show, in a note upon the 
signification of the number 50, a connection oetween 
Greek mythology and the history of the prophet Elijah 
and the tribe of I)an. 

Next came the turn of pagan ideas in Chri 8 tianit 3 % tlie 
first being a communication upon the pagan religious beliefs 
found in the Divine Comedy of Dante, and the second some 
remarks by M. A. Audollent, of Clorrnont-Fen*and, who 
demonstrated the survival of pagan ideas in the Latin 
literature of Christian Africa in tlie 6th century, especially 
in the works of the poets Luxorius and Dracontius. As to 
the cause of this, it was probably due to the school of the 
Arians, or because it was a neutral ground with regard to 
the Vandals. 

A kindred subject was that of the paper read by IVI, 
Toutain, entitled “ La Solidarite entre leCultede la Madonne 
et le Culte d’Astarte,” by M. Hugo de Lomnitz. He added 
to this a short account of the results of the excavations 
carried on at Mont-Saint-Bernard, from which it was 
manifest that the original Gaulish worship on that spot 
had been followed by a Roman cult, which, in its turn, had 
given place to the Christian cult, represented by that 
celebrated hospice. 

The last paper read in the section was by M. Derenbourg, 
and was of less general interest. It treated of the words 
Taurohole and Criobole, in which he explained the ending hole 
as a Grmcised form of the word Baal or Bel. These two 
words signified therefore respectively “ bull’’ and “ram of 
Baal.” A recent Himyaritic inscription, he said, gave the 
word Shm^Baalam, meaning “bull of Baal.” 


• Section H. — Christianity. 

This section sat under the presidency of M. Sabatier, and 
takes up more space in the compte-rendu than any of the 
sections. I do not intend, therefore, to speak of all the 
papers read, as that might make this portion of my report of 
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inordinate length. I shall only refer to those which seem 
to be the most interesting to English readers. 

Averroism occupied the first place, the opening paper of 
this section being “AveiToism and Averro’ists ^f the 
Thirteenth Century,’* according to the De Unitate Intelhctm 
contra Averroutoi* of St. Thomas of Aquinas, by M. Picavet. 
He showed that the Averroists, from the thirteenth century 
onwards, opposed reason to faith. M. Alphandery followed 
with a paper entitled, ‘‘ Was there a popular Averroism in 
the Thirteentli Century ? ” — a question which he answered in 
the negative. 

The next paper was by Mr. Conybeare, of Oxford, upon 
the sacrifice of animals in the Oriental churches, notably 
that of the Armenians, and how these sacrifices persisted to 
an exceedingly late date in certain parts of Christendom. 
In the discussion which followed, references were made to 
the relation of these sacrifices with love-feasts and the 
Eucharist, and the outcome of the matter was the passing of 
a resolution recommending the study by scholars of those 
aspects of Christianity in the East which had escaped the 
action of Graeco-Roman civilization. 

At the second meeting of this section the opening paper 
was by M. Piepenbring, who read and made abstracts of a 
long paper upon the fundamental principles of the teaching 
of Jesus, in four parts-- the authority of the Old Testament 
according to Jesus; His ideas of the Kingdom of God; His 
conception of the Messiah ; and tlie way in which Jesus 
represents the Heavenly Father. An interesting discussion 
followed, the consensus of opinion being that M. Piepenbring 
had enclosed the Saviour too closely in the current Jewish 
Apocalyptic element, without taking account of other 
influences (prophetism, etc.); and of having spoken too 
strongly against the exaggerated spiritualization of the 
teaching of Jesus in a modern sense, falling into an excess 
the other way. 

Rabbi Klein, of Stockholm, then communicated a long 
paper in German relative to the influence of Essenism on 
Christianity. This was summed up by the acting president, 
M. Bonet-Maury, in French. Herr Klein tmphasized the 
continued existence, in Israel, of a small Church within the 
large one— a society of “pious folk** {anavim, ebionim), of 
which he finds traces even in the ninth century before Christ. 
He distinguished between^ the Essenians by race and those 
forming a commiyiity of initiated. 
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Continuing his paper the next day, Rabbi Klein tried to 
show that Cnrist borrowed from Essenism, as the author had 
determined it, the piinciples of his gospel. 

In t]^e discussion which followed, Professor Albert R6ville 
showed that true Essenism is an extreme manifestation of 
the Pharisee principle — that of the separation of the pure and 
the impure. It could not therefore have inspired the gospel 
of Christ. 

Mr. Fries, of Stockholm, then commenced the reading of 
his paper upon “ The Conceptions of Jesus as to the ResuiTec- 
tion of the Dead,” which he finished at the next sitting (the 
fourth) of this section. He showed that according to Christ, 
the just, on dying, entered immediately and integrally into 
eternal life. 

In the discussion which followed Professor Oppert contested 
that there had never been in Mosaic Judaism, apart from 
Jewish mythology, any doctrine whatever as to the lot of 
man after death. 

It was at the final sitting that M. Camerlynck, of Amiens, 
asked that the relations between Christianity and Buddhism 
should be studied more closely, leading to the resolution to 
that effect already referred to. The remarks made led 
M. A. Reville to set forth some of the most striking analogies 
between the two religions, but he insisted upon the I’adical 
differences of tendency which separates them, the one having 
as its ideal the constantly increasing expansion of life into 
life eternal, and the other tending to annihilation as being 
the supreme happiness of the soul. 

The last paper of this section was that of Professor Jean 
Reville, one of the Secretaries of the Congress, who spoke of 
the testimony brought by tlie Book of the Shepherd of Hermas 
(from 125 to 140 A.D.) as fo the history of the first Christian 
community at Rome. This was a mundane community, 
comprising rich people in its numbers, and but little 
tormented with doctrinal preoccupations, though the wonies 
of discipline already manifested themselves in it. There 
was not yet a monarchic episcopacy at Rome in their 
days. 

I have tried^o produce a fairly complete statement of the 
work done at the First Congi*ess for the History of Religions 
held at Paris in September last, and though I have not been 
able to give as much information at first hand as I should 
have liked, I trust that it will not on that account have lost 
much of its interest. The principal thing^wanting about it 
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will probably be some want of spontaneity — the reason 
being that it is based on the Comj)te8-rendus sent out a few 
days before the date fixed for reading. Nevertheless, 
I trust that it will have been found interesting t(i most 
of my hearers. In conclusion, I have only to adcl that 
this Congress was in every way a success, and that it 
has taken its place among the most important periodical 
learned assemblages of the time. It is difficult, from 
what has been published, to give a complete account of 
the full value of its work — that will only be done when its 
transactions have been given to the v/orld. If I have 
eiiabled you to gather a faint idea of its importance, I shall 
be content. Of one thing, hoAvever, there can be no doubt, 
and that is, that it promises to bo the most effective means 
of finding out the general ideas of mankind respecting man’s 
Maker, and man’s relations with Him. 


Discl'ssiox. 

The President. — I think the Members of the Institute will fee! 
that they are under a great obligation to Mr. Pinches for this 
interesting report of what was spread over a considerable number 
of days in Paris, Of course a great variety of subjects came 
before the Congress, as may be gathered from this communication. 

I will now invite any Members of the Institute, who wish to do 
so, to ask questions or make remarks with respect to certain 
special points. 

Mr. Martin L. Rocjse. — The exceedingly comprehensive account 
we have just listened to has, I doubt not, fallen on very interested 
ears, though it is very difficult to retain in one’s mind so great 
comprehensiveness. 

Now the points that struck me most were thos*e which referred 
to Mr. Pinches’ favourite subject, Assyriology and Oriental 
research, and I should like, first of all, to ask him the exact 
form of that title of Apollo ? 

Mr. Pinches. — “ Alasiotas.” 
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Mr. Rouse. — And who was the gentleman who discovered that 
that meant Apollo of Alasiya ? 

Mr. Pinches. — It was a suggestion of Mr. Oiford s. 

Mr. l^ousE. — Those who have not yet read the full translation 
into English of the TelUAmarna tablets made by Colonel Conder 
should not fail to do so at the earliest opportunity. Among the 
fascinating letters in that compilation are several written by a 
king of Alasiya, a country hitherto unheard of in secular history, 
but bearing a name very like that of a group of islands mentioned 
by the prophet Ezekiel (xxvii, 7), namely, Elishah, and being 
like them a maritime region, for only ships are mentioned as the 
means of conveying the products exchanged between it and 
Egypt, and a region within or near to the Greek settlements of 
Asia Minor, for its neighbours were the northern Hittites and the 
Lukki — i.e., either the Lycians or the Ligyans. Again, the name 
Elishah occurs only once besides in the Bible, namely, in Genesis x, 
where it is given to one of the sons of Javan the son of Japheth ; 
and wherever Greece is mentioned throughout the sacred volume 
it is by the name Javan, as, for instance, where it is stated (in 
Daniel viii and xi) to be an empire that is to overthrow that of 
Persia. 

Now the Greeks fixed as their earliest ancestor one Japetos, a 
son of Heaven and Earth, whose name is evidently only a 
modification of Japheth. Again, as Gladstone tells us, the two 
names under which Homer groups the rank and file of the Greek 
army at Troy were Argeioi and Jaones ( Homer, pp. 101 and 
103) ; and as the awkwardly concurring vowel sounds in Argeioi 
liad once been severed by the digamma (for the Latins wrote it 
Argiv%)y so in all likelihood had they been in Jaones — an unstable 
form, which drifted into loneSy but must originally have been 
Javones; and we learn from jEschylus, in his dramas The 
Fersians (lines 178, 563) that this nation knew the Greeks at 
large as Jaones — that is, Javones, It would not therefore be 
surprising to discover that the Greeks drew one of the titles of 
their ancient and favourite god Apollo from Alasiyah, or Elishah, 
which, taking it® name from the head of one of their earliest 
tribes, must have been one of their earliest settlements. In the 
flourishing days of Tyre’s commerce we had read in the book of 
Ezekiel that the land of Elishah exported to that city fine fabrics 
in blue and purple. And now we read oii the Tell-Amarna tablets 
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that, eight or nine centuries earlier, Elisbah (or Alasijali) 
exported copper and bronze to Egypt. 

As regards the *Abiri* and their invasion of Canaan recounted 
in the Tell-Amarna letters from Jerusalem and probably some 
from other southern towns also, I am convinced that they were 
really the Hebrews. They are, as Conder points out, called a 
“ tribe ’’ and a “ race ” (TelUAmarna Tab., pp. 144 and 147), and so 
could not have been merely confederates, as was at first thought. 
They are stated to have completely overrun the southern hill 
country and among other captures to have taken and destroyed the 
Ajalon of Joshua x (pp. 145 and 149), Addressing the King of 
Egypt as suzerain of Southern Canaan, the King of Jerusalem 
laments, “ The land of the king my lord has been rained, and all 
the rulers have been slainivithin this same year (p. 147) ; and again, 
“The lands of the city of Jerusalem are deserted, '' and “ no man is 
my subject” (pp. 149 and 147). And finally he writes, “We are 
leaving the city of Jerusalem — the chiefs of the garrison have left, 
without an order — through the wnstings of this fellow whom I 
fear ” (p. 151). Moreover, as this letter is written on a different kind 
of clay from the rest, it was almost certainly written during the 
fiight, and perhaps in that last refuge which the divine record 
tells of — the cave of Makkedah (p. 150; and Josh, x, IG). 

This king also writes that the city Beth Baalatn had rebelled to 
the chief of the Abiri (p. 143) ; and we know that Baalah or 
Baale, otherwise called Kirjath-Jearim, was one of the four cities 
of the Gibeonites, the only ones that voluntarily submitted to 
Joshua (cf. Josh, ix, 17, and xv, 60; 1 Sam. vii, 1 ; 2 Sam. vi, 2 ; 
and 1 Chron. xiii, 5, 6). The only general of the ’Abiri clearly 
mentioned on the tablets bears a Hebrew name — Ilimelec. He 
was doubtless one of Joshua’s captains in charge of a special raid ; 
for the great Hebrew leader did not always command in person 
(see Josh, x, 15-18). And, lastly, a contemporary letter from 
Suardata, of Keilah, states that his enemy has put to shame thirty 
temples of the gods (p. 155), a deed which superstition would have 
prevented all but the worshippers of J ehovah from performing. 


* The name, says Conder, always begins, not with h, but with the 
guttural ain (p. 141), 
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As for the objection that the Exodus is usually assigned to the 
reign of Meneptah, 150 years later than that of Amenophis lY, to 
whom these letters were written, an inscription of Meneptah proves 
that the Israelites were already in his time settled in Canaan ; 
for, speaking of an expedition that he made along the Canaanite 
coast, he says, “ Ashkelon has been led away captive, Gezer has 
been taken, Inoam has been annihilated, and Isri’il has been laid 
waste and its seed destroyed ** (Hommel, Hebrew Tradition, p. 266). 

It is remarkable that from the time of the division of the 
kingdom of Israel the tribe of Dan is not once named in its 
history ; but, on the other hand, Ezekiel speaks of a certain Dan 
as trading in the fairs of Tyre in company with Javan, as though 
these were kindred peoples (xxvii, 19).* Again, in the times of 
Jonathan and Simon Maccabeus messages passed between the 
Jew^s and the Lacedmmonians, or Spartans, stating that they were 
brethren, being equally descended from Abraham. The letters that 
bore them were full of the friendliest expressions ; and the first 
sent by the Jews says that since they discovered it they had not 
ceased to remember them at their festivals, in their sacrifices and 
in their prayers, as they would hardly have done if the Spartans 
had been related to them only as closely Q/S the Midianites or the 
Edomites; therefore w^e may conclude that the Spartans were 
children of Jacob also — part or all of a banished tribe of Lsrael 
which had settled in the land of Javan (1 Macc. xii and xiv; c/. 
Josephus Ant. xii, 10, and xiii, 8). 

Now Greek tradition tells us that certain descendants of 
Hercules, with the help of the Dorians, about two generations 
after the Trojan War, conquered the Peloponnesus, establishing 
the dynasties and predominances there found in the earliest times 
of regular history, which begins with the first Olympiad in 
n.c. 776. Again, besides the Grecian Hercules there was an 
Egyptian, an Indian, and a Phcnnician Hercules ; and it must be 
from the last-named that the two mighty rocks which guard the 
Straits of Gibraltar took their appellation, since to the Greeks in 
Homer’s time, about 800 jlc., the region beyond Italy was all 
• 

* The Hebrew vDan Javan = and Dan and Javan, is rendered by 

the E.V., Vedan and Javan ; but the name of no tribe in the least 
resembling Ved an is on record east of Liguria. 
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misty and fabnloua, whereas the Phoenicians wei'e familiar with 
those straits 1,000 years before our era. Again, Samson the 
Danite, by his gigantic strength, his rending of a lion with his 
mere hanas, and his pulling down by the sheer force of his 
shoulders the pillars that upheld the Philistine theatre, was the 
prototype of the Phoenician and the Greek Hercules combined. 
What then more likely than that if the Danites went to settle in 
Greece they should bring the story of their hero with them and 
call themselves his children, suffering him then or thereafter to 
tai.:e a Grecian name and to have his feats augmented by many a 
Grecian fable. That they did settle there is confirmed by Homer, 
who applies the term Dauaoi sometimes to the Greek army at 
large, sometimes to the inhabitants of Argolis, a state just north 
of Lacedmmon in the Peloponnesus, and liaving the brother of the 
King of Sparta for its ruler. 

There is another proof that the story of Samson had spread 
round tho Mediterranean in the annual custom of sending foxes 
into the circus at Rome with torches tied to their hacks, a custom 
which Ovid can explain only by saying that an obscure country boy 
had once set corn-fields on fire in a somewhat similar way (Fasti 
IV, 681 et seq,). 


The Rev. P. A. Walkkr, D.D.—I think it will be agreed by all 
present that so many religions have been touched on, and so many 
centuries referred to, and so many different nations, that we 
scarcely know which to remark on first, Mr. Pinches* paper has 
been so prolific of interest in every respect. 

With 1 -egard to the last subject, I tl.ink Mr. Pinches is quite 
right m saying that Dan disappeared almost altogether after the 
time of Solomon. It is a notable fact that in the Book of the 
Revelation, when all the sons uf tho patriarch Jacob have been 
named, apparently the name of Dan nowhere occurs. 

Then the last speaker referred to some relation between the 
Spartans and the Maccabees. There is some mysterious connec- 
tion between the Spartans and the Eastern Nations. Croesus 
King of Lydia was in ti.e habit of consulting the oracles of Greece 
that were held in best repute. The Dorian Hempoli.s, situate on 
the coast of Western Asia, would further facilitate intercourse 
between the Spartan and Oriental, and perhaps we are only 
partially acquainted with the various points of contact As an 
instance, when visitmg the ruins of Sardis. I leai-ned that a part of 
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the ancient citadel was termedi Gerousia (assembly of elders). 
Now the Spartans were the only people of Greece that possessed, a 
representative body of that name. 

Mr. Pinches touched on bas-reliefs in connection with oriental 
religions in Western Europe. A very curious circumstance fell 
under my notice thirty years ago, showing how orientalism had been 
introduced into the west of the Roman Empire. I was in a sub- 
terranean portion of an old castle in Newcastle-on-Tyne, where I 
noticed a bas-relief enclosing an effigy of the Persian god, Mithral 
leaning against a column ; and it could only have been placed there 
through some Roman legionary, having served at the two opposite 
ends of the empire, first towards the rising, and subsequently 
towards the setting sun, at the then boundary of the Roman 
power between England and Scotland. 

Jt is very remarkable how far the Roman Empire extended and 
how far the soldiers were affected by Eastern religions. The old 
man who showed me round the dungeon made the remark, “ The 
Romans were never at a loss for the want of a god or two.” 

Then as to the mixture of Mosaic ritual together with the 
Eucharist and the Armenian churches practising sacrifice in their 
worship. I can readily believe that, as I have been told of the 
modern star worshippers of Babylon practising an amalgamation 
(1) of heathen rites along with (2) the Mosaic ordinance of 
dipping the live bird in the blood of the slain and letting it go 
free, and (3) of Christian Holy Communion. 

About Babism, the modern sect of the Persians, I may, perhaps, 
direct your attention to a work on the subject of religious sects in 
Persia including views on Babism, written, I think, by Brown in 
Persia. Our Lord is said by one authority to have borrowed the 
principles of His gospel from Essenism. I cannot, while not 
holding with that, accept the suggestion that Essenism is allied 
with the principles of the Pharisees ; for the Essenes were 
religious and simple in their lives. At any rate, they were never 
objects of our Lord’s blame, while the Pharisees and Sadducees 
were. 

Then as to thfe question of the Identification of deities, two 
volumes* were published by a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 


* Cults of the Grech States, 
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L. R. Farncll, M.A., dwelling a good deal on that subject, with 
the different titles and names of the gods or goddesses. I think 
that is pushed a little too far. I can agree with Hercules being 
identified with Samson of the Scriptures, but I do not sec Jiow you 
can identify Apollo, god of the sun, with Adonis, as doomed to 
spend six months in the shades of the nether regions, the Taramnz 
of Ezekiel’s vision wept for by Jewish women, and whom the 
poet Milton commemorates in the mention of the river of Syria, 
that ran red to the sea — really owing to the soil washed out of the 
mountains in its course, but according to the legendary account 
with the blood of Tammuz yearly slain. It is very likely that 
there are many points of contact between Hercules and Samson, 
and not only in one city, but in many, of Greece was there a local 
Heracles with minor differences of detail as regards the particular 
surnames and diversities of ritual. 

Mr. Pinches. — I have not much to say in reply. 

My object, this evening, was to place before you an account of 
what tooK place at the Congress for the History of Religions, and 
I have put down, as concisely as I could, the opinions of other 
people who, unfortunately, are not here to reply. 

With regard to the question whether Elishah of the Old Testa- 
ment is the Alasiya of the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, that I am 
inclined to leave undecided. There is a great likeness between 
the two words, no doubt. The definition that is generally 
accepted by Assyriologists is that the Alasiya of the Tol-el- 
Amarna Tablets is the island of Cyprus. That, of course, is very 
possible, but some hold it to be not proven. 

Mention was made by Mr. Rouse of the word Javan being used 
for Greece by the Persians. In the A ssyrio-Baby Ionian inscriptions 
the common word for Greece is Yawannu. Professor Sayce 
thought he bad found another form in the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets ; 
but it requires more proof, 

I am in doubt, referring to another point raised by Mr. Rouse, 
whether the Habiri are the Hebrews or not, and I am equally in 
doubt whether it means the confederates. It is supposed to bo 
represented by the characters sa-gas, and in tha% case it is written 
ideographically. In this case it would be more logical to apply it 
to a number of wandering tribes than to the Hebrews. But still 
it is necessary to admit that it is not certain that sagas is the 
equivalent of Hahari, 
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There are many other points that might be referred to, but as 
it is late and they are many, I think I may leave them for the 
present, as some of them will be touched upon in all probability 
later on, and I can only say, with regard to the long and 
interesting notes that Dr. Walker made, I wish I had half his 
knowledge so as to be able to make a few comments upon them. 
(Applause.) 

The vote of thanks having been duly carried, the meeting 
adjourned. 



ORDINARY MEETING* 


D. Howard, Esq., D.L., F.C.S., in the Chair. 


The Minutes of tlie last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


VITALITY. Lecture by Professor Lionel S. Beale, F.R.C.P., 
F.E.S. Second Part For Part I, see Vol. XXXTI, 
page 337. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: — Tliis subject of 
vitalitjr is just iioav of the very greatest interest, not only to 
the scientific, but to everyone. The question of vitality is a 
very old problem. Many and very different views concerning 
it have been entertained, and it seems to mo to be time that 
those conclusions, which are justified by science concerning 
the problem of vitality, should now bo considered from tlje 
point of view of modern minute inquiry and microscopical 
investigation. This has not yet been carried out. The 
broad general question of the nature of life certainly has 
been discussed by tlie wisest for ages, but the bearing of the 
facts ascertained by recent investigation — tlio structure and 
the manner of growth of living things— have not been 
adequately considered and debated of late years by the light 
of our new knowledge. 

Vitality has an important bearing, not only upon funda- 
mental questions of minute anatomy, physiology, biology, 
botany, zoology, medicine, and surgery, but views concerning 
the real nature of life have always had considerable influence 
upon the religion and philosophy prevalent at the time. All 
scientific men who regard with interest cftir wliole living 
world, in which man occupies the most important place, hope, 
sooner or latei’, to learn something more definite than has yet 


* Monday, March 6th, 189a. 
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been discovered concerning the general nature, and if 
possible the origin, of life. The differences of opinion now 
entertained are extreme and irreconcilable. Some authorities 
maintain that living things are entirely dependent upon 
physical and chemical changes ow/y, and that varying conditions 
acting from without also exert a powerful influence. Indeed, 
by many this external influence is supposed to be all sufficient 
to account for the vital phenomena occurring within every 
living organism. Some look upon living things, including 
ourselves, as mere machines — as machines such as are made 
by man. On the other hand, in favour of the view that all 
actions occurring in living organisms depend upon vital 
power, and that there is nothing mechanical in life^ growth^ 
and vital action^ the evidence is strong. 

Again, some hold that there is no evidence of design — no 
plan or purpose in creation. Twelve months ago Dr. Walter 
Kidd gave us a most interesting paper on this great question, 
and it is to be regretted that he has not been rewarded for. 
his trouble by adequate intelligent discussion and criticism. 
Many papers read here certainly deserve more notice, more 
consideration and discussion than they meet with; and 
scientific men who differ ought certainly to state the 
grounds of their opinions, instead of repeating conflicting 
(loctrines again and again without replying to the objections 
which have already been raised to tlieir strange physical 
views. Having asserted their physical doctrines, they leave 
the problem of life as it was, severely alone, in the hope, I 
suppose, that no more will be said. But in the interests of 
scientific truth this cannot be right. For in science, if a con- 
tention concerning a broad principle long lield, and strongly 
insisted upon by authority, and taught in schools, remains 
unproved for years, and is not defended by those who 
maintain it, it should certainly be subjected to full discussion. 
It has been asserted again and again that by chemistry, 
physics, and mechanics vital changes are to be explained, 
but no one has yet succeeded in explaining them. 

There is in every vital action what has been learnedly 
called the operation of a “ factor,” which fixetor unquestion- 
ably has nothii^ to do with physics and chemistry. There 
exists in all living a power of making definite arrangements, 
a governing, a guiding power — a power wliich compels 
component material particles (atoms ?) to take certain definite 
positions with respect to one another, but which operates 
only in living matter — a power which somehow exercises in 
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life a control over the materials, which control is lost the 
moment the matter ceases to live. This must be admitted. 
What power this something actually is, what it oug'ht to be 
called, is another matter. Most of the German authorities 
now seem to prefer to called it ‘‘ energy ” ; but then they use 
the word “ energy ” as some distinguished scientific philo- 
sophers use some other words — in more than one sense. It 
is this varied use of words and vague definition which is 
really one of the greatest difficulties in discussing some of 
the most elementary scientific questions. One of our greatest 
philosopliers has exj)osed himself to this accusation — I mean 
Herbert Spencer. Were one driven to do so, one could pick 
out not a few passages in which a word is used in one 
particular way, and a little farther on the same word is used 
in a totally diffi^rent sense. Especially is this the case with 
respect to the words organic'^ and gr 020th'' The first will 
include livmg and dead matter^ and the second is made to 
include lifeless aggregation as well as Uvhig growth. Here I 
think no compromise is possible. The two opposite views 
as to vitality — one attributing it to mechanical agency and 
chemical and physical changes — the other referring all vital 
phenomena to some force or power which cannot be isolated, 
estimated, measured, or weighed, and which is so to say not 
material, not a necessary property of any form of non-living 
matter. This power is a factor Avhich acts on matter, but it 
does not come from matter. It is an agency which ceases to 
act when living matter dies. These two views, the idiysical and 
the vital view, are irreconcilable. They cat mot both be true. 
One must yield. AVhether it shall yield now, or ten years or 
a hundred years hence, it is not possible to say; but one of 
these two views must be wrong — not only eiToneous, but 
absolutely untenable. I have no objection whatever to 
admit that I am wu*ong ; for I am old and ready to admit my 
mistakes as soon as they are made clear, but let them be 
proved and then exposed. Those wdio differ from me, as 
many do differ and have differed for more than forty years, 
should clearly express their points of difference as regards 
broad principles, and reply to the many “ appeals ” I hfive 
made. (Applause.) ^ 

In the Spectator of this week there is an interesting 
paper on what the author calls “The Uses of Agnosticism.” 
It is a very curious communication, and I would recommend 
all interested in this discussion to look at it. I must not, of 
course, enter into a consideration of all that is said, for it 
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would take much time; but like many of the scientific 
articles that appear in the Spectator^ an opinion seems to 
be almost accepted in one place, and gently condemned and 
doubted in another, leaving the reader to infer that neither 
of two opposite views is wholly right or wholly wrong. 
The Spectator does not assert, and no paper has yet said, 
that the agnostic holds such and such views correctly. Many 
people call themselves agnostics, but when you talk to them 
or read what they have written on the subject you find that 
they evidently consider that they know all that can be 
known, and lay down the law in a way that is not con- 
siderate towards anyone who doubts whether he knows — who 
in truth is agnostic concerning many things. But the 
“ agnostic ” is most knowing. In the time of the ancient 
Greeks the same sort of thing occurred. Certain people 
advanced reasons, and advocated reasoning in the most 
patient and considerate way ; but some seem to have been 
devoted to dogma of the most tremendous kind. In modem 
days I do not say that great scientific authorities are more 
dogmatic than ancient philosophers ; but those who a few 
years ago Avere proud of their agnosticism would say, for 
example : ‘‘ Man is a machine, and all his actions are mechan- 
ical ” — a rather confident assertion for an unsophisticated, 
simple, not knowing, modest agnostic. No man, animal, or 
plant is a machine or is formed as every machine from the 
very first in existence was made — in pieces ; and no human, 
no vital action is purely mechanical or chemical. Again, 
Avith regard to the Avord ‘‘ evolution,” Avhich is in everybody’s 
mouth, and is applied to politics, philosophy, religion, music, 
poetry, history, thought, and learning as Avell as to Avind- 
mills, Avater-mills, instiuments of all kinds, and articles of 
dress ! 

Evolution unquestionably occurs in all life ; hut the seat of 
this evolution is the inconspicuous, colourless, structureless living 
matter. Different kinds of living matter may be examined 
by the highest magnifying powers, and yet we shall obtain 
no indications of structure. Such is the only material in 
Avhich true evolution occurs in all life. Living matter comes 
from living may:er Avhich existed before it, and the last from 
previously existing Imng matter, and so on, as far back as we 
may proceed. As to str\icture, when evolution is proceeding, 
there is none. 

Structure is not produced from the structureless, for some 
time. This seems to me to be the truth Avith regard to 
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evolution, and those who talk of animals being evolved from 
more simple or lower creatures existing before them do not 
make their meaning clear, and they say that such vast time 
is required for the performance of the changes assumed that 
we arc lost in a sort of vague cloud-land, where anytliing or 
everything 7 nay he^ but nothing capable of demonstration is. 

Like many wild notions of our time, not a few of our 
philosophical ideas are so vaguely and yet so cleverly stated 
that it is impossible to contradict them ; but, as it seems to 
me, the word evolution, as generally used, refers to modi- 
fier tions afiecting the whole creature as it is. Wliile in truth 
the changes assumed are prepared for, and can only occur in 
the living matter at a very early period of development 
when the minute germ is structureless, and the semi-fluid 
matter of which it consists is so delicate that without the 
gi'eatest care its arrangement and relations cannot be studied 
with success, it is to such minute particles of living matter 
that any process of e.volution must be restricted. 

Next, with regard to the use of the words livimj and dead. 
Many seem to think that living things gradually die ; 
gradually pass from the living to the dead state. This is 
not the fact. The passage from the living to the dead con- 
dition of a given living particle occurs suddenly, and the 
diflerence between the two states of the matter is absolute. 
There is no gradation, no slow transition from life to death, 
in the case of any form of living matter, and nothing that 
does not live can die. There is no transition that can be 
made out. A particle of living matter is either Uvinfjy or it 
has ceased to live — either living or dead ; and as far as 1 know 
all instances of dormant vitality that have been brought 
forward and called dormant because they are not active are 
really alive. There is no instance in which life can cease 
for a moment without death occurring. The difference, I 
repeat, is in all cases absolute. The particle of matter that 
dies never lives agaii^ and this seems to me a point which 
ought to have been considered long ago, but it has been 
evaded. There is only one way in which non-living matter 
can pass into the living state, and that is by the agency of a 
;Jiving particle of some kind. There is no infttance known of 
;any non-living matter of any kind becoming living, except by 
the direct and immediate in^uence of living matter which existed 
before it upon the non-living matter that it takes up or that 
is brought to it. The living matter always takes up the 
non-living matter and communicates its vital power to this 
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matter, which then becomes living, and this, as far as we 
know, is the only way in which living matter has ever been 
produced. There is no gap, no jumping of the non-living 
particle into the living state. There must be absolute con- 
tact, an absolute mingling or blending, and as it were an 
interpenetration of the non-living into the living. The 
power or property of the living is communicated to the mjw 
matter, which up to that moment was but the food intro- 
duced from without. In attempts to explain there has been 
much confusion, as I have said before, in the use of words. 
“Organic,” for instance, has been used where living or 
“vital” is meant. “Organic” is applied to much matter 
which is not alive ; that which is organic need not have 
been made by living things at all. There are hundreds of 
substances which are “ organic ” and can now be made in 
the laboratory, but no chemist has yet turned out a living 
particle, though some enthusiasts who are not chemists have 
confidently declared that the thing will be done. Everyone 
who patiently studies living matter itself, and the important 
part which this structureless living matter plays in the 
formation of tissue, knows that this artificial manufacture is 
and will ever remain impossible. 

No one who has studied the subject would dream of the 
chemical production of life, or of the spontaneous ongin of 
life, even as a very remote possibility. Thousands of things 
tliat are organic are kept in bottles and are not, of course, 
alive, or capable of living. Therefore, the word “ organic ” 
ouglit to bo restricted to its proper meaning. So with regard 
to the words “ increase ” and “growth.” Increase applies 
equally to living and non-living. Growth is applicable to 
living matter and things only. There is no true growth in 
anything except through the agency of living matter. 
When we talk of the growth of a stone or a crystal, we mean 
0]ily that they increase in size ; but they do not groie. In 
the same way a number of instances will occur to every 
one, in which there is increase in dimensions but no gi'owth, 
as I have for forty years contended, and so far only one or 
two have expressed any objection to my conclusions. Of 
these, one opponent in my oAvn profession committed him- 
self to the opinion that, like trees, volcanoes groio. The 
same has been said of glaciers and many other things. But 
really it ought to be unnecessaiy to enter upon a discussion 
of so obvious a fact. 

Again,there are the words and the processes of “ integration ” 
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and “ disintegration^' and a number of others that I might 
mention as applicable to non-living matter, which are also 
applied to things alive. It is of course necessary to insist 
that in any discussion the exact meaning attached to the 
words used should alone be adopted. We must remember 
tliat the Greeks taught us the necessity of moderation, of 
limitation, of restraint in reasoning and philosophical dis- 
cussion. 

Noav, the conclusions which I venture to bring forward 
with regard to vitality are conclusions which rest on facts 
of actual observation on the nature of things 1 have myself 
seen and examined many times. 

It may seem strange for an advocate of minute 
investigation and microscopical research towards the close 
of the nineteenth century and familiar with the best instru- 
ments and the highest magnifying powers, who therefore must 
be greatly interested in modern work, to extol Greek methods 
and Greek thought; I cannot, however, help alluding to a 
word which has been particularly advocated and explained 
by Mr. Benn, who is the distinguished author of an excellent 
book published within the last three or four months, called 
The Philosophy of Greece. Now in this book Mr. Benn tells 
' us much about 8ophrosyne, which according to him should 
be understood to mean self-knowledge f self-control^ the ruling 
principle of (ireek life, Greek art, and Greek thought. 

We, as followers, ought to be moderate in our views, at 
least until we are perfectly certain we are right. Even in 
science we ought not to be too certain, or to claim authority 
except it rest upon evidence. Few things do more harm by 
retarding real progress, and by interfering with the progress 
of knowledge, than the fashion of raising up “authorities’' 
one after the other in science. There is no authority in 
science. The question is not as to authority, but as to fact. 
It is by the finding out and the demonstration of new facts that 
science is advanced. And scientific discoveries are more diffi- 
cult, and far more laborious, than making the generalizations 
which indeed usually follow almost as a matter of course. 

There ought indeed to be exercise of self-restraint, and, 
as Mr. Benn says, “Socrates applied to worlds and to their 
correlative mental representations the old Greek method of 
limit and circumscription, imposing the duty of Sophrosyne 
on thought itself” (p. 174, The Philosophy of Greece^ by 
Alfred William Benn, London, Grant .Kichards). I will, 
just give one more extract from this very interesting and 
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highly instructive book: — “People cannot cany on a dis- 
cussion profitably, or even decorously, unless they are agreed 
about the meaning of terms. If you and I are to play 
dialectic together, the pieces — in this instance words — must 
have the same value for us both, and we must stick to the 
rules of the game, otherwise, as Aristotle says, ‘there will 
be a disgraceful scene.* ” {The Philosophy of Greece^ 
p. 174.) 

I never read an extract that seemed more interesting to 
the student of science or more pertinent to modern ideas 
than this, which relates to the philosophic views of more, 
than two thousand years ago. As we all know, there might 
be “ terrible scenes ” if the representatives of conflicting 
philosophies met for discussing the merits of their several 
doctrines at this time. The difference between thoughtful 
persons is great and unfortunately a great many words, as 
1 have before remarked, are used in more than one sense, 
'fhere must be many scientific controversies, many crises, 
much strife, which might bring about “terrible scenes.” 
Among the most terrible things that have been said of late 
is perhaps the comparison between tlje changes that take 
place in the “ growth ” of a volcano which does not groxo^ and 
an oak tree which does groxc, Mr. Herbert {Spencer is in 
great part responsible for this. I shall have something 
more to say about this question of gi’owth later on. But is 
it not very extraordinary that anyone should attempt to 
compare the changes taking place in a non-living volcano 
with those, constant during its life, of a living oak tree? 
Are they not obviously, absolutely difterent ? Between them 
there is no analogy. It would be very interesting if those 
who accept such comparisons would put their views into 
plain English, so that we may discuss them. One word let 
me say with regard to this matter, though it may be perhaps 
a little personal as regards the discussion into which I have 
entered. There has been a slight tendency on tlio part of 
some who differ from mo to call me names. One contro- 
versialist denominated me a “ Spiritualist.” Now 1 never 
was a “ Spiritualist.” The term “ Spirilualist ” is not 
applicable to mev because, as 1 said before, my views entirely 
depend upon the demonstration and repetition of facts of 
observation made in the course of my own investigations 
with very high magnifying powers, the results of which have 
been published in several memoirs and scientific papers 
communicated to the Royal Society, the Royal Microscopical 
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Society, and to the Victoria Institute, and several works — 
Protoplasm, Bioplasm^ Vitality, etc. 

Biological investigation lias boon indirectly greatly 
advanced by bacteriology. Very liigh powers, of good 
definition, magnify ing 600 times or more, are required in both 
departments. Wo have been able to discern living particles 
which are less than T-o,OToth of an inch in diameter, and 
many imjDortaut facts relating to “ life ” have been made out. 
Bacteria in their millions might lie in a space less than a 
quarter of an inch square wii.Iiout being eroAvded. Many of 
these minute organisms are unpleasant creatures, and some 
are dangerous, but the great majority of them are perfectly 
harmless. Millions and millions of harmless bacteria exist 
outside and inside most living things, multitudes are present 
in the food Ave eat. In every cell of vegetables Avhich are 
kept by the greengrocer for tA\^enty-four hours, or even less, 
they abound ; so that there is nothing to be feared except in 
regard of certain specific kinds. 

I am old enough to recollect the time AAdien because one 
talked of things being magnified 700 or 800 diameters avo 
A vere looked upon as A^ery fanciful creatures, speaking 
familiarly about strange and unheard-of tilings, lint noAv 
microscopic poAvers may be used, and Avith success, Avhich 
magnify more than 1,500 diameters. Let us consider Avhat 
this enlargement means. By “one thousand linear” or 
“ one thousand diameters ” Ave mean that a little particle, 
whatever may be its nature, is made to appear a thousand 
times longer or Avider than it is, and the use of the Avord 
linear is important. AVe measure merely in one direction, 
either from right to left or from above doAvinvards over the 
field in one direction only. 

A thousand diameters in these days is not very much ; but 
if a thing Avere enlarged only 300 or 400 diameters you 
would be siu’prised hoAv large it Avould appear. If the body, 
say, of a frog, could be magnified in this degree. 200 or 300 
diameters, it Avould appear to be 60 or 70 feet long. So, a 
man magnified in the same degree as a particle of one of his 
tissues might be under the microscope, would appear to 
be as tall as a high mountain. t 

The relative proportion of bioplasm or living matter in a 
tissue is much larger in young than in fully formed animals 
of the same kind, and in old age the proportion becomes less 
and less. The proportion of living matter in the groAviiig 
embryo is consicieralble, and the very young embryo consists 
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almost entirely of living matter, wliicli contains perhaps 
more than 90 per cent, of Avater. As groAvth proceeds, in 
many tissues, the little living particles of bioplasm become 
gradually separated a little from one another by the material 
Avhich is slowly formed on the surface of or between each. 
This matter has been formed by the living matter, but it is 
no longer living. It may be called formed matter. In this 
diagram the living matter is coloured red, but the formed 
matter is not coloured. If I take a very thin piece of 
cartilage of a kitten at birth, and compare it Avith that of 
another six Aveeks old, and with yet another from a young 
cat, and lastly Avith one from a mature animal, all having 
been prepared and stained in precisely the same manner, you 
Avill find the proportion of living matter in the cartilage tissue, 
relatively to the amount of intervening formed material, is 
much greater in the young than in the older and fully developed 
animals. These changes are continually going on, not only 
in one, but in all the tissues of the body, and at the same 
time, as the several textures advance towards their fully 
developed state — towards maturity. 

Now this colouidess material in each draAving is that Avhich 
does not take up the carmine colouring matter. It is formed 
matter^ stvmtare^ which is no longer living, and is incapable of 
growth and of forming more matter like itself ; and in cartilage, 
fibrous tissue, hair, nail, horn, the tissue or formed matter 
becomes nearly dry. On the other hand, the living matter, 
ill its natural living state, is invariably structureless and 
colourless, and contains a very large proportion of Avater — 
A'ery often as much as, and I think sometimes even more 
than, 95 per cent. But I do not think a single instance can 
be brought forward in Avhich living groAving matter 
contained much less than 80 per cent, of Avater. In a very 
active state of vitality, no doubt living matter may be 
associated Avith a much larger percentage of Avater for a 
time. You cannot have living matter Avithout a large 
quantity of Avater being associated with the minute amount 
of solid matter. This living matter or bioplasm is, as I have 
said, colourless and structureless. All matter that is alive — 
that exhibits vital action, which is concerned in vital move- 
ments, changes, and the living matter Avhich takes part in 
touch, taste, sight, or hearing, and is present in all sense 
organs, in all forms of animal life — is living, and upon it 
alone vital activity entireljr depends. 

I do not believe there is an action, a thought, or a vital 
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movement iii which a proportion of bioplasm does not cease 
to live. In active life, tlie place of the minute portion which 
is changed — which ^^dies” — giving rise perhaps to vital 
movement and other phenomena, is taken by the conversion 
of a corrcs)ionding portion of non-living matter (nutriment) 
into the living. These views lead one to try to form a sort 
of mental picture of life in action — changes absolutely 
impossible to see and study in the case of a complex organism 
like man and that of the higher animals, but to be demon- 
strated without difficulty in the case of some low and 
comparatively simple living organisms. 

No man could in a portion, say, of the active part of the 
brain, or indeed of any part of the boily the size of the 
head of a very small pin, see, as it were, mentally, at the 
same moment, all the vital and other changes wdiicli are 
taking place in that one small piece of brain matter* — 
perhaps in the thinnest section, the thousandth part of an 
inch in extent ; but it might be possible, from observation of 
the arrangement of the structures, to form a conception, 
though hardly a mental picture, of the wonderful changes 
going on during one moment of action oi* rest from action, 
but this probably is the utmost that can yet be gained by 
one who has a good knowledge of the facts known con- 
cerning the development and growth of the so-called “ brain 
cells ” and their phenomena during life. 

In some of the lower living organisms, the comparatively 
simple amoeba for example, a correct general idea of what 
occurs in the bioplasm or living matter of the minute 
living particles concerned in mental vital action may perhaps 
be formed. A young amoeba possibly contains, in a giveii 
minute portion, more matter actually alive at one moment 
than any other living particle that can be examined 
separately without causing death or irreparable injury. 
This living matter seems to be, to the highest magnifying 
poAvers obtainable, as structureless as water. By the 
spontaneous movements effected by vital power, small 
portions may be detached, and these may further divide 
and subdivide. Thus from one small living particle a 
great number may be produced, every one possessing 
precisely the same powers as the original particle from 
which they originated. 

Let me now offer a few remarks upon some organ which 
in its active state will help us to form some idea of the 
wonderliil changes which are going on in our bodies during 
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life. The organ Avhich I think is most suitable is the heart. 
Consider for a moment how very interesting and important 
are the changes which take place from moment to moment 
in tlie heart, in every part of the muscular substance of the 
heart, which is continuously at work from before birth to old 
age and death. The alternate shortening and lengthening 
of the muscular fibres never stops for many seconds. The 
heart never vesta. The nerve cells and the ganglia which 
govern its action and determine the healthy regularity of its 
beats never sleep. The sustained action of the heart, and 
as I venture to think of all muscular tissue, is indirectly de- 
pendent on the living matter of the muscular fibres and that 
of the nerves and ganglia connected with it. But I dare say 
this view will be contradicted, though probably not in print. 
1 should like those who differ from me to state the ground of 
their objection. All muscles and all kinds of muscular tissue 
are everywhere supplied with nerves. There are nerve 
ganglia in the heart itself, by which the activity, regularity, 
and equality of the muscular contraction in its several parts is 
provided for. liemember that the heart is’not the only one of 
our organs which never rests and never goes to sleep during 
life. Its “ nutrition ’’ proceeds without interruption, and the 
perpetual removal of the products of decay are provided for 
by a number of complex changes which do not cease during 
life, and our health and strength and working power are 
maintained and longevity rendered possible. On the other 
hand the muscles of the limbs and body generally do 
require rest, and if worked too hard become tired, and then 
rest for a time becomes imperative. The heart continues to 
beat perhaps sixty or more times a minute, perhaps nine or 
ten million beats in a year. Many of us in this room now 
have experienced many millions of beats since our heart 
was first formed, hardly conscious of the necessary and 
wonderful work incessantly going on in our body. But 
the wonder is increased if we consider the steps of the 
formation wliich proceed early in life, for while its work 
goes on in the early years, at the same time that the heail 
continues to grow. The heart is one of the first organs that 

f ierforms actual work in tlie organism. In the chick the 
leart and corresponding part of the nervous system are 
formed very early in the period of incubation. In a few 
days, and in the eggs of small birds probably within forty- 
eight hours of the egg being laid, there would be indications 
of the heart, and not only so, but the red blood is at the 
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Bame time formed and is ready to circulate in tlie vessels 
also developed very early. Again, the heart, if it is in good 
order, is the most remarkable organ for undertaking a 
varying amount of work without damage. It may be called 
upon at any time to perform much more than double its 
ordinary work in a given time. If you run for a short 
distance you will find the heart beats twice, or more than 
twice, as quickly as ordinarily, the number of beats rising to 
one hundred and twenty or more per minute ; and if the 
heart is healthy, and we rest for four or five minutes, it will 
generally be found to have returned to its normal rate of 
action. If at any time you find the increased action goes 
on for long it is very desirable not to allow the heart to be 
again unduly excited. There are people Avhose hearts are so 
sound and strong that they can do at the age of sixty or 
seventy almost as much as at twenty ; but such organisms 
are not very common. 

The heart requires no attention, no direction, and no 
thought on our part. Many of us unless we feel our pulse 
or put our hand where the heart is situated are not 
conscious that we have a heart steadily working without 
interruption, day and night, from mouths before birth to 
death, at the average rate of sixty or seventy beats per 
minute. The heart does an enormous amount of work, and 
when we consider the circulation in the case of largo 
animals — for instance, the elephant or the whale — the 
amount of work done by the heart is indeed enormous, each 
forcible contraction driving the blood through the vessels 
continually — contractions succeeding one another at certain 
short but definite intervals during the whole life of the 
creature. 

I can only briefly refer incidentally to a few points in 
connexion with the structure of the heart; but the iiniuiry 
is of the greatest interest as regards the principles and 
nature of nervous and muscular action. A very thin section 
must be made ; or, better, you may appeal to some small 
animal, parts of whose heart are naturally so thin and 
transparent that a section is not required. In my favourite 
little Hpla viriclis, or Green Tree Frog, which is better 
known in Germany than in England, I hav& seen perfectly 
W'hat I have seldom demonstrated in other animals. 

The Hyla is a beautiful little creature with tactile tips to 
each toe, acting like suckers, so that it can stick to the 
smoothest surface of leaves or even of glass. It jumps, for 
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its size, a long distance. It is of a beautiful green colour, 
changing from light green to dark greenish brown, and may 
easily escape notice on a leaf. Many of these animals are 
brought over to England every year, and people keep them 
as pets and feed them with flies. 

The muscular walls of the auricle of the heart of the 
Hyla are so wonderfully thin that you can easily see the 
delicate individual muscular flbres and the flnest nerve flbres 
distributed near to, and over and under them. Such thin 
tissue in its natural state is far better than any section that 
can be made, and if the extremely thin tissue is properly 
prepared and preserved in glycerine you can see all the 
different structures, and can make out distinctly the relation 
of the delicate nerves and their bioplasts to the muscular 
tissue, and can form some idea of the manner in which they 
act on the muscular fibres. You may in such a specimen 
work out a number of disputed points in connexion with the 
ultimate nerve network and its relation to muscular fibres 
and judge how it acts. These anatomical facts are of great 
interest and importance. 

One cause of the difficulty in forming a conception of the 
changes which take place in living things generally arises 
from the misapprehension that every part of a living 
organism is alive at any one moment. This is a great mistake, 
for the greater part even of a single hair or feather for 
instance is as dead while yet connected with the living 
organism as it is after the severing action of a pair of 
scissors. The free end of a nail which is almost dry, is just 
as dead before it is removed by the knife as it is after the 
free portion is cut away from the rest of the nail. This is, 
of course, a rather important matter, if we bear in mind 
that a similar statement holds good with regard to the 
internal tissues of the body. Parts of the fibrous tissues, 
and many other tissues, such as the dentine and enamel of 
fully formed teeth, are just as far removed from the living 
state while they remain part of the living body as at any 
time after they have been removed. 

Another source of confusion as regards “ life ” and “ living ” 
is the idea that the tissues of the whole living body are 
absorbed and removed in a certain moderate and definite 
I period of time. We used to be assured that every part of 
us was removed and renewed once in each period of about 
' seven years. Now that this is a fallacy is easily proved. 
iThe actuaT enamel of the tooth formed during childhood 

F 
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remains Ihe same enamel in the tooth of the adult. After 
enamel has been formed it is not “replenished” or renewed 
at any time. Or to take a still more striking instance — the 
tusk of the elephant ; the whole of the tusk of this huge 
creature was in the early stage of its development and 
growth structureless, consisting entirely of clear, soft, 
colourless living matter. Indeed, if you were to examine 
the part near to the soft, highly vascular living tooth-pulp 
of the full-grown animal you would find in what originally 
Avere the so-called ‘‘ cells,” really in the form matter of 
the bioplasts, that minute particles of inorganic earthy 
matter were being gradually deposited, and as these 
increase, the soft living matter is slowly converted into a 
matrix which when impregnated with calcareous matter 
becomes the hard ivory. The outer oldest portion of the 
tusk of a living growing elephant may weigh 70 or 80 lbs., 
which in an old animal is non-living, though, of course, it is 
very firmly connected with the socket and the remainder of 
the “pulp” on the surface of which the continuous growth 
takes place. The greater part of the ivory of the tusk of 
an elephant one hundred years old is as dead, though the 
base is still firmly connected with [the living animal, as 
when, long afterwards, part of it has been converted into 
billiard balls which may last for many years without 
perceptible change. 

Connexion and disconnexion with the living body does 
not determine whether a given texture ought to be con- 
sidered living or dead, but the fact of any matter being 
alive is proved by its ‘‘growtl^' a living process. The living 
matter which manifests this power of growth is invariably 
colourless, structureless, soft, and sometimes diffluent from 
the large quantity of water present in all matter that is 
alive, living matter that grows and changes quickly often 
containing more than 90 per cent, of water. 

[The lecturer then explained his drawings and diagrams 
to the audience.] 


Discussion. 

The Chairman. — We shall be very glad to hear some remarks on 
this very interesting paper. It is one of the most fascinating 
subjects we can have to deal with, as well as one of the most 
difficult, if not the most difficult. 
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Dr. Schofield. — Perhaps I might ask a question of Professor 
Beale, viz., Whether he considers the nucleus of the cell to be 
living matter, and if so whether he considers it to be absolutely 
structureless P 

Professor Beale. — Yes, the nucleus, at any rate at first, is 
strucfcnreless, and some of the many changes depicted and described 
as occurring in the nucleus I think take place in consequence of 
some particles of the living matter ceasing to live. You may have 
bioplasm — living matter — without any nucleus at all, and under 
certain circumstances living matter may give rise to very many 
nuclei which appear in its substance. 

The nucleus seems to me to be a new living centre which is 
evolved in the very substance of already existing living 
matter. 

In reply to a question by a member of the audience regarding 
the distinction between certain actions of matter and of living 
organisms, the lecturer added : — My idea is that living vital power 
is distinct from all forces and energies. With regard to motion, it 
must be borne in mind that motion in living matter is one thing, 
and that other forms or modes of motion irrespective of life are 
altogether distinct. The motion of living matter has been called 
spontaneous — you cannot explain it. Then there is another point 
in which vital movement differs from every other kind of move- 
ment known. It is this, that in all living things the movement of 
the living matter is independent of gravitation. You might ask me 
to prove that. For instance, are not the particles of which a tree 
is composed lifted up one above the other often to a great height ? 
It seems to me that this can never be explained by physical law. 
Newton, it has been said, made the great discovery of gravitation 
when contemplating the fall of an apple ; but we microscopical 
people naturally ask, how was the scaffold raised — formed “ bit by 
bit*’ — from which that apple fell ? (Applause.) 

The Chairman. — It was the result of the death of the stem that 
made the apple fall. 

Professor Lionel Beale. — Yes, it was the weight of the dead 
matter of the apple that caused it to fall ; but the living germ 
(bioplasm) wonderfully protected in the “seed” may, after having 
been 43ome time in the damp earth, grow and form roots that grow 
downwards^ and a stem that grows upwards, with leaves and 
branches, and at length flowers, followed by fruit containing year 
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after year many seeds, from which generation after generation of 
new apple trees may grow. 

Professor E. Hull. — This being a purely biological question, I 
am unwilling to take part in it beyond making a few remarks. I 
apprehend that Dr. Beale holds and maintains that you cannot 
have life except from life. 

Professor Lionel Beale. — Certainly. 

Professor E. Hull. — I may remind you that some years ago, 
when this very question was being much agitated among men of 
science, attempts were made to prove, or to disprove, this great 
principle. It was attempted to show, or the reverse, that the 
amoeba, or some form of microscopic structure, could be generated 
without contact with the air — which we know is full of organic 
vital forms — and it was asserted on one side that if in a certain 
preparation, such as a gelatinous preparation, organic living forms 
occurred, it was in consequence of contact with the air. The 
greatest care was taken to ascertain this point, and I think it was 
Professor Tyndall who carried out some experiments, and he came 
to the conclusion, which he announced, and I think Professor 
Huxley endorsed it absolutely, that it is quite impossible to pro- 
duce life without the presence of some organisms already living. 
I think that is a point in which the lecturer thoroughly concurs. 

Professor Lionel Beale. — Yes, that is assented to — that there is 
no such thing as spontaneous generation. That is settled for 
ever. 

Professor E. Hull. — If this were a geological subject I should 
go on a little farther ; but I do not wish to trespass. 

Professor Lionel Beale. — That I think would much interest us. 

Professor E. Hull. — I would refer to the fact that this world, 
as all geologists and physicists admit, exists as a mass which was 
once in a molten condition at a temperature in which life could not 
possibly have existed. There must have been a period at which 
life originated on the surface. Where did life come from ? That 
is a question which Lord Kelvin endeavoured to answer at a 
meeting of the British Association in Glasgow, and we all know 
what the answer was. 

Dr. Schofield. — I hope Professor Beale will pardon me, but I 
do not gather that he means that the nucleus and segmentation of 
sperm and so on is post-mortem. 

Professor Lionel Beale. — No ; but there are various appearances 
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seen in the nucleus, such as radiating particles and many geo- 
metrical figures, which I should maintain were not living. 

Dr. Schofield. — Is the nucleus structureless when divided in 
that way ? 

Professor Lionel Beale. — According to my belief the only 
living matter of the nucleus is structureless. I should be very glad 
to have a talk with Dr. Schofield on this diagram, but it would, I 
fear, take too Jong a time to attempt to do so now. Every particle 
of matter that is alive I believe to bo structureless, and the facts I 
have brought forward render this almost certain. 

Canon Girdlestone, M.A. — I think we owe a great debt to 
Professor Beale for giving us a lecture on this subject. It is not 
only a vital subject, but it is vital to us in many respects. First 
of all I thank him especially for discussing the use of words, for I 
think that half the quarrels in science and in theology and other 
matters hang on the use of words, and if we could only attach a 
definite meaning to every word we use we should have no broken 
bones. But we shall have to wait, I fear, until we get into another 
world for that. For instance, when a young lady refers to the 
state of her heart she is not at all thinking of these little particles 
of living matter connected with the muscles and nerves of the 
heart. She has quite a different idea. The Professor told us that 
we should not think too much of our hearts, but still we are liable 
to think of other people’s hearts, or I do not think life would be 
worth living. 

One idea struck me in regard to the word Bios in Biology. 
It is rather a mistake, I think, though it is late to alter it, that 
a distinction is not made between Zoe^ which stands for the 
principle of life, and the word Bios, which stands, really, for 
the external condition of life. Perhaps I see it rather from 
the Greek Testament point of view, but Zoe gives the idea of 
the principle of life which we all feel, and concerning which 
we owe much to Professor Beale for his lecture. But if we 
could remember the difference between the conditions under 
which structure exists and that process or power, whatever you 
like to call it, which brings about those states of structure, it 
would be a great help to us in our discussions. 

I sometimes think there is a difference between the process 
of construction and the structure which is its result. It seems 
to me that some of our scientific men have i^ixed the two, but 
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Professor Beale lias always drawn a clear line between them. Sup- 
posing I said a lady was made np of a bonnet, a dress, a pair 
of boots, and a pair of gloves, I should have mistaken the 
things she had got on for the person herself, and yet it often 
happens that some of these minute things which we see under 
a microscope are spoken of as if they were self-constructed. 

I might pursue my illustration farther and talk of a building 
making itself, but we know that buildings do not make them- 
selves, and we have very high authority for saving that every 
house is made by someone. When a lady goes into a shop to 
provide these things, each of which is practically a construction 
of itself, she has an idea of what she wants, and proceeds to build 
up her external structure. She is the Zoe, the real agent by 
which all these various things are built up. She is the Ego 
which applies the matter in all its varied forms, and I think that 
has been especially brought out to-day with regard to the initial 
forms of life. 

One other point struck me in regard to these little life 
particles. At first sight it would seem as if they wore independent 
of one another, but Professor Beale brought us to think that we 
must go back to the origin aud we shall find that all these little 
particles spring from one or at most a few, and thus you get at 
the true idea of the living growth, as contrasted with the 
crystal. Science speaks of an organic being as that life which 
proceeded from a centre and worked on a plan through and 
from that centre, growing in this direction rather than in that 
direction, until you get the true organic being. So after all, 
organization springs from life, and life springs from living 
organisms. 

Professor Orchard. — I may express my thorough concurrence 
in what has been so ably put forward by Canon Girdlestone. 
We all thank Professor Lionel Beale very much for his kindness 
in coming amongst us this evening, and not least for drawing 
attention to that abuse of words which, as was observed, is often 
the cause of intellectual dissent. 

John Stuart Mill called attention, I remember, to this practice 
of using words in difFerent senses ; he himself unhappily was 
not free from blame in that respect, though that must not be 
taken to lessen the value of his caution. The word evolution 
is a notable example; nor am I certain that Professor Lionel 
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Beale himself did not a little trip this evening when he referred 
to evolution going on in living matter. If that word is applied 
to the changes that living matter produces, or which are pro- 
duced through living matter, the word is not used in its 
ordinary acceptation, for evolution implies the transmutation of 
species, and the transmutation of species I am sure Professor 
Lionel Beale would be the first to say was not proved by science. 

I would ask the Professor, with regard to the conversion of 
non-living matter into living matter, whether he considers 
that it is living matter that effects that transmutation, or whether 
it is not rather the vital principle in that living matter which 
does so ? 

Professor Lionel Beale. — But the living matter is produced in 
the substance of existing living matter. It is here that the 
non-living matter introduced as the nutriment becomes living, and 
acquires from the already living matter itself vital powers of the 
same kind. 

Professor Orcuakd. — Exactly. 

Professor Lionel Beale. — And so in evolution I should say 
there is no example of evolution and transmutation dependent 
upon any changes except those which take place in the bioplasm 
— the actual living matter. You cannot have altered form, 
colour, and other specific changes in successive developments of 
creatures without every one of them beginning as living matter, 
which is structureless. You must consider the earliest stages to 
form an idea of the nature of the changes which result in the 
production of colour, structure, physical characters, chemical com- 
position and properties. 

Professor Orchard. — The word development would better express 
what I mean. 

Professor Lionel Beale. — You have evolution in development, 
and may not development be applied to all forms of evolution. 

Professor Orchard. — I should never myself use the word in 
that way. I think it is convenient to keep the w’ord to a distinct 
theory which involves and postulates the transmutation of species. 
I do not think it quite answers the question as to the change of 
the non-living into the actual living matter. Is it not, i*ather, the 
vitalism, or the principle of life in the living matter which does 
this ? 

Professor Lionel Beale. — Yes; but the n^w matter becomes 
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part of the living matter which caused it to live. Let me say 
that, in discussing the actual phenomena of life, I have been led 
to consider what takes place at a point beyond that to which 
at present our sight can penetrate, though possibly our mind 
may “ see.^* 

Professor Obchard.— Quite so. But what effects the change? 

Professor Lionel Beale. — Vitality — and then we must con- 
sider every change that occurs in the bioplasm, the only seat of 
vital action through nature. 

As regards evolution, I should like to know something about 
the evolution of the bat, and particularly the nature of the 
transformations occurring at a very early period of germ life 
antecedent to the formation of tissues and organs and anything 
like a bat. But Professor Orchard’s “ evolutionists ” do not 
explain even the evolution of his wings, and I doubt whether 
they have the least idea of the structure or mode of formation of 
the smallest portion of the thin membranous portion of the wing, 
to say nothing of the bat himself. 

The Chairman. — I am only a chemist, and it has been the 
struggle of chemists to keep clear of biology ; but biology 
invaded us. By adopting the word organic we thought at any 
rate we should be safe and that organs were living, and so we 
used the word to imply the structure of organisms, and then we 
found that chemistry was invaded by the result of formless organs ; 
and so, with all our science, we find we cannot get away from this 
utterly mysterious problem that not even the whole of our bodies 
are living ; but that minute fractions of them possess properties so 
marvellous that they take the entire bulk, both dead and living, 
out of the ordinary category of the non-living and make it a 
totally different thing. 

Professor Beale has brought us face to face with the great 
problem of all others, and I think perhaps that some of us, 
though we may not use the Greek form, are obliged to confess 
ourselves in the living form ignoramuses, 

.Professor Lionel Beale. — Judging by Professor Japp’s paper 
on “ Vitalism ” we are going to have much help from chemists 
before long. 

Perhaps I might ask the Chairman whether it would be 
possible to organize a few meetings to discuss some of these 
questions amongst ourselves. It might be well considered by 
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the Council whether something of the kind might be carried 
out. 

I have ventured to put some of my conclusions on slips of 
paper like these, and I think you will find that I am not likely to 
advocate anything that may be against the principles of the 
Victoria Institute. If so, I hope whoever may be in the chair 
will call me to account, and then I will give way. 

The Chairman. — I can only say that as far as my vote is wanted 
in favour of such discussions it will most certainly be given. It 
is the discussion of these points that is the great desideratum. 

I entirely concur with what Professor Beale said about words. 
Ambiguity causes great difficulty, and it is very important that 
words should have their definite meanings so that we may know 
how to fit them in. 

The meeting then terminated. 



ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING.^ 
David Howard, Esq., D.L., in the Chair. 


Tho Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following elections were announced ; — 

Member Richard D. Dicker, Esq., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Associates Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, F.R.S., Triii. Coll., Dublin ; 
Rev. E. H. M. Waller, M.A., Allahabad. 

The following paper was read by the Author 

ON THE BEING OF GOD. By the Venerable Arch- 
deacon W. Macdonald Sinclair, D.D. 

1. The Existence of God. 

1 . Science investigating the W orks of God. 

T he question “ Do yon believe in God ? ” is not as cei’tain 
now of receiving an affirmative answer asitAvouldhave 
been one hundred years ago, but in many cases the answer 
would be more intelligent. Whatever may be the faults of 
the times in which we live, it is an inspiriting thought that 
our day has come in an age which seems to bring us, in some 
sense, very ii6ar to His self-existent Being. 

Never was investigation so patient and so close into the 
myriad ways of His working in Creation. In a sense that 
never before was known, the Heavens are declaring His glory, 
and the firmament showing His handywork. The ray of light 
which left its distant orb scores or hundreds, it may be 
thousands of years ago, yields up its secret in the prism, and 
tells us the very elements of which that remote world is 
composed. The principles on which the very Creation itself 
is being perpetually built up, seem to be, in some small 
degree, revealing themselves to the understanding of man. 

Man halts, of course, and makes mistakes; he forms a 
supposition, and it may be that more than one generation 
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will pass before the supposition becomes verified. It is 
probable that each supposition which succeeds the other will 
be greatly changed from its original appearance before it is 
generally adopted. But the majestic uniformities and com- 
binations of nature are ever shining forth in more august 
and sublime proportions to the reverent gaze of the genuine 
student. Absolute Atheism seems to be more widely dis- 
credited, and the scientists who do not believe are for the 
most part saying just what we should expect ; not that they 
deny, but that in the technical scientific sense they do not 
know. They are unconsciously echoing the very words of 
the Book of Job : — 

Canst thou by searching find out God ? 

Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? 

It is high as heaven ; what canst thou do ? 

Deeper than the depth ; what canst thou know ] 


2. What is meant by Agnosticism. 

That is most of what is really meant by the spectral bug- 
bear of Agnosticism : Belief is not intended to be scientific 
knowledge. We seem to hear in the language of such men 
some note of the exclamation of St. Paul : Here we see 
through a glass darkly. Whatever may be the diflSculty,” 
says the late Professor Diman, “of demonstrating the 
existence of God, to prove that there is not a God is 
manifestly beyond the power of human intellect. That the 
Eternal Being exists is a proposition, the truth of which it 
may be possible to deduce from a circle of facts lying within 
our immediate range ; but to prove that God does not exist, 
we must have sounded the Universe in all its length and 
breadth. Even if you suppose that He had left no traces of 
Hk existence in the narrow field open to our inspection, we 
yet cannot aflSrm that no such trace exists in the measureless 
.space which we have never explored ; even if He* has never 
uttered His voice during the brief years that we have lived, 
we still could not declare with certainty that He has never 
revealed Himself to other beings during the eternal round 
of Time.^' 


3. What is meant by Evolution. 

And when some of us shrink beck from the idea of the 
purpose of God in creation being unfolded as a contem- 
poraneous process, and, neglecting the warning of St. Paul 
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that the earnest expectation of the creature xcaiteth for the mani^- 
festation of the sons of God, and that the whole creation groanetk 
"and travaileth in pain together until noio, waiting for the adoption, 
we cling rather to the more clumsy and less enlightened 
notion that this purpose ceased when in the beginning He 
foreswa eyerytlhng that was to be, the same writer con- 
tinues : — 

‘•Creation by fabrication (or actual direct handiwork) 
seems less a matter for admiration than creation by evolution 
a man can bring a machine together; he cannot make a 
machine that develops itself. That our harmonious universe 
should formerly have existed undeveloped in a state of 
diffused matter, without form, and that it should gradually 
have attained its present organization, is much more 
marvellous than its formation according to the artificial 
method supposed by the unlearned would be.” “ Thou art 
worthy, 0 Lord, to receive glory, and honour and power: for 
Thou hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure they are, and 
were created.'"' “ My Father loorketh hithertoT 


4. Matter the Exteraalization of the Thought of the Eternal. 

If wo Avant some adequate though necessarily imperfect 
notion of the method of creation, Ave may remind ourselves 
that it is impossible to conceive of the Eternal Self-existent 
Being as subsisting without thought ; and the expression or 
externalization of His thoughts Avas the beginning of matter. 
If He wished to create an infinite series of minds capable of 
enjoying His own happiness, it Avas, as far as we can see,, 
necessary that they should have a mode of existence differ- 
entiated from His oavu. He thought of fonning such a 
series, that His own illimitable perfection might be shared ; 
and instantaneously^ the whole Universe glowed and 
shivered with unthinkable myriads of atoms, the materials, 
for providing a differentiated existence for the innumerable 
mental units designed. Matter became a mode of being 
differentiated from spiritual self-existence. The processes 
of Evolution correspond to the execution of the Divine 
thoughts in their perfection. “ The created Universe is a 
form of Divine force, endowed with such an existence 
as the Eternal found necessary to effect His creature 
purposes.” 
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5. The same idea in verse. 


These considerations have been put with point by a recent 
poet : — 


“ What are stars 

But God*s thoughts indurate — the burning words 
That rolled forin blazing from His mighty lips ? 

For thought is one 

As souls are in their essence, and it works 
By kindred laws and processes in all ; — 

Whether it flames within Thy Mind, 0 God, 

Or publishes itself in spheres of light, 

In worlds of spirits (affluences of Thee), 

Or show its mighty convoluted throes 
In embryonic suns and nebulas. 

What are suns. 

Systems, and worlds, but mighty thoughts of God 
All waiting to become the thoughts of man ? 


Books are man’s worlds — ^liis great attempts to speak 
The meaning of the oracle within ; 

And worlds are God’s books, in the which He writes 
A memoir of Himself in love to man.” 


The world is but the Echo of the words 
Spoken by Him to old Eternity.* 


6. Little real hostility to a reasonable Faith. 

The writers who have influenced thoaght on these subjects 
are not dogmatically hostile. Darw in never denied God, 
and will probably be some day claimed as a revealer of His 
Nature. Tyndall declared that in his happier moods he 
shared the~^ common faith and the common hopes of mankind. 
‘‘ Many of the most illustrious scientific men of the present 
day are clear confessors of theistic faith.” Fiske, treating 
of Darwinism, says that it may convince us that the existence 
of highly complicated organisms is the result of a combina- 
tion of circumstances infinitely various, each so • minute as 
separately to seem trivial or accidental ; yet the consistent 
believer in God will always occupy an impregnable position 
in maintaining that the entire series, in each and every one 
6f its incidents, is an immediate manifestation of His creative 
action. “ Yes,” says a thoughtful American writer, Washing- 
ton Gladden, in dealing with this most tremendous of all 
subjects,. “ the sublime statement with which the Holy Scrip- 


* J. Stanyan Bigg. 
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tures begin is aa worthy of belief as it ever was: In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth. There never 
werft^ flnfbtlipre n^vftr will be, more than two gr eat theori es 
lof the origin of tne Universe ; ^ 

CVtancg or of Furpose . Betwmi these two theories you must 
take your choice That it is born of purpose is intelligible, 
reasonable, probable. That it grew by chance always was 
preposterous, but it is tenfold more preposterous to-day than 
it was fifty years ago. We are sure that the sublime move- 
ments of the planets over our heads, and the crystalline 
glories of the earth beneath our feet, and the wonderful 
and beautiful forms of life about us, are not the outcome 
of any chance. The unity , the harm ony, the pro gress that 
we see, disclose to us tne working an eternal Purpose. 
It is in that Purpose that Nature reveals to us the existence 
of that God who, in the beginning, created the heaven and 
the earth. It is not a demonstration, but the inference is 
clear and strong. Purpose means Intelligence, Purpose 
means Will ; one Intelligence, one Will, one God.*’ 


II. The Operation of God. 

1. The Purpose of God in Creation suggested in Romans vuL 

What is that Purpose ? With regard to the final destiny 
of the Universe, a recent writer (W. W. Howard) says: 
“ Eevelation here, as elsewhere, anticipates Reason. In 
Holy Scripture it is over and over again stated expressly, 
and nowhere with such fulness as in the eighth chapter of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. And it turns out to be 
nothing short of the EVOLUTION OF all creation into 
RATIONAL FORMS, CAPABLE OF KNOWING GOD, PRAISING. GoD, 
AND SENSIBLY ENJOYING HiS FAVOURS. A most magnificent 
conception : — 

“ Too bold to believe it true : 

If not far bolder still to disbelieve. 

. , . “ The Creation and the Creator assumed, what would 
pure Reason conclude to be the ultimate object involved 
in the bringing of all things into being? Would not that 
final aim be the highest that Reason could conceive? In 
possession of a perfect Deity as the universal Creator, could 
Reason hesitate to ascribe to Him the very highest purpose 
in His creative eflForts? And can any purpose above this 
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be conceived by Reason in her greatest and most exalted 
flights? • • • 

“Can Reason feel satisfied in concluding that God has 
created dead and thoughtless matter to remain, dead and 
thoughtless for ever? Would the artist be satisfied to stop 
short of painting his picture when he had prepared his 
paints and stretched his canvas? Nay: when he had 
finished his production, would he not, like Pygmalion, go 
on to put mind and life into it, were it in his power to do 
so ? , • • It is always assumed by us that a mechanician, 

. an artist, a poet, a philosopher, a man of science, will carry 
his work to the highest perfection in his power — if indeed 
he be endowed with wisdom. Can we then conceive that 
God, whose perfection is infinite, will fail in contemplating, 
in His work, anything short of the very best ? And is there 
anything else equal to the end we have referred to as in* 
volved in what the Bible affirms to be the ultimate end of 
the Universe ? ” 

“ Hallowed be Thy name — Hallelujah ! 

Infinite Ideality ! 

Immeasurable Eeality ! 

Infinite Personality ! 

Hallowed be Thy name — Hallelujah ! 

We feel we are nothing — for all is Thou and in Thee ; 

We feel we are something — that also has come from Thee ; 

We know we are nothing — but Thou will help us to be. 

Hallowed by Thy name — Hallelujah ! 

Tennyson, 

2,, Suggestions from the Higher Pantheism, 

The thoughts, I submit, of a Pantheist may be of use to 
us, because the transition seems so natural and reasonable 
from the admission of a Divine omnipresent Power to that 
Personal Father of all things whom we ourselves worship. 

“ The whole tendency of modern thought,’’ says a writer 
whom I have already quoted (Fiske), “is to impress upon 
us ever more forcibly the truth that the entire knowable 
Universe is an immense unit, animated through all its parts 

by a single principle of life The fathomless 

abysses of space can no longer be talked of as empty ; they 
are filled with a wonderful substance unlike any of the 
forms of matter which we can weigh or measure. . . . 
Radiating in every direction, from countless centric points, 
run shivers of undulation manifested in endless metamor- 
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phoses as heat, light, actinism, magnetism, electricity. 
Crossing one another in every imaginable way, as if all 
space were crowded with a mesh-work of nerve threads, 
these motions go on for ever in a harmony that nothing 
disturbs. . . . Tt means that the Universe, as a whole, 
is thrilling in every fibre with Life ... all is quivering 
with Energy. From particle to particle without cessation 
the movement passes on/^ 

Such language, I say, brings us not indeed to God Himself, 
but very near to His vesture. The unity of Matter leads us 
to think of the Divine Unity of Mind. We seem to approach 
to the very shadow of the Divine Being, to feel His omni- 
potent hand, to be encompassed by the externalization of 
His omnipresent Thought. We are reminded of the power- 
ful way in which Tennyson converted Pantheism into Theistic 
thought : 

3. The Higher Pantheism turned hy Tennyson 
to Theism. 

“ The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains, 

Are not these, 0 Soul, the vision of Him who reigns ? 

Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 

Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him ? 

Dark is the world to thee ; thyself art the reason why : 

For is He not all but that which has power to feel ‘ I am I ^ ? 

Glory about thee, without thee ; and thou fulfillest thy doom, 

Making Him broken gleam, and a stifled splendour and gloom. 

Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 

Suggestions from Herbert Spencer. 

Valuable as are to us as a step the meditations of a writer 
who seems unable to escape from the hampering ties of 
Pantheism,* still more welcome are the frank admissions of 
one who declares himself to be an Agnostic. The most 
conspicuous of modern Agnostics, Herbert Spencer, insists, 
like Tennyson, that this force which is thus revealed to us 
is not self-existent ; that it does not set itself in motion ; 
that it is caused; and that behind all is the unknowable 
Cause. We know, not only the results of Force which 
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present tlieinselves to our senses; we know that behind 
these results is an Infinite Reality. With most convincing 
Logic he shows that this Power behind all appearances is 
the necessary groundwork of all our reasoning ; that we 
cannot think without assuming it ; that “ among our neces- 
sary beliefs this has the highest validity of any.” He calls 
this Reality behind all appearances “ the Unknowable Cause 
of all effects which constitute the knowable world.” He 
calls it that Inscrutable Existence which Science, in the last 
resort, is compelled to recognize as iinrevealed by its 
deepest analyses of matter, motion, thought and feeling. 
He calls it “ the Infinite and Eternal Energy ; the Ultimate 
Existence ; the Ultimate Cause from which Humanity has 
proceeded.” This Inscrutable Existence . . . stands 

towards our general conception of things in substantially 
the same relation as the Creative Power asserted by 
Theology.” '‘Very likely,” he says, “ there will ever remain 
a need to give shape to that indefinite sense of an Ultimate 
Existence which forms the basis of our Intelligence. We 
shall always be under the necessity of contemplating it as 
some mode of Being.” “ Religion,” he writes in another 
place, “ everywhere present as a weft running through the 
warp of human history, expresses some eternal fact.” And 
to return for a moment to the Pantheistic writer, “ The 
Presence of God,” he says, “ is the one all-pervading fact 
of life, from which there is no escape; and while, in the 
deepest sense, the nature of Deity is unknowable by finite 
man, nevertheless the exigencies of our thinking oblige us 
to symbolize that Nature in some form that has a real 
meaning for us ; wo cannot symbolize that Nature as in 
anywise Matter ; we are bound to symbolize it as in some 
sense Soul.” 


5. The Mature of Human Belief. 

These words of the most austere exponents of Science 
■and Philosophy are to us a gveat help, because they show us 
that there need be no antagonism between the sternest and 
most abstract of their principles, and those vital beliefs for 
which we are prepared to die. When they say that the 
Infinite and Eternal Power that is manifested in every 
pulsation of the Universe is none other than the manifesta- 
tion of the Living God, but that He is unknowable in the 
scientific sense of knowledge, we reply that such an answer 

G 
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is exactly Avliat we expect to hear. It was the Sou of God 
Himself who said that no man hath seen God at any time. To 
the eye of Faith alone He is visible; by the Moral and 
Relirious Sense He can be known ; in the Conscience He 
can be recognized ; in History His footsteps can be traced ; 
ill the Soul His still, small voice can be heard. “And 
falling/’ as one has said, 

“ Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
Tliat slope through darkness up to God,” 

we join our voices with the hosts of light above us, and 
with the innumerable company of believing souls on earth, 
humble and firm in their unshakable trust ; and we cry : — 

We piaise Thee, O God ! 

We acknowledge Tliee to be the Lord ! 

All the earth doth worship Thee. 

The Father everlasting !” 


III. The Province of Faith. 

1. The Reasonableness of Faith. 

These are the gropings of Science and Philosophy in the 
direction of Faith, a region with which they suppose 
themselves not to be jirimarily concerned; and 1 say they 
are a help to us, because, if by any possible accident a 
reasonable account could be given of the material Universe 
without Almighty God, it might to some be a stumbling- 
block. 

But, since the day when, in its earliest cradle, the human 
race first meditated on the riddle of existence, it has been 
the glorious province of a well-grounded Faith to hold 
devout communion with the omnipresent Being, and to 
learn that He is not only Power, but Light ; not only Light, 
but Love. 

The oldest writing in the world is perhaps the papyrus 
scroll of the mummy of the ancient Egyptian High Priest, 
Ahabanuk. Ahabanuk is supposed to have lived about 
2800 years before Christ, 1000 years before the date at 
Avhich it used to be said that Abram left Ur of the Chaldees.^* 
In Ahabanuk*s tomb was found a copy of the Book of 
Prayers of that primitive race. From that venerable 
document has been translated this sublime passage : — 

“ There is a Most Holy One, a Creator of the fulness of the 
earth, a ruler of days : He is the God of ^ods, the exalted 
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Maker of the stars and of the heavenly hosts, which are 
praising Him above our head ; the Creator of the exalted 
race of mighty Princes and Governors who sit in 
judgment, who condemn the wicked ; He is the Jiuler ot 
the world, the Light which convicts the evil doer; the 
Judge of every deed, the Preserver of the Laws ; He is the 
Light ; with Him is no Night ; He dwells in the exalted 
land of Light ; in Him is joined together the glory of the 
Sun and the glory of the King of the world. The Most 
Holy One lives ; He seeth as ye see ; He heareth as ye 
hear; He standeth as ye stand; He sitteth as ye sit. 
Let the Lord God be exalted in His holy temple, and be 
worshipped on bended knees: for He is the End and the 
Beginning of all things.” 

There speaks the voice of Faith, in the dim and distant 
youth of the world. Without Faith, as was taught by the 
greatest master of modern philosophy, the German Emanuel 
Kant, without Belief in God and the Soul, no moral conduct 
is possible, and therefore no happiness. It is Faith which, 
telling you that the Eternal is Mind and not merely F orce, 
Love and not merely Mind, raises yon above the brute, and 
brings to maturity within you that life for which you were 
intended. 


2. Various Reasons for Belief 

Whether your faith is grounded, like that of Kant, 
on the inherent necessity of a moral life, or like that 
of Cicero on the intelligent witness of all mankind, or that 
of Bacon on the miiTor of the Divine Being which he found 
in the mind of man, or like the faith of Anselm and Coleridge 
on the impossibility of the very conception of the idea of 
God unless it were true, or like the thin faith of Spencer and 
Tjndall on the need of an ultimate Cause, or like the richer 
and warmer faith of Newton and Faraday on the splendid 
wonders of the Creation, or like the faith of Abraham, Moses, 
David, and Isaiah, on the voice of Revelation within, or the 
united voice of the great cloud of witnesses in the Catholic 
Church, or like that of the humblest Christian on the Divine 
Personality of the Lord Jesus Christ; whatever in your case 
may be its origin and development. Faith is the most perfect 
flower, the highest outcome of your soul, its noblest privilege, 
its healthiest exercise. 
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3. Duty of Gratitude for what ice can see. 

“ God is unsearchable ; the ages of His Eternity cannot 
be numbered, nor the spaces of His immensity measured ; the 
depths of His Wisdom cannot be fathomed, nor the reaches 
of His Power bounded; the brightness of His Glory can 
never be described, nor an inventory made of the treasures 
of His Goodness. This is good reason why we should 
always speak of the Eternal with humility and caution, and 
never prescribe to him or quarrel with Him ; why we should 
be thankful for what He has revealed of Himself, and long 
to be there, where we shall see Him as He is.” 


4. Immensity and Nearness of Deity. 

‘‘ A million beats of man’s united heart (so writes an Eastern poet) 
Are fainter tlian one throb of ocean’s pulse, 

Which thrills her awful veins in every pai t, 

And throws up waifs and shells and crimson dulse. 

A million tides of ocean’s weltering breast 

Are weaker than one glance that lights the sun, 

When in the bannered East he breaks his r est, 

His race gigantic round the sky to run. 

A million jounieys of the sun’s swift foot 
Are smaller than one limit of the apace 

Tlii ough which the tree of life from Being’s root 
Upsprings, powdered with stars, in heaven’s face. 

A million trees of life, with all their loads 
But poorly God’s profound domain reveal : 

The crowd of worlds that throng heaven’s thickest roads 
Are letters of a word His lips unseal. 

A million worlds, with universes rife. 

His all-creative might can no- wise drain ; 

When closing order bounds chaotic strife, 

His fulness as before doth still remain. 

That fulness such, in earth’s stupendous force. 

That, to His thought serene and tender gaze. 

The frailest insect, humming in its course, 

Is just as near as seraph in his blaze. 

Yes, though all worlds of space would be, combined, 

Too small to fit His finger to a ring, 

Yet is He not to humblest creatures blind, 

But daily spreads their board, and hears them sing. 

Each tear forlorn that trickles down man’s cheeks 
He marks, and pities every aching sigh ; 

To give them consolation ever seeks ; 

Their life- woes shares ; and takes them when they die.” 
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IV. God can be Loved. 

1, We can love as well as Believe. 

This omnipotent, omnipresent, eternal Mind, before Whom 
the very angels bow their fiices, and Whom even to con- 
template is onr delight, to us who have received the 
revdation of Jesus Christ is given the inexpressible privilege 
of loving. 


2. The Lovable Qualities of God, 

To us the Eternal is no mere abstract idea, that we should 
find it hard to give Him our hearts. Throughout His Word, 
in perfect harmony with the voice of Nature, He has revealed 
Himself as the source of all goodness, beauty, truth, strength, 
loving-kindness, pity, purity, light, love ; of every virtue, of 
every excellence. To us He has spoken in tones suited to 
the apprehension of our race in its different stages, by the 
long array of psalmists and prophets ; in their incomparable 
words we have His message clothed with varying degrees of 
clearness. But, above alb we know Him in "the Divine and 
Unique Person of Jesus of Nazareth. “ He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Fatherf ‘‘ God, who at sundry times and in divers 
vnanners spoke in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken unto ns by His Son ; Whom He hath 
appointed heir of all things; by Whom also He made the worlds : 
Who, being the brightness of His glory and the express image of 
His Substance, and upholding all th ings by the word of His Power, 
when He had by Himself purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on IiighT 

3. The Revelation of God^s Love, 

The Eternal as He revealed Himself to Moses, was, indeed, 
an object of the most exalted affection and the deepest 
devotion : — “ The Lord passed by before him,'' we are told, 
and proclaimed, “ The Lord, The Lord God, mercifiil and 
gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin.” The Eternal, as He is revealed in His 
Son, the Father of all Light and Love, is even more powerful 
to touch our hearts, because all can see and understand His 
incarnate truth and glory. It stirs in us an inexpressible 
motion to find that the lessons of the dread Creator of all 
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things for His human cliildren are the Blessings of the Sermon 
on the Mount ; that He is the God of healing and pity, the 
God of the most righteous and absolute justice, and yet the 
most tender sympathy and condescension ; the God of the 
dross of Calvary. 

4. The Human Response in Self-sacrijice. 

It is to Him, holding as He does in His hands the issue of 
life and death, watching us at eacli moment of our lives, and 
telling us by every line of His message that this life is only 
the brief preparation for the true life beyond, that in the 
exercise of our faith, if we desire our religion to be effectual, 
we cannot withhold the sacrifice of the whole heart and soul 
and mind and strength. Ah ! my brothers, I know how 
many are the competing interests. The daily affairs of life, 
the associations of business, home and ordinary occupations, 
these humble things are often in combination strong enough 
to blunt our faculty for the divine, and to hold us back from 
the full devotion of ourselves to Him Who alone is gi*eat. 
Then there come flocking about us all the various kinds of 
pleasures and amusements, which, to many, especially to 
those in the light spirits of youth, are a still more potent 
spell to hinder. Sometimes there are intellectual substitutes 
for the Eternal which claim our allegiance, and which 
prevent us from approaching near His spiritual and invisible 
throne. But all these are transitory and disappointing, and 
Ave find them so. 


5. The Devotion of Browning, 

“ Therefore to whom turn I, but to Thee, the ineffable Name, 

Builder and Maker Thou of houses not made with hands ! 

What ? have fear of change from Thee Who art ever the same ? 

Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power expands ] 
Tliere shall never be one lost good ! what was shall live as before ; 

The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound ; 

What was good shall be good, with for evil so much good more ; 

On the earth the broken arcs, — in the heaven a perfect round ! *’ 

Browning. 

N 

6, Self-devotion in the Smallest Things. 

Moved by such thoughts as these, raised on the wings of 
devotion and praise, we feel that we can in sincerity dedicate 
ourselves to Him in whom alone we live and move and have 
our being. Well would it be for us if we never entered into 
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the service of His courts without such conscious renewal of 
our sacrifice ! Too soon, alas ! Avlien we go forth again, the 
world breaks in on the atmosphere of worship in which our 
souls have been uplifted. But there is one means by which, 
in the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, wc can hope that the 
impulse of absolute, unreserved {iffection may be persistent. 
It is contained in the old words : “ Whether ye eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” In the 
humblest things, your recreations, your meals, your pastimes, 
your objects of pursuit, your interests, your occupations, 
your friendships, your family relations, your domestic duties, 
you can go through yoiu* round of actions either to the 
Divine glory or not. You can do everything in a right spirit 
and a wrong. Yes, in the very highest things of all, even in 
your worship itself, a Avrong disposition is just as possible as 
a right. 0, ask God Himself this day that henceforth, in 
everything connected with your Avhole lives, things great or 
things small, all may be solely and Avholly for His honour, 
and the spread of His kingdom on earth ! 


7. The Ultimate liesult in the Future. 

And Ave know, from this intimacy of communion Avith the 
Eternal Avhich Ave have experienced, that He Avill not throAV 
us aAvay Avhen our Avork in this life is OA^er. We have seen 
the King, the Lord of Hosts, face to tace, and Ave knoAv that 
if Ave liave been found Avorthy for that sight, He Avill not 
forget us. And Ave have Avithin ourselves the beginnings of 
this eternal life : faith, hope, charity, Avisdom, calmness, 
humility, self-control, gentleness, strength. We knoAv that 
these are of God, and can never die. AVe knoAv that they 
are eternal, not merely as abstract virtues, or qualities of 
God, in Avhich Ave have our share for a time, and then pass 
away ; but that just as they are all centred in the eternal 
Personality of God, so also they Avill never die even in their 
developments in our own personalities, who are created in 
His image. All else ; — all that is not of God — the wishes of 
our eartnly nature, the deceptive appearances that dazzle 
owv eyes for a time, the sIioavs and mummeries of all that is 
temporal and external, that Avhich belongs to this Avorld and 
not to the inner eternal world of virtue, of morality, of 
faith, ,of God — this Avill perish from our (duiracter more and 
more; 
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But all that is of God, in the same proportions as wo have 
it here (else we should lose our individuality), but, thank 
God ! in a degree that can only be limited by His love and 
wisdom, this is our insiglit already into eternal life, and it 
will be our iindjdng personality hereafter. God is in the 
midst of us; therefore shall we not he removed for ever, \\e 
hiow that if our earthly tabernacle he dissolved we have a house 
voi made with hand.% eternal in the heavens ! 


Discussion'. 

Mr. E. ScHixzEL. — Before speaking on this subject I wish to 
convey the customary thanks to the able lecturer. It strikes me 
forcibly, however, that he is somewhat imperfectly acquainted 
with the first part of his subject; he will, I hope, forgive me if I 
try to correct his view of the subject. 

The author in his treatise recommends to our notice Darwin’s 
theory of evolution, and then later on he unconcernedly speaks of 
purpose and design. These are the words he uses, ‘‘ The unity, the 
harmony, the progress that we see, disclose to us the working of 
an eternal purpose. It is in that purpose that nature reveals to 
us the existence of that God who, in the beginning, created the 
heaven and the earth. It is not a demonstration, but the 
inference is clear and strong. Purpose means intelligence, 
purpose means wdll ; one Intelligence, one Will, one God.” I 
quite agree with that view. Darwdn, in the Origin^ says, at p. 382, 
“Nothing can bo more hopeless than to attempt to explain the 
formation of animals by utility, or by the doctrine of final causes.” 
And boldly attacking the venerable champion he says, “ The old 
argument from design in nature as given by Paley fails now that 
the law of Natural Selection has been discovered.” 

It has never been discovered — it has been conjectured — “There 
seems to be no more design in the variabilitj of organic beings 
than in the cause which the wind blows.” And further on he 
says, “ No shadow of reason can be assigned for the belief that 
variations w’ere intentionally or specially guided.” {Variation of 
Animals and Plants^ first edition, II, p. 431.) Huxley and 
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Professoi' Sidgwick (the latter Darwin’s opponent) confirm my 
opinion. The former, in an essay of December 26th, 1859, says 

Archdeacon Sinclair. — I think I may save a little trouble if I 
say that I am not in the least a supporter of either Darwin or 
Spencer. I say on page 4 of my paper, “yet the consistent 
believer in God will always occupy an impregnable position in 
maintaining that the entire series, in each and every one of its 
incidents, is an immediate manifestation of His creative action.” 

Professor Orchard. — We are all, I am sure, glad to have the 
author’s disavowal so frankly and sincerely made to us. I am 
sure also, we shall all concur in thanking the author very much 
for bringing before us so interesting a paper, so poetical and so 
eloquent. 

There are one or two points in the paper in which I cannot 
altogether concur. For instance, the author appears to say that 
most of what is really meant by the spectral bugbear of 
Agnosticism is that belief is not intended to be scientific 
knowledge. He appears to connect that with the fact that man 
cannot find out the Almighty to perfection. No one in his senses, 
I suppose, would assert that by searching any one could find out 
God to perfection, certainly no Christian would do so. But by 
Agnosticism, as taught by Herbert Speneer, and others, something 
very different indeed to this is meant. It is meant that it is 
impossible, by any process whatever, to kiiotv God. That is what 
Herbert Spencer avers, and that is, undoubtedly, the essential 
idea of Agnosticism, that God is, from His very nature and 
character, absolutely unknowable. 

The author also quotes, apparently with approbation, some 
^yords by Professor Diman, “ Creation by fabrication (or actual 
direct handiwork) seems less a matter for admiration than 
creation by evolution ; a man can bring a machine together ; he 
cannot make a machine that develops itself.” I have met with a 
variety of statements in this controversy, but I must say that this 
is one of the most unfair that I have met with. Who denies that 
man cannot make a machine that develops itself — or who denies 
that God does make such machines ? Who, knowing anything of 
biology, denies that the human body, or dog or toad, can develop 
itself ? But what has that to do with evolution ? It is absolutely 
beside the question. We all know that God makes machines to 
develop themselves; but believing that does not make me an 
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evolatioiiist. In ordei* to make me an evolutionist I must 
accept sometliing that is very monstrous; I must believe that 
God made machines which not only developed themselves and 
produced others for immense periods of time, but that all at once 
those machines made something quite different, and that after 
that God went on making machines of broader character until at 
last machines were produced which had little or no relationship 
to the original machines. We do not believe such statements 
without a particle of evidence ; but instead of having evidence for 
it, it is devoid of evidence. It is an unfair statement of the 
difference between two processes, and I hope the Archdeacon does 
not himself adopt it. I do not suppose he does. Professor Diman 
proceeds, “ That our harmonious universe should formerly have 
existed undeveloped, in a state of diffused matter, without form, 
and that it should gradually have attained its present organization, 
is much more marvellous than its formation according to the 
artiticial method supposed by the unlearned would be.’’ The idea 
that evolution is a very marvellous theory has a certain truth in 
it, because it supposes so many extraordinary miracles, one on the 
other, without ground or reason ; but to suppose that the theory 
of evolution is a grander theory than the theory of special creation 
is to propose what to my mind is quite prepovsterous. 

There is a very interesting and beautiful thought that the 
author has brought before us, “ the expression, or extern alizatioii 
of His thoughts was the beginning of matter.” I think that very 
beautiful, and I wish to express my thanks to the author for it. 

I would also thank the author very much for what lie says on 
page 8 in regard to faith not being antagonistic to science and 
philosophy. He says “ there need be no antagonism between the 
sternest and most abstract of their principles and those vital 
beliefs for which we are prepared to die,” 

The Chairman. — I hope in discussing this paper we shall heep 
quite clearly before our minds what I suggest is the most 
important part of it, and that is that true belief in the being of 
God is not merely compatible with certain particular modes of 
thought; but, if carefully examined, it will be found that even 
very different modes of thought and very different views lead up 
as a necessity to a belief in the existence of God. 

I do not think it is exactly in point to discuss particular 
processes of creation. Probably, if we do, we shall then represent 
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other views of creation in a somewhat grotesque manner. But it 
is a matter of the most vital Importance to see how the very views 
which are sometimes thought to be destructive of any belief in 
God are found to be not one whit more antagonistic to a belief in 
God, when worked out reasonably and when not taken as mere 
weapons to fight faith, than those of a different nature, and it is 
very instructive to find how a particular attack on faith has 
failed. The real result of modern thought seems to nie to be this, 
that with regard to “ Agnosticism” (it is a most perplexing word 
from the Greek, and one wishes there was something simpler to 
express it in English), the mere fact of not knowing a thing is no 
evidence of its non-existence. Which of us understands the 
telephone? Which of us has the faintest knowledge of what 
electricity is ? Which of us has the dimmest conception of the 
forces of gi*avitation ? On those points I am an Agnostic. I have 
not a full comprehension of any one of those points, and yet one’s 
whole practical life is made up of the acceptance of such things, 
and therefore the one point in the argument of Agnosticism — that 
full knowledge is necessary to belief — is a thing that the more one 
thinks of it the more absurd it is. The fact that every thinker 
who seems to have tried hard to get away from the acknowledg- 
ment of design underlying creation has to come back to underlying 
laws, suggests the question, “ If there be law's who and where the 
law-givei'? ” Those who have tried to escape from belief by 
Agnosticism find themselves compelled to acknowledge underlying 
verities. It seems to me we may consider that if we follow, upon 
the lines of this paper, the study of modern thought and the 
investigation of nature we shall find that though men may 
proceed by difiicult paths, if that study be fairly and honestly 
followed, it leads up to God. (Applause.) 

The Rev. John Tuckwell, M.R.A.S. — There is an allusion to a 
subject in the paper which seems to me to be of very great 
importance, and I should like, if I may, to call attention to it so 
that it may be a little more fully considered than it has yet been. 

In the paper we have some very felicitous expressions concerning 
the method of creation. It is suggested that *‘we may remind 
ourselves that it is impossible to conceive of the Eternal Self- 
existent Being as subsisting without thought.” We all concur 
in that view — ‘‘and the expression or externalization of His 
thoughts was the beginning of matten*.” That is very mysterious — 
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very profound. I think we are obliged to say, concerning that, 
as concerning electricity — that we do not know much about it. 
Whether, or not, the beginning of matter was the externalization 
of the divine thought, and if so, how that was accomplished, is far 
beyond our powers of conception and, certainly, far beyond our 
powers of discovery. But we must be on our guard against being 
led into the substitution of monotheism for modern Pantheism. 
Monotheism properly understood represents that there is only one 
Divine Being, or Person, or Substance. But according to certain 
modem ideas, if there are other beings besides the Divine, He 
cannot be infinite. It is said there may be other persons but there 
cannot be other beings. There must be an error here, I think, in 
the way in which the term “ infinite is understood. 1 confess I 
have not yet been able to solve the question how a variety and 
multiplicity of personalities should be possible with only one 
Being. I should certainly like that subject more thoroughly 
thrashed out, for it seems to me that it certainly leads to some- 
thing that I am not able to differentiate from Pantheism. 
If there be only one substance, I am at a loss to understand 
how there can be different persons, and it leads us to this — that 
men, angels, demons and God are all of one substance or being,, 
jand are in some way inseparable from the Being of God. It leads,, 
f tnerefore, to this, that if I am at one time tempted, it is one 
'part of God tempting another part of God. If I pray, it is 
one part of God beseeching another part of God for help. There 
are so many contradictions arising in my mind in this matter 
that I should like, if possible, that there should be some further 
discussion of the subject. 

Professor Orchard. — May I ask you, sir, if you have read the 
accounts of the conference of Zoologists last year in this country ? 
If so you will find that the testimony of Embryologists was- 
decidedly against the theory of evolution. 

Dr. Walter Kidd, F.Z.S.— I think, sir, we have wandered 
rather away from the main subject, the Being of God, into 
by-ways. For the time being the question is; — how modern 
philosophy and thought bear on this profound question of* God’s 
existence— I should say more than His existence— His operations 
in the world. 

It is, I think, manifest that the present trend of human thought 
is definitely against^the mechanical theories of the universe which 
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were so lately held by men of light and leading ; and against the 
philosophical teachings of Mr. Herbert Spencer, in particalar, 
there appears to be an uprising among eminent men. In so far 
as this philosopher’s teaching is agnostic, we may be thankful 
for the frequent protests that one now hears. His evolutionary 
teachings are less opposed, and the number of those who accept 
his description of the processes by which inorganic and organic 
existence is carried on is much greater than of those who accept 
his whole scheme of philosophy, into which metaphysics enters so 
largely. His doctrine of the Persistence of Force, as laid down 
by him, is much questioned, and yet to his scheme, as a whole, it 
is essential, as also is the other principle which he lays down — 
that mind is a series of states of consciousness, which, again, is 
largely denied. 

But his doctrine that there is a first cause, and yet that this is 
unknowable (not merely at present unknown), is the stumbling- 
block against which many a would-be follower of Mr. Spencer has 
f stumbled. It has often been pointed out what a strange assumption 
it is for Mr. Spencer to make that ; — God is unknowable, when he 
is prepared to predicate so many profound attributes — such as that 
the First Cause possesses causal energy, is eternal, is infinite, is 
inscrutable. The Rev. Jas. Iveiuch says, when we gather 
together into one thought all that Mr. Spencer affirms regarding 
the ‘ unknowable,’ we find that it is an omnipresent power, that 
it is incomprehensible, and that it is the proper object of religions 
reverence, and that wc ai^e ever in its presence and from it all 
things proceed. Truly we must come to the conclusion that tho 
word ‘ unknowable ’ is used only in a Spencerian sense.” 

I submit that for eveiy branch of science there is an ultimate 
beyond which investigation seems unable to go, such as the 
organism for biology — the atom for chemistry — the .ether for 
physics, and that every special scientist will acknowledge in his 
own department a remainder, often a very large one, of mystery. 
No theologian or metaphysician professes to deny that an immense 
remainder of mystery belongs also to his “ ultimate ” — which is a 
personal God. He may, howevei’, just as well object to any 
teacher, however great, telling him his “ultimate ” is “ unknowable,” 
as the chemist if he be told that his atom, or the physicist that his 
ether is unknowable. We know God in measure and expect to 
know Him better even in this life. Mr. lyerach again asks : 
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“If a consciousness like Mr. Spencer’s can do so much (as the 
construction and conception of the formula of evolution), what 
may not a greater consciousness effect ? ” And therefore why 
may not an originating mind bring into being and lay down for 
its governance an ordered universe ? The originating mind Mr. 
Spencer stoutly denies, while admitting, as Archdeacon Sinclair 
has said, that Humanity has proceeded from the ultimate cause 
which he postulates. 

We have as little reason for submitting to this summary taking 
away of the key of knowledge as would an astronomer, 70 years 
ago, before LeveiTier and Adams, have submitted to be told that 
the causes, which were found to disturb the movements of the 
planet Uranus, were unknowable, though, very soon after, it was 
found that the hitherto unknown Neptune was the disturbing 
cause. 

Surely no better argument for Theism is to be found than that 
of St. Paul : “ The invisible things of Him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and Godhead.” An argument 
summed up also by Kant in his well-known saying : “ The starry 
heaven above me and the moral law within me.” And by Gibbon : 
“ The God of nature has written His existence on all His works 
and His law in the heart of man.” 

The Chairman. — If there are no others who wish to speak, I 
will ask you to join with me in a most hearty vote of thanks to 
Archdeacon Sinclair for this most valuable and interesting paper. 
There may be some diversity of opinion on the subject ; but of the 
general force of his argument and of its value I am sure we can 
have no doubt. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The Ven. Archdeacon, in reply, said: There is very little that I 
want to say on the subject, except that I think we may all agree 
that men of science and philosophy, as a rule, when they are on 
the unbelieving side, put into the word “know” a restriction 
which we are not willing to concede to them. They use the word 
“ know ” in a scientific and demonstrative sense; and when we use 
the word “ know ” in a theological sense, we claim its use in the 
province of faith ; and we are bound to admit, I think, in justice 
to science with all its restrictions, that the province of Faith and 
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the province of demonstration are not precisely the same. There 
is a line that may be drawn between them ; and we are very glad 
when we find men of science coming to the end of so-called 
scientiBc knowledge, or demonstration, obliged to draw on Faith, 
T believe that many men of science have to do so. I think we 
should bear that in mind that when in science they use the word 
“know,** they use it as equivalent to having proved a fact by 
demonstration in mathematics or by personal observation. I think 
that discussion is impoi*tant, and may help us. a good deal in 
discussing these matters with men of science. We do not lay 
claim to the kind of demonstration that they claim. We agree 
that the province of Faith is a matter where we have to exercise 
what we consider the higher faculty of mind than that of a mere 
collection of facts and arguments upon them. 

Evolution, I think, is often mixed up with natural selection. 
There may be evolution v/hich has nothing to do with natural 
selection. There may be evolution which is strictly divine — the 
progress of God’s creation and every one of its variations, as 
Darwin has properly pointed out, is due apparently to circum- 
stances which are, in reality, the result of real fixed laws, quite as 
important as the great uniformities of nature — the particular 
species having been placed in their position by the Almighty, and 
subjected to the varying conditions of sun, heat and cold. Those 
are not blind forces ; but the results of God’s laws, just as much 
as the grandest principle on which the universe is tied together. 
For my own part, I really cannot see anything in the least 
antagonistic in that belief to divine power, omnipotence and love, 
when properly understood. 

I am much obliged to you for the kind way in which you have 
received my paper, and for Dr. Kidd’s valuable illustration of the 
line I have adopted — also to those who dissent from me. If we 
all agreed, there would be no discussion at all. (Applause.) 

The meeting then closed. 
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COMMUNICATIONS KECEIVED. 

The Rev. F. A. Walker, U.D., F.L.S., writes 

In reference to Archdeacon Sinclair’s paper, “On the Being of 
God,” one cannot refrain from paying a well-deserved tribute to 
the deep spirit of devotion and reverence which breathes through- 
out, to the profoundness of thought by which it is characterized, to 
the wide^ research displayed by the author ; and the knowledge 
which he exhibits of writers, saci'ed and profane, of prose as well 
as of poetry, of ancient as also of modern times. He has ably 
enlisted in his service quotations from the Pantheist and the 
Agnostic ; he has fortified and established his arguments by 
adducing passages from philosophers who can hardly be regarded 
as upholders of Revelation. Of him, in fine, it may indeed be 
said that since, in the exercise of his sacred office, he became a 
dignitary of the cathedral church of our great city, in other 
words, 

Etti/ lepov TToXicOpov iiriipacp 

TTOWtfiV avOpWTTWP POOP cypto, 

I note that Rev. c. iv, v. IJ, is quoted, and in respect of the 
clause, “ For Thy pleasure they are, and were created,” — probably 
a more literal, and at the same time more correct, rendering of 
the original Greek than the one given in our Authorized Version 
would be. “ Through (or by reason of) Thy will they exist and 
were created,” Certain supei-ficial readers and students of Holy 
Writ may otherwise fall into the error of imagining that the 
words mean “They are created, and were created.” It may be 
objected that few are likely to be guilty of such a transparent 
blunder, but if it should be made, it gives colour to the theory of 
what has been termed “ the subsequent Creation,” and which, I 
contend, can neither be proved from the pages of Scripture, nor 
by the researches of modern scientists. On the other hand, the 
accurate translation, “ By reason of Thy will they exist,” is simply 
tantamount in signification to the declaration of another Apostle 
on Areiopagus, “ In Him we live, and move, and have our being.” 
But further, in the words that immediately follow St. John, v. 17, 
is also quoted, “My Father worketh hitherto.” Now the only 
logical interpretation possible of these words is that the work of 
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the First Person of the Trinity is constantly being carried on 
throughout the centuries until the coming of the Son of God 
upon earth, and until the day when the Son of God uttered these 
words. It is a manifestation of the ceaseless activity of the ever- 
lasting “ I Am ” with whom is no past, and with whom equally 
there is no future. It is, in fact, to speak with the utmost 
reverence, the absolute realization, in fact, of the end which 
Aristotle would have all votaries of true wisdom seek after, an 

evepf^eta cu lu) TrapovTi. 

There have not been wanting those who contended* that as 
Revelation in the historical period covered by Holy Writ was 
essentially progressive from Moriah to Sinai, from Sinai to Tabor, 
from Tabor to Calvary, so there was a Revelation in after centuries 
progressive also. That as from ejicli successive mountain peak 
an ever-widening vista was disclosed to view of the glory of our 
God, and at the same time of the Divine counsel and purpose of 
redemption as its fulfilment drew nigh, so the men of a later age 
were in their turn in a position to add to the things written in this 
book. 

There have not been wanting those who contended that as 
creation may possibly have taken oeons of years to accomplish 
with all its right marvellous works, its manifold manifestations, 
and its elaborate organization, so also the creation of new organic 
forms of life is continued during the compai'atively recent period 
of man’s existence on earth. Now if this assertion cannot be 
disproved, it is, believe me, equally hard, and probably a great 
deal more difficult to substantiate. We are all agreed as to the 
truth of our Lord’s own declaration, “My Father worketh 
hitherto.” The point at issue is that we maintain that the passage 
refers to another work entirely distinct from that of Creation, and 
that the upholders of “ subsequent creation ” claim that the 
coming into being of hitherto unknown forms of life has been 
going on since, and is even continued now. 

Let it be granted that an interval of unknown duration, and it 
may be too vast for finite minds to grasp, took place between that 
beginning when God created the heavens and the earth, and the 
day when the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the 
host of them. That in the light of one primseval morn there was 
*‘a little rift within the lute,” and that henceforward from a 
tiny cavity in the tide-washed boulders the musical echo of the far- 
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off surge was heard, dashing down once more to he reunited 
to its native deep, and that in that tiny cavity a few spores of a 
very elementary species of lichen, one of the lowest forms of all 
vegetation, settled. Long succeeding years may have intervened 
before the decomposition of that lichen and the accompanying 
disintegration of the surrounding rock were continued for a 
sufficient time to allow of the herb yielding seed within itself to 
gain a foothold and maintain a local habitation there. Multi- 
tudinous centuries may have separated the appearance of the 
J^iic'^hj'ptus from tho development of the more complex and 
elaborate foliage of the oak, the beech, and such trees as are 
better calculated to afford shade and rest and refreshment to 
various products and later manifestations of organic life. I 
can credit that long (I cannot say how long) ages separated the 
glacial and thermal periods of our own land, the days when the 
rocks of Snowdon were grooved by tho descending glacier, and of 
which T have seen the marks in the present day. I reverently 
-believe that finis coronal opus, and that though God is Almighty 
to make such addition, no such addition has been made to the 
number of existing species since “ God saw everything that He 
had made, and, behold, it was vciy good.’’ 

The Rev. R. C. Oulton, B.D., Rector of Glynn, writes: — 

This paper by ' the Archdeacon of London is valuable as drawing 
attention to common ground between those who hold tho orthodox 
belief and those who diverge from it. But it appears to me that 
one passage in the paper (p. 8, No. 5) is open to criticism. The 
passage runs thus : “ When they say that the Infinite and Eternal 
Power that is manifested in every pulsation of the Universe is 
none other than the manifestation of the Living God, but that He 
is unknowable in the scientific sense of knowledge, we reply that 
such an answer is precisely what wo expect to hear. It w'as the 
Son of God Himself who said that no man hath seen God at any time. 
To the eye of Faith alone He is visible.” 

Now, I cannot help thinking the Archdeacon’s answer fails to 
meet the point of the agnostics’ objection. That God is not level 
to the understanding — just what we believe — in a scientific sense, 
is, to my mind, not an assertion of our opponents. Rather their 
thesis is that there is no personal God, mysterious in His nature 
and attributes, “ in the scientific sense.” On the contrary we hold 
that there is such^a personal God, though He is not cognizable by 
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the senses. The late Professor Tyndall in endeavouring to account 
for primal forms of matter, said that he supposed there was a 
“ Thing ” or Force iu nature that would account for the origin of 
such forms. Thus it would appear that the question between us 
is not the mysterioasnoss of God, but His porsoyial existence at all 
in “a scientific sense.’* With this solitary exception, I think the 
Archdeacon’s paper a valuable one. 



ORDINARY MEETING.* 

Sir G. G. Stokes, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following elections took place : — 

Hon. Corresponding Member : — Professor E. Etheridge, F.E.S., F.G.S. 

Associates : — E. John Weightman, Esq., M.D., Lancashire ; Miss 
I. Alice Weightman. 

The following paper was read by the Author : — 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATIOK By A. T. 
Schofield, Esq., M.D. (Chairman, Executive Parents’ 
National Educational Union.) 

T he practical importance of the subject of this paper is, 
in the face of the increasing struggle for existence, 
beyond all dispute; but the difficulty of speaking on it is 
great, because one is compelled to use terms from which 
many English psychologists still shrink, and yet which most 
in some way or another are obliged tacitly to agree to. We 
refer to the unconscious faculties of the mind. Without 
actually insisting on the phrase that best expresses these, viz., 
the unconscious mind, there is no doubt that most advanced 
educationalists, amongst whom we include Herbert Spencer, 
Herbart, Pestalozzi, Froebel, J. P. Richter, Preyer, C. Mason, 
and many others, clearly recognize that the best and most 
efficacious form of child-training is that which is addressed 
to unconsciousness rather than to consciousness; in short, 
each and all admit, though most probably some would 


* May 16tli, 1898. 
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shrink from the words, that there are unconscious psychic 
powers, and that these can be educated ; and not only so, 
but that it is on their proper education rather than on that 
addressed to consciousness that the most important part of 
the character of the individual depends. Dr. Carpenter, for 
example, says : — 

‘‘ There are two sorts of influence : that which is active 
and voluntary and which .we exert purposively ; and that 
which is unconscious and flows from us unawares to our- 
selves. The influence we exert unconsciously will hardly 
ever disagree with our real character.’'* 

Of course education in the ordinary sense knows nothing 
of this. *• For a long time the error prevailed that for a 
child’s first learning there was absolute necessity of a 
teacher, as if only complete thought could be impressed on 
the child’s brain, and that only by this means the mind 
Avoiild finally be developed in the right manner. Herein lies 
a gross fallacgr] The fallacy is, in fact, that only the 
conscious mind is susceptible of education. 

What is generally understood by early education and 
child-training is the guidance of the child consciously, by 
rules and commands and precepts (a fresli one, may be, each 
day) enforced by smacks and slaps and other penal measures 
many times a day, coupled with direct instruction in A, B, C, 
1, 2, o, and other forerunners of intellectual culture. 

Herbert Spencer forcibly describes the prevailing ignorance 
and what ordinarily passes as parental education. ‘‘ While 
it is seen that to gain a livelihood an elal)orate preparation 
is needed, it appears to be thought that for the bringing up of 
children no preparation whatever is needed. Not an hour is 
spent by either a boy or girl in preparation for that gravest 
of all responsibilities — the management of a family. No 
rational plea can be put forward for leaving the act of Educa- 
tion out of our curriculum. The subject which involves all 
other subjecls, and that in Avhicli education should cul- 
minate is the theory and practice of education. The 
management of children is lamentably bad. In most cases 
the treatment adopted on every occasion is that Avhich the 
impulse of the moiiieut prompts, and varies from hour to 
hour, as the feelings vary.”J 


* W. B. Carpenter, Mental Physiology^ 4th edit., p. 542. 
t Preyer, Mental Development of Childhood^ p. 66. 

J Herbert Spencer, Education^ pp. 95, 96. 
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Conscious education has been varied in every conceivable 
way. There has been reading with tears, and reading with- 
out tears, Jiursery rule, drawing-room rule, schoolroom rule, 
but every fad and every variety has followed the same 
mistaken principle, namely: all education, all training 
worthy of the name,, must address itself to the child’s con- 
sciousness, the conscious mind. And this is the tap root 
error of every such system. 

Here the practical man intervenes with the pertinent 
question, “If this generally adopted system is so bad, so 
vicious and so pernicious, how is it we get as its result good 
children, good men, and good women w’ith well developed 
and well balanced minds?” 

At first sight this question seems conclusive in favour of 
the value and sufficiency, for all practical pui-poses, of con- 
scious education. 

But the true answer is that whether the parent likes 
it 01 no, whether the parent knows it or not, v/hether 
the parent helps it, hinders it, or ignores it, the education 
of the unconscious is ever going on ; aye, and going on 
faster far than that of the conscious ; and A\diatever the 
child subsequently turns out to be, will be far rather due to 
this than to all the direct efforts made by the parent. 

All around the child lie countless forces, unnoticed and 
unknown by the parent, while within the child licjs a vast 
receptive capacity, unknown to the parent, and still largely 
ignored by these psychologists who should l.)o his teachers — 
the unconscious mind : and it is to the action of these un- 
noticed forces upon the ignored mind that the child’s real 
early education and character is mainly due. And this 
proceeds through life, and indeed, is dimly perceived sooner 
or later by parents. Take, for instance, the value of a 
public school education. Does not every parent Vvlio has a 
son at Eton or Harrow well know that the greatest value 
to tlie boy is the unconscious education he receives, and not 
the lessons addressed to his conscious mind? 

Here is the reason* then, why an untrained child, that is 
one whose conscious training has been neglected, grows up 
often so well. This has been a standing puzzle for ages. 
One parent adopts all the paraphernalia placed at her 
disposal for the artificial fasmoning of her child’s mind ; 
the other lets tlie child run absolutely wild ; and the 
result is often to make the former doubt the wisdom of her 
methods. 
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Now the secret is that, through good luck it may be 
rather than good care, the wild ” child has been cast 
amongst unnoticed forces, beneficial to its character, that 
have trained its unconscious mind and produced the better 
result of the two. 

And tliis brings us to a further point in the education of 
tlie unconscious mind. It is nature's education^ natural, and 
therefore divine, instead of artificial and thus human. This 
education is no invention of ours. All that is done here is to 
point out its existence and its importance, and indicate the 
methods by which tlie education may be guided into good 
and Avdse cliannels, instead of bad ; always remembering that 
for good or ill, this education steadily proceeds all our lives, 
though pre-eminently in cliildhood. 

“Tlie soul (unconsciously) observes and refiects and as- 
similates the countless products of nature, and art which 
enter it. ^Plie result is formation of charactex', and all which 
Ave call life is impressed. The influences from Avithout make 
a man Avhat ho is.”* 

“ We are momentarily under the influence of outward 
events, Avhich are registered Avithin, and become, as it Avere, 
part of ourselves; being, indeed, factors in most of our 
feelings and motives.”t 

“ The least valuable part of education is that Avhich Ave 
OAve to the schoolmaster (conscious) ; the most precious 
lessons are those Avhich Ave learn out of school (uncon- 
scious).”^ 

Let us not, however, think from this that direct teaching, 
instruction, and precept, too, have not their right and proper 
place, but it is indeed a far loAver and humbler one than that 
generally imagined, and far indeed from occupying the 
exclusive place it has been given. 

Three A^arieties of education are possible Avith regard to 
consciousness and unconsciousness : First, there is the 
ordinary education ; the conscious instruction of the con- 
scious; as, for example, in being taught the French lan- 
guage by a master and books. Secondly, there is the 
unconscious education of the conscious ; or in other Avords, 
the education of the conscious through the unconscious. In 
this it is the unconscious mind that is primarily reached, but 


* Dr. Jno. Pollock, Book of Healthy p. 525. 
t Ihid.^ p. 524. 

t Sir J. (J. Browne, Book of Healthy p. 345. 
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the education does not stop there, but is passed on by 
the unconscious into consciousness; as, for example, when 
French is imbibed from residence in France, without con- 
scious effort or definite instruction, or as the French language 
is learnt by French children, Tlie knowledge reaches con- 
sciousness, and the child in each case knows well it can 
speak French, only the process of education has been 
addressed in this case to the unconscious mind. Then, 
lastly, there is the education of the unconscious mind that 
does not pass on or rise into consciousness, but, as a rule, 
terminates there ; such as, for instance, all those traits and 
characteristics that distinguish a child brought up in France 
from one brought up in England. Under this head, too, 
come motives, character, conscience, principles, intuitions, 
all of which have their home in unconsciousness. 

On some of these wo can, indeed, turn the buirs-eye of 
consciousness with an effort, but their sphere is in the uncon- 
scious; and the bringing up of them frequently into con- 
sciousness, by careful introspection, often leads to mental 
hypochondriasis; just as bringing the unconscious organic 
functions and actions into notice lead to physical hypo- 
chondriasis and hysteria. It is well to recognize there are 
two spheres or divisions of mind, which, to a certain extent, 
can be made to overlap, but which, nevertheless, have their 
distinctive properties and value — the springs, the founda- 
tions, roots, and principles of life, which lie rather in the 
Unconscious ; the flowers and fruits and actions which lie in 
the Conscious. 

Now, in thus speaking on education, wo must, therefore, 
first distinguish broadly between conscious and unconscious 
education; and secondly, we can subdivide the latter — 
unconscious education — as we have seen, into that which 
eventually rises into consciousness in its results though not 
in the process, and that where both results and process are 
sub-conscious. We fully justify, however, the right to apply 
the term “ education of the unconscious mind ” to both these 
latter; and, therefore, to all education received unconsciously, 
whatever its ultimate fruits may be ; and with tins explanation 
shall continue to use all references and quotations referring 
to such training, as examples of tlie “education of the 
unconscious mind”; specially emphasizing, however, those 
particular processes which do not go further, but expend 
their whole force on developing this all-important part of 
our mental life. 
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The nett result, therefore, of what we have already stated 
is this : That the conscious education and training by which 
the greatest store is generally set, is not, after all, the 
training that is most determining the child’s future. This is 
rather decided by the training and educating of the child’s 
unconscious mind for good or evil that is going on at the 
same time entirely outside the parents’ cognizance. 

Now it is to this that we wish to direct especial attention, 
in order that what we mean by the phrase “ the education of 
the unconscious mind” may be understood. 

It is surely all-important, if our children are surrounded 
with these unnoticed powers, that we should kno^v some- 
thing of them, and of the laws by which they act ; and of 
the power we may have to direct them for good and not for 
evil in their unseen workings on our child’s nature. 

The object of this education is character rather than 
learning. Direct iostruction, or book-learning as it is called, 
must be addressed to consciousness ; character in formative 
education is best carried out through the unconscious. As 
to character, “ Clnldren,” Herbart says, “ have very marked 
individuality without possessing character. Children are 
wanting in that which, above all, goes to make up character 
— that is Will. Willing determination take place in conscious- 
ness; individuality, on the other hand, is unconscious.”* 

“ In those early impressions of which no one seems to be 
conscious, least of all the child, and which gathers up power 
as the rolling avalanche, the elements are collectedfor future 
emotions, moods, etc., that make up a greatei* part of the 
history of the individual.”t 

“The strong individual struggles out of individuality into 
character, the weak lets himself slide out of the domain of 
the conscious to the unconscious.’‘| 

The fruit, of course, of the education of the unconscious 
in us is only seen by ourselves by results in consciousness ; 
others, however, can see results of which we may be wholly 
unconscious. 

One great point in favour of this unconscious education is 
that it does not interfere with the happiness of childlife, but 
increases it ; and this is no small matter. A house without 
sunshine lowers the whole physical health, and a home 


* J. F. Herbart, Science of Education^ 2ncl edit., pp. 116, 117. 
+ Dr. L. Waldstein, The Suhconecmis Self p. 47. 

X J. F. Herbart, Science of Education^ 2nd edit., pp. 116, 117. 
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without happiness lowers the whole psychical health. The 
awful effects of a miserable infancy and unhappy childhood 
are seen afterwards in the adult, who is like a plant which 
has been reared without sunshine. Happiness in the family 
is a sine qua non for a mentally healthy child. 

We do not require to create happiness in children, but only 
to see that we do not destroy it. The happiness of a child, 
in the first instance, is spontaneous, and is drawn largely 
from within (its own imagination) ; afterwards from without. 
In childhood the pains it siifiers are mainly physical — few 
mental; while its pleasures are both physical and largely 
psychical; therefore, there is a far greater proportion of 
pleasure than pain in young as compared with adult life, 
where psychic pain forms the greater part. The balance of 
increasing pain seems to turn after puberty; when the child 
gets sadder, and more thoughtful. 

“ Due care being taken to elicit the benevolent sensibilities, 
it is the happiest children who will be the most sympathetic 
and unselfish.’* ** 

“How common it is to meet with irritable minds that 
spring up in opposition to any calm statement of facts with 
a sort of instinctive resentment. Such a state of mind may 
often be traced to circumstances of early life that called 
forth the principle of self-defence, long before reason had 
been deveioped.”t In short, an unhappy childhood. 

Bearing then, in considering our subject, these two great 
points in mind, that the object is the foundation of character 
and that the means must in no way interfere with that 
happiness which is the moral health of the child, let us see 
what general principle of unconscious mind education we 
can grasp from the teaching of Herbert Spenc;er. 

Speaking of the value of unconscious education from 
suxToundings, as compared with book instruction, he says : — 

“Not perceiving the enormous value of that spontaneous 
education which goes on in early years, but perceiving that 
a child’s restless observation instead of being ignored or 
checked, should be diligently ministered to, and made as 
accurate and complete as possible, parents insist on occu- 
pying its eyes and thoughts with things that are for the time 
being incomprehensible and repugnant. They do not see 
that only when his acquaintance with the objects and pro- 

* Isaac Taylor, Home Education^ p. 39. 

+ Ihid^ p. 42. 
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cesses of the household, the streets and the fields is becoming 
totally exhausted, only then shall a child be introduced to 
new sources of information which books supply.”* 

Anyone reading the above condensed passage will see 
that the self-education which H. Spencer here commends is 
largely, and in its earlier stages, acquired wholly uncon- 
sciously. 

Now let us see the results of a perverted or bad education 
of the unconscious from the same author: “What kind of 
moral culture is to be expected from a mother who shakes 
her infant because it will not take its food? How much 
sense of justice is likely to be instilled by a father, who, 
hearing his child scream because its finger is jammed 
between the window sash and the sill, begins to beat it?” 

“ Who has not seen a child repeatedly slappe<l by nurse or 
parent for a fretfulness arising from bodily derangement? 
Are not the constant and often quite needless thwartings 
that the young experience — the injunctions to sit still, which 
an active child cannot obey without suffering great nervous 
initation, the command not to look out of the window when 
travelling, etc., signs of a terrible lack of sympathy? 

There are few of us but could extend these instances 
almost indefinitely; but enough have been given to show 
what is meant by the bad education of the unconscious mind. 
Here the education is given to the child probably uncon- 
sciously by the parent, and certainly the evil is absorbed 
unconsciously by the child; and when, in later years, it 
turns out a tyrant or a bully, there ave few who will see 
that the source of this developed character is tliis early 
mal-education of the unconscious mind. And yet so it is. 

Is there, then, to be no discipline in education ? Certainly 
there is ; but not where not needed, and not capricious and 
arbitrary in its character. What it should be we v/ill speak 
of further on. 

Having thus surveyed the ground generally, let us con- 
sider what are the true methods of unconscious education. 
Matthew Arnold himself, perhaps, hardly knew when he 
framed the sentence, “ Education is an atmosphere, a 
discipline, a life,” how much it contained. To us its essential 
value is that it points out the true methods and principles of 
the education of the unconscious mind. An “ atmosphere ” 

* Herbert Spencer, Education ^ p. 26. 
t Jhid,^ p. 96. 
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and a “life” are, at any rate, forces that act unconsciously, 
and, as we shall point out, that ‘‘ discipline ” does the same ; 
indeed, it is automatic in its action. 

We have, as we have seen, to educate the infant, to form 
its character, to mould its disposition, to develop its brain, 
and instruct its senses, until the results emerge into full 
consciousness, the infant’s mind and brain being already 
filled with hereditary tendencies and paths. 

“ The enormous practical importance of directing the pre- 
conscious activity through the physical nature may be 
admitted and systematically acted on; especially in that 
very earliest stage of infant education, which lays the foun- 
dation and moral habits of conscious life.”* 

“ Darwin considered the influence of education as compared 
with that of heredity as infimtesimal.”t 

Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, and far more truly, 
regarded it as almost all-powerful ; but then, wheii he said 
“A man resembles far more the company he, keeps than that 
from which he descended,” he was bringing in the forces of 
unconscious education, whereas Darwin speaks, I think, only 
of conscious education. 

It is true that the latter, consisting of direct precepts, etc., 
is not so powerful as the forces of heredity. When we 
consider that these have their home in the unconscious mind, 
it is obvious that an education that will drive them out or 
overcome them must be addressed to unconsciousness. 

Even when we consider that the physical structure of the 
brain is laid down according to inherited tendencies, we still 
say. education is stronger; for we well know the education 
of the unconscious mind we advocate is all-powerful to 
change, and modify this very structure in the direction 
wished for. 

Curiously enough. Sir Michael Foster, with a poesy that is 
somewhat out of place in dealing with physiology, in his 
address to the British Medical Association,^ attributes all 
these mental powers to physiology herself, who here obvi- 
ously stands for “ the Unconscious Mind.” “ When physio- 
logy is dealing with those parts of the body which we call 
muscular, vascular, glandular tissues, and the like, rightly 
handled, she {sic) points out the way, not only to mend that 


* W. B. Carpenter, Mental Physiology^ 4th edit., p. 353. 
t W. Preyer, Mental Education of Childhood^ p. 164. 

I Sir Michael Foster, British Medical Journal^ Aug. 21, 1897. 
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which is hurt, to repair the damages of bad usage and 
disease, but so to tram the growing tissues, and to guide 
the grown ones as that the best use may be made of them 
for the purposes of life. She not only heals, she governs aiid 
educates.” Surely the poetic spirit could not idealize a 
science further; with the effect, however, for those who do 
not turn it into prose, that the real agent— the unconscious 
mind — is unrecognized. 

“Nor,” he continues, “does she do otherwise when she 
comes to deal with the nervous tissues. Nay, it is the very 
prerogative of these nervous tissues, that their life is above 
that of all the other tissues, contingent on the environment 
and susceptibility of education.” 

To return to Arnold. “Education is an atmosphere” — 
what the mind breathes. The air that we breathe is the 
medium that surrounds us ; the atmosphere our spirits 
breathe is the medium that surround them ; in short, it is 
our environment. 

The suiToundings of a man are those influences, material 
or immaterial, which form the atmosphere in which he lives ; 
which gives colour to his daily life ; and, often themselves 
unseen, are present with him for good or evil throughout the 
whole term of his existence. They affect and alter his 
nature and his happiness.* 

A little child is fluid, plastic, receptive. There are two 
ways of imprinting upon him the shape and outlines you 
desire as the result of your education. The one a conscious 
and perceptual, the other unconscious and atmospheric. If 
I wish to cast a bronze statue, I do not trouble about the 
bronze; all my care is about the mould. Every line, every 
curve I wish to see on the statue must be traced there, and 
it is on the perfection of the mould that the beauty of the 
statue depends. I pour in the liquid bronze. The mould is 
its environment. Left in there long enough it fills every 
curve, every line, and reproduces all its features.' I break 
the mould, and there is the statue — the outcome of its sur- 
roundings. Again, I wish to mould the child. Education 
is an atmosphere^ an environment — that is, an education of 
the unconscious mind. This then is my &st great educa- 
tional force ; and this shall overcome the lines of hereditary 
evil or defect. I spend all my time in perfecting my mould ; 
in other words, in seeing that the child's surroundings are 

* Dr. Jas. Pollock Book of Health, pp. 519, 520. 
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exactly what I wish the child to become. Then I pourihe 
child in, and let him remain a sufficient time until environ- 
ment has saturated hi» unconscious mind, and moulded it 
into its likeness. The cliild knows nothing of the process. 
It does not interfere with its happiness, but increases it ; 
and best of all, the result is sure. A child cannot fail to 
bear the stamp of the atmosphere its mind has unconsciously 
breathed the first few years of its life, and it is this, and 
nothing less, that is the real foundation of its character. 
What a power — what an unknown force is here ! 

“ Life and health are largely acted on (unconsciously) by 
agents immaterial or psychical. The lives and well-being 
of natures and individuals owe their colouring to these. 
They belong to and form part of civilization. They are 
essential parts of the education from which spring the 
character.'’* * * § 

“ The schoolmaster, it might with some justice be said, 
only gives the finishing touches to a process commenced 
at the moment of birth, if not much earlier. Vast stores 
of knowledge indispensable and of paramount importance 
are picked up spontaneously (unconsciously) in baby- 

hood.^t 

“Educational experience proves that nothing exerts so 
great an influence on the psychical organism as the moral 
atmosphere whicli is breathed by it. The composition of 
that atmosphere is of fundamental importance.”} 

But observe, if we had only conscious minds, this force 
would be useless — there would be nothing to act on in us ; 
for it can only work on unconscious material. The thought, 
the emotions, and the will are all formed largely thus ; for 
the will itself can be unconscious as well as conscious. 
We read of “ automatic, passive, instructive, and imitative 
willing.” § 

Again, “ education is a discipline.” An engine differs from 
a horse in that it is subject to discipline. It can only run 
on its rails ; it caimot wander like a horse — at will. The 
laying down of the railroad is the discipline which deter- 
mines the path the engine must travel. Habit is the rail- 
road of character. “ Habit is as strong as ten natures,” and 


* Dr. Jas. Pollock, Booh of Health, p. 520. 

t Sir J. C. Browne, Book of Health, p. 345. 

} W. B. Carpenter, Mental Physiology, 4th edit., p. 353. 

§ Prof. Holman, Education, pp. 79, 80. 
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nature means heredity. Here again, therefore, we have 
another power in education to overcome inherited evil. If 
environment is the mould in which the mind may be cast, 
habit is the track along which it has to travel. Sow an act, 
reap a habit ; sow a habit, reap a character ; sow a character, 
reap a destiny. 

Observe again, habit is unconscious education. You say 
‘‘ Do this or that,” and you address consciousness ; with the 
usual result that when your back is turned, the thing is not 
done, and there is continual fi'iction and punishment. You 
form the habit in the unconscious mind of doing this or 
that, and, lo and behold, you have laid down a track along 
which the mind finds it easier and smoother to move than in 
any other direction ; you have provided a physiological basis 
for the psychic action ; henceforth all is easy. 

Habit, therefore, is tlie second great force that acts on and 
educates the unconscious mind. 

The third and last is “ Education is a life.” W e do not 
know exactly what Matthew Arnold originally meant by 
this. Probably that education was a vital force. We take 
it here in another way. Just as the “ atmosphere ” is the 
environment or mould, as “discipline” is the habit or rail- 
road, so “ life ” is the inspiration or ideal before the child. 

The atmosphere moulds the mind, the diseipHne directs 
its course, and the life before it is its goal and ideal. By the 
life we mean the parents’ life, not the child’s. It is the 
parent that is the child’s unconscious (sometimes conscious) 
ideal, the child’s inspirer and model. “ The unconscious 
action of example shapes those feelings which give the tone 
to the character.”* 

We have, therefore, in the education of the unconscious, 
to consider these three things : the moulding or forming of 
the mind by environment ; the action of the mind as dis- 
ciplined by habit ; and lastly, looking on the mind as a 
living entity — the goal or ideal before it rather than around it. 

And now, leaving our three-fold text we would like, before 
finally saying good-bye to our subject, to give one or two 
hints respecting education more or less conscious ; and the 
way in which the unconscious mind may be formed through 
the conscious. 

Herbert Spencer remarks, “We are on the highway to- 
wards the doctrine long ago enunciated by Pestalozzi, that 

* W. B. Carpenter, Mental FhyMogy^ 4th edit., p.. 353 
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eduoation must conform to the natural process of mental 
evolution. In education we are finding that success is to be 
achieved only by making our measures subservient to that 
spontaneous unfolding which all minds go through in their 
progress to maturity.”* 

^ Froebel’s system was a happy combination of the educa- 
tion of the conscious and the unconscious minds, and he 
also followed clearly the natural course of mental evolution. 
The unconscious mind can clearly be educated through 
.consciousness. Unconscious apperception can be implanted 
and learnt by conscious training. The difference in result 
between the training of the conscious and unconscious in 
after life is worth noting. A man whose consciousness is 
better trained than his unconscious mind will only betray 
bad manners when off guard; his conscious actions will be 
superior to his instincts, as we say he will appear better than 
he is ; while, on the other hand, a man whose unconscious 
mind has been thoroughly trained and educated, will have 
better instincts than conscious actions, and he will be at his 
best when most unconscious. We all know these twQ types, 
and can clearly see the difference between the results of 
training the Conscious and Unconscious. 

Schools, as a rule, train the former, home the latter. The 
principle of the infant school — most knowledge in shortest 
time, at cheapest rate — should never be imitated in the 
nursery. 

The guiding principle in all training is not to develop or 
excite faculties, but to feed them, delaying their disjnay; 
always thus training for remote and not for immediate 
results ; and, above all, not over-training ; for this is one of 
the great practical results of recognizing the powers of the 
unconscious mind ; that we see at once, if we have a certain 
sum total of mental force at our disposal, and if our uncon- 
scious mind requires a large amount for governing and 
directing the growth of the body,, unless this is supplied, 
body growth cannot proceed, whatever amount of food may 
be taken. 

This gives the reason why, when all the mental force is 
used in direct education, and over-pressure ensues, physical 
growth is stunted or arrested. 

Fortunately now, there is increasing conformity in the 


* Herbert Spencer, Education^ pp. 68-59. 
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artificial education of the conscious, to the earlier natural 
education of the unconscious. 

It must not be imagined, however, that this latter educa- 
tion ceases when school lessons begin. On the contrary, 
the unconscious mind is being educated all through. Know- 
ledge has been divided into practical (which is unconscious) 
and rational (which is conscious), and these two go on 
together. 

And now a hint as to details. 

The true order of conscious education is “From the known 
to the unknown ; from the simple to the complex ; from the 
concrete to the abstract,”* and if this order were carefully 
observed in all studies from learning to read, to the study of 
Christianity and the Bible, fewer blunders would be made, 
and far more satisfactory results would be obtained. 

Discrimination and exact observation by contrast and 
comparison through the senses should be carefully taught ; 
and all sensations should be cultivated to the last extent by 
discrimination. The difficulty here, as Preyer has remarked, 
is that there is a “ great want of discriminating terms in 
tastes, smells, touch : while colours and sounds are well 
supplied with descriptive words. Of coui-se, words alone 
can* do little : no words can teach the difference between red 
and green ; nevertheless^ sense discrimination cannot be 
carried far without words to register its discoveries. 

Again, it is as well to get the knowledge into the brain 
through as many channels as possible. Hence, hearing a 
subject as well as reading it is a great help ; and the former 
is often the greater educator. 

“As a test of the ear and eye impressions received by 
reading * A s You Like It* it was found that when read aloud 
to the class by the master, they repeated it intelligently and 
understood the characters described; when, however, the 
boys were left to learn the task without hearing it read they 
faUed to appreciate its meaning. Good aural impressions 
produced a mental appreciation which sight of the page 
tailed to effect.”J 

* Prof. Holman, Introduction to Educutiouj p. 221. 

t W. Preyer, Mental Education of Chddkood.^. 12, 

{ E. P. HoUek, Education of the Central Nervous Systemy 1896. Of 
course the reason of the above is obviously that in hearing we have 
Shakespeare’s thoughts interpreted through another brain to ours; 
whereas in reading we have them presented through the unintelligent 
medium of printed characters. 


I 
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Attention is most important in education, and it is found 
that three-quarters of an hour at a time is the longest period 
at which it can be fully maintained. This, therefore, should 
be the extent of any one lesson requiring close attention. 

Attention directed to any subject may be voluntary 
(conscious) or involuntary (unconscious). We can fix our 
attention by an effort which is sometimes very great ; and a 
time may come when the strongest volition can no longer 
resist the other distractions or the sense of fatigue. In 
children fixed attention is almost impossible, unless it be 
involuntary (unconscious), the power of the will being as 
yet so slight. Children punished for not attending are often 
punished for what they can’t help by effort ; whereas a ♦ 
suggestion directing their thoughts automatically would at 
once succeed. In short, it is easier to secure unconscious 
than conscious attention. 

The mind should be well grounded in nature before it 
studies aii. Natural theology is the impression of the 
Divine Mind in nature, and should precede doctrinal 
theology, on the principle we have already given — the 
concrete before the abstract. 

Science, moreover, and natural theology go hand-in-hand. 
“True science and true religion are twin sisters, and the 
separation of either from the other is sure to be the death of 
both. Science prospers exactly in proportion as it is 
religious. . . . The great deeds of philosophers have 

been less the fruit of their intellect than of the direction of 
that intellect by an eminently religious tone of mind.”* 

As a rule, emotions should be cultivated first and the 
intellect afterwards. “ Do ” and not “ don’t ” should be the 
watchword, and punishments should not be arbitrary, but in 
the relations of cause and effect. “ What a man sows that 
shall he also reap.” And as a last word on the whole 
subject of child training we cannot do better than direct 
attention to the profound force of the threefold maxim of 
Holy Writ, “Offend not — despise not — hinder not, one of 
these little ones.” 


* Prof. Huxl^, quoted by Herbert Spencer, Education^ p. 45. 
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Discussion. 

The President. — You have already expressed your thanks, by 
your applause, to the author for his paper on this subject. I T^ill 
now invito remarks or questions from any of the audience. 

The Rev. A. K. Cherrill, M.A. — I am doubly interested in the 
subject of this paper — both as a parent and as a schoolmaster; 
and in both capacities I desire to thank Dr. Schofield for calling 
attention in so interesting a manner to an aspect of the question, 
which, as he very justly says, is too often neglected; and as a 
schoolmaster I specially thank him for his paper ; for I conclude, 
from the position which he holds as Chairman of the Executive 
Parents’ Educational Union, he may be regarded as an authority 
on the subject of education from the parents’ point of view, 
and it is most useful for a schoolmaster to know this. But 
on a subject of such difficulty, in which terms of somewhat 
doubtful .significance have to be used — “ terms,” as we are 
told — “ from which many English psychologists still shrink,” 
though they are obliged in some way or other to accept them, I 
should have been glad if we could have had a more precise 
definition of what we are to understand by the “ education of the 
unconscious.’' We are told there are unconscious psychic powers 
and that those powers can be educated, and Dr. Carpenter is 
quoted in illustration. “ There are two sorts of infiuence — that 
which is active and voluntary, and that which is unconscious and 
flows from us unawares to ourselves.” But surely this influence 
or power which flows from us is not the psychic power which is 
being educated in a child, but the power is the teacher’s who 
educates. 

It would be very interesting and instructive to trace and 
illustrate the effect of this unconscious influence in education. 
Yet from the point of view of a practical educator, there does not 
seem to be very much to be said about it ; for as the infiuence is, 
by hypothesis, unconscious, it cannot be consciously used, and 
therefore the teacher cannot be taught how to use it. But 
undoubtedly there is an unconscious mind in a child which can 
be educated and the child receives very much valuable education 
of which he himself is more or less unconscious. 1 think, 

I 2 
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however, a distinction might here be drawn with advantage. 
There are some indaeuces of which the child may be altogether 
nnconscious— others of which he is conscious as to their external 
effects, but he is unconscious of the influences they are exerting 
on himself; and, I suppose, we might find all degrees and 
gradations between complete consciousness and complete uncon- 
sciousness. But if there are unconscious influences for good, it 
must surely be admitted that there are also unconscious influences 
for evil ; and therefore I cannot agree with the statement that if 
one parent adopts all the means “ at her disposal for the artificial 
fashioning of her child’s mind, and another lets the child run 
absolutely wild, that the result is often to make the former doubt* 
the wisdom of her methods.” It may be that sometimes when a 
child is allowed to run wild, by a happy accident good influences 
will predominate ; but in the majority of cases the reverse would 
be the result. As far as my own experience goes, the result of 
leaving a child to run wild before he has any conscious power of 
his own to refuse the evil and to choose the good, is simply 
disastrous. 

Nor can I agree with the next point — that “the education of 
the unconscious mind is nature^ s education^ natural and therefore 
divine, instead of artificial and thus human” — or at least, 1 must 
protest against the idea that seems to be implied that what is human 
is less divine than what is merely natural ; for surely what is truly 
human is at once the highest and most divine thing in nature, 
and the conscious powers of man arc higher and more divine than 
his unconscious powers. And what can I say as a schoolmaster to 
the dictum that “the least valuable part of education is that 
which we owe to the schoolmaster, and the most precious lessons 
are those which we learn out of school ” ? Now of course if we 
give the widest meaning to the term “ education,” so as to make 
it include the discipline of life with all its efforts and failures, its 
hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows, it is then a mere truism to say that 
this is a far greater thing than school education; but taking 
education in the narrower sense in which the term is generally 
used, is it true to say that what we owe to the school or schooh 
master is only or even chiefly the conscious training of the 
intellect? I think not. I perfectly agree with what Dr. 
Schofield says — that “every parent who has a son at Eton or 
Harrow, well kiu>ws that the greatest value to the boy is the ^ 
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unconscious education he receives,” and with the quotation from 
Matthew Arnold that ” education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a 
life,” But what Matthew Arnold said. Dr. Aimold, the school- 
master, labonred to realize in fact. 

The Rev. F. A. Walker, D.D. — I should like, in the first place, 
tp echo the words of the last speaker with regard to the great 
indebtedness we are all under to Dr. SchoReld for his most able 
and instructive paper. 

We read in the paper that “ Darwin considered the infiuence of 
education, as compared with that of heredity, as infinitesimal.” 
I think that bad a good deal to do, perhaps, with the scope of 
Darwin’s own studies. His studies of heredity were extended to 
a great many objects of the lower orders of creation, generation 
after generation, breeding them, rearing them and experimenting 
and comparing and registering the results. Then I think we ought 
not to lose sight of the fact that heredity in human nature is no 
doubt an important factor for good or evil — more so than in the 
lower creation — and more really and truly exists. But we are not 
in a position to observe heredity, as regards, our own fellow 
creatures in the same way that we can note its existence in the 
lower orders. For example, the ordinary duration of life of most 
of the lower orders of creation is far less than that of ordinary 
human beings. With a good reliable pedigree of an animal or 
bird we can see, for many generations, if it keeps up its character, 
or harks back on some defect or varied tint, to a remote ancestor, 
or if the colourings or markings are correct and so forth every 
year. In insect life we can see how true that adage is that “ the 
child is the father of the man.” Heredity in the human is not a 
thing that ” he who runs may read.” It cannot be read of all men. 
It is perfectly true that eccentric peculiarity may not only be 
inherited by the son from the father, but it may begin to show 
itself at precisely the same period of life at which the father 
commenced this eccentricity or mannerism — perhaps at the age of 
and so it may develop in any particular individual in the case 
of any particular habit or any mental or moral proclivity. It is 
very curious how it often begins at exactly the same period of life 
in the son as it does in the father. 

The Rev. Canon R. B, Gibdlbstonb, M.A. — So far as I can 
gather from Dr. Schofield’s paper the teacher and the taught 
have this psychic or unconscious gift or faculty, or series of 
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facilities, and so far as I can judge what the teacher teaches 
unconsciously the learner learns unconsciously; and what the 
teacher teaches consciously the learner learns consciously. I 
suppose we might lay that down as a general rule, and that that 
would be one of the lessons that Dr. Schofield would give 
us. 

Now if that is the case, and if it is the case, as he says, and I 
believe rightly, that the unconscious part is the most important 
and most vital and most influential and most permanent, then the 
question comes, how can we improve our unconscious teaching ? 
If it is the fact that we are teaching, unconsciously, the greatest 
things then how can we improve our unconscious teaching? 
There seem to me to be two possible answers. The first is we 
must set to work and improve our own characters as fast as we 
can, for our unconscious teaching is rather what we do than what 
we say. Secondly, before a teacher or parent feels he can do 
anything, he must surround the child with that companionship 
which we believe in our hearts to bo most effective in this 
unconscious direction. Those two seem to be possible lessons of a 
practical kind which we should learn from this part of the subject. 
But I think it would be very desirable that we should get a clear 
idea as to the two dominions of the human soul — the conscious 
and the unconscious. 

With regard to the schoolmasters, I do not wonder that 
schoolmasters receive a shock on page 4 of this paper; but 
parents, also, have received a shock. We are told that “the 
least valuable part of education is that which wo owe to the 
schoolmaster (conscious).” We pay dearly for it, and I feel it 
keenly, and I hope this little sentence will go the round of 
schoolmasters at public schools and reduce parents’ bills by at 
least one-half, and I hope it will be done rapidly before I am out 
of the reach of such a benefit. But I quite agree with my friend 
here, who spoke as representing the scholastic element — that a 
great deal of our education is at school though not in school. 

The whole subject we are discussing to-day is clearly the border 
of a great subject set forth in the Bible, I mean the spiritual 
side of human nature, and the fact that the human spirit is 
under an influence higher than its own — an influence which we 
shall specially think of in Whitsun week — I mean the influence of 
the Spirit of Crod^ Himself, and this may be fairly regarded as 
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one of the greatest elements— or in fact the greatest element in 
the training of the unconscious. (Applause.) 

Professor Orchard. — While acknowledging the ability and the 
interesting character of Dr. Schofield’s paper, 1 am bound to say 
I think he has not only given a shock to schoolmasters and 
parents, but that he has also given a shock to psychologists. To 
understand that unconsciousness can by any means pass into 
consciousness, the author should at least have brought forward 
some kind of proof. 

I have endeavoured to make out in what sense he used this 
term “ unconscious,” for certainly there was never said a truer 
thing than that the gap between the unconscious and the conscious 
is absolutely impassable. Possibly, and probably. Dr. Schofield 
means something by unconscious ” different from that to which 
we, who study in a psychological direction, are accustomed to 
suppose. 

The Author having replied, and having received the thanks of 
the meeting for his communication, the proceedings terminated. 

N.B. — The Editor regrets that want of space does not permit 
the insertion of communications sent by Colonel Alves, Dr. Biddle, 
Principal Teague of Penzance Collegiate School, and the Rev. Dr. 
Moule, now Bishop of Liverpool. The same cause has necessitated 
considerable abridgment in the discussion. 
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The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following paper was read 


ETHICS AND RELIGION. By the Rev. Prebendary 

Wage, D.D. 

T he purpose of this paper is to offer a few mateiials for 
consideration in reference to what was correctly 
described by your Secretary, in a preliminary announcement 
of my subject, as “ An aspect of modern thought.” That 
aspect is the 'vdew which is taken by a considerable body of 
earnest men of the possibility and the desirableness of 
treating ethics apart from religion. A number of “ Ethical 
Societies,” as they designate themselves, have of late years 
come into existence, which are based upon this conception. 
An account of them has been given in an interesting 
volume published this year, entitled Ethics and Religion, 
which is said on the title-page to bo “ edited by the Society 
of Ethical Propagandists.” The volume consists of Essays 
by several persons of distinction in the sphere of moral 
philosophy and literature, such as Sir John Seeley, Professor 
Sidgwick, and Mr. Leslie Stephen, and it may therefore be 
regarded as a trustworthy, and even authoritative, exposi- 
tion of the views in question. In this volume (on p. 72 ) a 
statement is put forward as “ intended to define the attitude 
of the ethical movement towards Religion.” It has, we are 
told, never been “ passed upon by the Societies, and should 
not be understood as in the nature of a formal declaration ; 
but it expresses the views of the present lecturere of the 


* Monday, May 21st., 1900. 
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American Ethical Societies/’ This statement explains that 
there are two senses in which the word “Religion” is commonly 
used. “ In the one sense it describes a passionate devotion to 
a supreme cause. In the other sense it is applied to affirma- 
tions concerning the connection between man^s being and 
the Universal Being/’ Tlie ethical movement, then, is said 
to be a religious movement in the former sense, but not in 
the latter. “In regard to the connection between man’s 
being and the Universal Being, dissent among members and 
lecturers of ethical societies is admissible ; hence the ethical 
movement as such is not a religious movement in the latter 
sense.” Lecturers and members of the Societies “ are free 
to hold and to express on the Sunday platform theistic, 
agnostic, or other philosophical beliefs. But they shall 
clearly indicate that these beliefs do not characterize the 
movement.” Lecturers are expected to possess a sure con- 
viction of the cardinal truth of the supremacy of the moral 
end, but they are not even required to express a belief that 
the moral end is the supreme end of human existence. “ For 
though the supremacy of the moral end is implied in the 
very nature of morality, it is not to be expected that this 
implication shall be clear to all whose interest is serious and 
capable of fui^ther development/’ Accordingly several of 
the Essays urge this general ethical purpose as supplying the 
basis of a new fellowship. One is on the “Freedom of 
Ethical Fellowship,” another on “ The Ethical bond of 
Union.” It is the aim of the Ethical Societies, says one 
lecturer (p. 32) . . . to unite “ men of diverse opinions 
and beliefs in the common endeavour to explore the field of 
duty; to gain clearer perceptions of right and wrong; to 
study with thorough- going zeal the practical problems of 
social, political, and individual ethics, and to embody the 
new insight in individual institutions.” 

Now such efforts, with which much sympathy must be felt, 
are necessarily based upon the supposition, which is 
elsewhere explicitly stated, that ethical questions can be 
adequately treated without reference to any religious belief. 
The concluding lecture commences, for instance, with the 
following three propositions, which the lecturer says are 
made or implied “in the reports or manifestoes of all 
Societies for Ethical Culture, so far as I know.” They are as 
follows : — 

“ 1. Character and conduct are the most important factors 
in life. 
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*‘2. These are independent of a man’s religious and 
theological beliefst 

“ 8. Material resources, political changes, social institutions, 
are valuable only so far as they contribute to the moral 
well-being of the community.” 

Of these propositions it would seem that the second on^ht 
to come first ; for if character and conduct are not in- 
dependent of a man’s religious and theological beliefs, 
those beliefs may after all be the most important factors 
in life, and the value of institutions may to some extent 
be directly dependent on their promotion of such beliefs. 
But in any case it is evident that the key to the whole 
problem discussed in the book, and involved in the position of 
the Ethical Societies, lies in the question whether ethical 
and theological principles can properly be separated, so that 
ethics can be satisfactorily treated apart from tlieology. Of 
course, this question is raised from motives which deserve 
great respect and sympathy, and which are of immediate 
practical consequence. As the case is put with touching 
force by one of the lecturers (p. 59) : — 

“ To many of those who have joined the Ethical Societies, 
this gospel of Righteousness has become a veritable salvation. 
There was a time when their life seemed utterly dark and 
desolate. Through no fault of their own, the faitli which 
liad been transmitted to them at their mother’s knee had 
become uncertain ; corroding doubt had attacked their most 
cherished beliefs ; and, in the bitterness and anguish of the 
inner struggle which they underwent, it seemed to them 
that the world was emptied of all that is most sacred, and 
that life was robbed of all that gave it worth and meaning. 
But, as a star in the night, there rose above their heads the 
star of duty, and, as the dawn of day, there came into their 
hearts the conviction that, whatever else might go, something 
infinitely precious and sacred remains, something which they 
could not lose. They felt that the distinction between the 
better and the baser life remains, and tliat they could lead the 
better life if they only would, and that even in the attempt 
to do so there is inspiration and support and solace. 
Though the waters of scepticism might sweep away 
fhe whole superstructure of religious belief, the Rock 
of Righteousness remained upon which they could build up 
their lives anew.” 

Deep homage is due to the spirit which is expressed in 
such statements, or rather such confessions, as this; and it 
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will be honoured by none more than by those who are con- 
vinced that the attempt to treat religion and morality* 
separately is equally disastrous to both. If a man loses his 
hold of religious belief, let him by all means cling to his 
convictions of morality. They are the only means by which 
his religious belief can be recovered ; and they may at least 
save him from shipwreck. But it is no disparagement to 
them to consider whether in the long run, and on a large 
scale, they can be maintained, or whether they can be 
rendered duly effective, without the support and guidance of 
religious belief; and this is the sole point on which the 
suggestions of this paper are respectfully offered for 
consideration. 

Let it then, in the first place, be distinctly understood 
that no suggestion is here made, such as is sometimes 
deprecated in these lectures, that moralitj'^ is destitute of all 
support if religious beliefs are withdrawn from it. The 
example of the great ethical teachers of Greece and Rome, 
and of the East, is sufficient to exhibit the unreasonableness 
and injustice of such a supposition. Some of the most vital 
principles of the moral law — such as tlie golden rule, of 
doing as you would be done by — are so deeply embedded in 
human nature as to be universally acknowledged as a 
general rule of action. The principle on whicm one ot 
the lecturers in this volume lays such stress — ^“that duty 
binds a man” — is not less generally acknowledged. 
Conscience, and the sense of the supremacy of conscience, 
have been shown by Bishop Butler to be part of the true 
nature of man, and they assert themselves by the mere force 
of nature. The appeal to the obligation of “whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report,” 
comes home to the heart whatever a man’s religious beliefs 
may be. The promoters of the ethical movement hold a 
position in that respect from which no friend of' religion 
would wish to dislodge them. But it is in no way incon- 
sistent with respect for that position to inquire whether 
the true interests of ethics do not require an advance 
beyond it — whether, in short, it is not a position enforced 
upon those Avho rest in it by a temporary necessity, and not 
one to be adopted as the permanent citadel of ethical forces. 
The view which the following considerations would en- 
deavour to recall is first that the ultimate foundation of 
Ethics must, in great measure, be sought, not so much in 
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teligion as in revelation, and secondly that their highest 
and final development is inseparable from the truths of the 
Christian religion. 

On the former of these points, let us first inquire how the 
general standard which this ethical movement has in view 
came to be discerned. . Its great object is to promote the 
good life ; the star they follow is that of righteousness. The 
gospel which they preach,” we are told (p. 57), “ is essentially 
this, that the good life is preferable to all without the 
previous acceptance of any creed, irrespective of religious 
opinion or philosophic theory ; that the way of righteousness 
is open, and can be entered directly without a previous 
detour through the land of faith or philosophy.” But what 
is a good life, and what is the righteousness here contem- 
plated? It will not, I think, be questioned that, generally 
speaking, the good life which all these Societies have in view 
is that which is recognized as the ideal in modem civiliza- 
tion — generally speaking, the ideal of a Christian gentle- 
man. 

It must be from this point of view that Sir John Seeley, 
in the opening lecture of the volume (p. 26), advises tne 
Society he addresses to “ enter once for all into the heartiest 
and most unreserved alliance - with Christianity,’’ and says 
(p. 30) that “ After all Christianity is the original Ethical 
Society. It has the ancient tradition and store of pre- 
cedents, it has the ubiquitous organization, it has the unap- 
proachable classical literature; it has the long line ot 
prophets and saints. We are all, morally, its children, and 
most of us are not even its grown up children.” A similar 
recognition of the ethical standard of Christianity, and a 
similarly generous recognition of the ethical services of the 
Christian Church pervades all the Essays, with perhaps one 
exception. “ A good life ” and a true ethical standard is, 
in short, in the main the Christian life and the Christian stan- 
dard, though no doubt these writers and societies reserve the 
right of questioning and modifying it in detail. But taking 
it on the whole as indicating the ideal in view, it is perti- 
nent to make some inquiries respecting it. 

How was it originally called into existence, and how has it 
since been maintained ? There can, I think, be no question 
that it was called into existence by the authority of Christ 
and His Apostles. The primary moral principles of Christ- 
ianity were asserted, no doubt, by the Jewish Church; and 
deep and noble moral truths and ideals had grown up under 
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the influence of the best Greek and Koman Philosophy, 
particularly under Stoicism. But neither in a J ewish prophet, 
nor in a Stoic philosopher, will you find that specific ideal 
which is presented by the Christian life. The reason is a 
simple one. The Christian family did not exist, and it is 
/rom the Christian family life that the specific Christian ideal 
arises. It is Christian family life which has made the 
position of women in our civilization ; it is the position of 
women, in its action and reaction upon the other elements of 
social life, which in great measure involves the specific 
characteristic of our ethical ideal. It is the Christian family 
life, and the position held by women which, in great measure, 
maintains among us the principle of charity in all our 
relations, and thus softens the action of every other motive. 

Now to what is the Christian family life due? Can there 
be a doubt that it is entirely dependent on the Christian 
marriage law, as laid down by Christ and by the Apostles, 
and rigidly enforced in the early Church ? It is true, our 
Lord expressly says that that law is involved in the primary 
constitution of mankind, and no doubt so far as it is adopted 
and acted on, its harmony with that constitution is more 
and more deeply felt. Men and women who have lived up 
to that law appreciate its unison with their best instincts, 
and its tendency to develop all the higher capacities of their 
nature. They realize that it is essential to the “ good life ” 
and to the ‘‘righteousness,” which the Ethical Societies 
recognize as their aim and as the source of their inspiration. 
But how could its excellence in this respect be realized until 
it was put in practice, and how, as a matter of fact, did it 
come to be put in practice but under the authoritative 
revelation and command of our Lord ? It is evident in St. 
Paul’s Epistles that this Christian law of the relation between 
the sexes had to be enforced by the severest exertion of 
Apostolic authority, and similar authority had to be exerted 
in order to maintain it in subsequent ages. It might be 
thought that the relation of the sexes in the ancient Germans, 
as described by Tacitus, affords evidence that the law has 
a strong hold on uncorrupted human nature. But, a few 
centuries after Tacitus, it was among some of those Teutonic 
races that the Church had the most difficult struggle in 
maintaining that law, and it is difficult to see how it could 
at any time since then have been effectively upheld without 
the authoritative sanction of the Christian revelation. 

Is there not too much ground for apprehension with 
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respect to its due observance, if deprived of that support, 
in modem civilization ? Forces sufficiently dangerous are 
undermining its observance among ourselves, and the 
statistics as to the relation of the sexes in some parts of the 
continent exhibit a widespread revolt against it. Now the 
difficulty in this case arises from the fact that many of those 
who break away from this law do not recognize that they 
are violating any principle of righteousness. They do not 
regard the Christian law on this subject as a just one, and 
they make a boast of breaking through it. They say that a 
freer system is in conformity with nature, and they are 
determined at all events to try the experiment. On the^ 
principles of the Ethical Societies, who is to say them nay ? 
The only rule recognized according to the principles of such 
societies is harmony with the higher dictates of nature ; but 
who is to determine what those dictates are? Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, in the essay he contributes to this volume on The Aims 
of Ethical Societies, says (pp. 262-266) that “it is naturally 
our opinion that we should promote all thorough discussion 
of great ethical problems in a spirit and by methods which 
are independent of the orthodox dogmas” . . . “We 

must abandon much of the old guidance. . . . We must 

question everything, and be prepared to modify or abandon 
whatever is untenable. We must be scientific in spirit, in so 
far as we must trust nothing but a thorough and systematic 
investigation of facts, however the facts may be interpreted.” 
What, on these principles, is to prevent well meaning 
people — people who would say that they want to lead a 
“ good life — from saying that they question the Christian 
law of marriage, and wish to experiment on the Mahommedan 
law ? If I mistake not, this is no more than has been actually 
said and done. 

It will also be obvious, from the latter consideration, that a 
much wider problem is raised by this simple and everyday 
difficulty. If, indeed, it were allowed that the Mahomme- 
dan civilization is in this point as deserving of respect as 
our own, the dilemma would arise that a man in pursuit of 
the good life might legitimately act on either the Mahomme- 
dan or the Christian law of marriage, except as far as other 
and collateral reasons restrained him. But if it be recog- 
nized that the Mahommedan law is inconsistent with the 
best moral development of human nature, by what arguments 
is a Mahommedan to be persuaded to abandon it ? In his 
view, no such inconsistency exists. An appeal to his higher 
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instincts on the subject is necessarily ineflFectual, for he has 
a rooted conviction that his own system is most in harmony* 
with those instincts. It may well be doubted whether, if 
you have no other argument to press upon him, than that it 
IS worth his while to make the experiment of a new system, 
you have any right to disturb his allegiance to his existing 
social order. If, however, you can press upon him an 
authoritative command and revelation, you are then in a 
justifiable position, and you are offering him an adequate 
guarantee that he will be right in deserting the law of his 
race, and of his ancestors. As a matter of fact, nothing less 
than that conviction established the Christian law on the 
subject, and nothing less can be expected to maintain it, in 
conflict with the passions of human nature. There are some 
moral laws, such as the golden rule, on which, as Hooker 
says, all nations of the world are agreed. But the true law 
of the relation of the sexes is not one of them. Take the 
world as a whole, and it does not prevail except under the 
authority of the Christian revelation. By that authoritative 
revelation it was established, and on that law its effective 
force must always to a gi’eat extent depend. 

We may observe that on this vital subject — a subject of 
the most intimate importance to the welfare of human 
nature — we find ourselves exactly in the position in which 
human nature is depicted in the earliest of our sacred books. 
Human nature is laid under a certain prohibition, by an 
authoritative declaration, and is left to develop its life and 
its capacities with perfect freedom, subject only to that 
restriction. “ Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat: but of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it.” It has often been objected 
against such a command, and against the form of the Ten 
Commandments, that they are of a negative and restrictive 
character ; but in point of fact this negative form is really 
the best fitted to give human nature as much freedom of 
action as possible. It may be illustrated by an adventure 
which befel a friend of mine in Ireland. He alighted at a 
country railway station, and asked the way to a friend^s 
house. The porter indicated to him a hill in the 
distance, with a road on its left side, and asked, “Do 
you see that road? Well,” he said, “you are not to go 
that way.” Then he pointed out another road, saying, 
“ And you are not to go that way,” and having thus 
barred several wrong directions which my friend might have 
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taken, he started him forward on the road at their feet. In 
the same way, human nature, in pursuing the happiness 
which it is its instinct to seek, has always been exposed to 
the danger of taking a wrong road. For the most part, 
looking at the world at large, it has taken roads which, 
according to our deepest convictions — according to the 
convictions, for instance, represented by these Ethical 
Societies — have led it into customs and rules of life which 
are fatal to its true welfare. Every man at the outset of 
life is exposed to a similar peril, and the passions often 
create illusions by which men and women are exposed to the 
greatest dangers. Alike at the outset of the human race in 
the path of civilization, and in the ever fresh experience of 
individuals, an authoritative warning against certain courses 
of action is indispensable to moral security. How much our 
English morality owes to that reiteration, which is peculiar 
to our public worship, Sunday by Sunday, in every village 
in the country, of certain “ Thou shalt nots/’ is perhaps far 
beyond our appreciation. But their virtue lies, m the main, 
in their authority. Once begin to speculate about one or two 
of them, and human nature is soon entangled in a dangerous 
labyrinth. But let those roads be regarded as authoritatively 
barred, and its speculation and its experience may range 
freely over the vast garden of pleasure and knowledge 
opened before it. In other words, morality cannot, for 
practical purposes, be left to rest on scientific experience. 
Human beings had to act, and still have to act, before the 
experience can be gained. Few among us will doubt that 
the experience of the Christian centuries has practically 
demonstrated the supreme excellence and necessity of the 
Christian laws of marriage and family life. But the demons- 
tration has only been rendered possible by action having 
been taken in accordance with them, before they were 
demonstrated, in obedience to an authority believed to be 
divine. When our Lord said in reference to the existing 
marriage laws of the Jews, ‘‘ From the beginning it was not 
so,’’ He seems to imply that human nature, or at- least that 
portion of it which was under a revealed dispensation, 
started under a similarly authoritative law, from which, how- 
ever, it broke away. Similarly, it is too familiar to us that 
individuals are continually subject to the temptation of 
making their own experience for themselves. If they do so, 
it is often at a grievous, sometimes at a fatal, cost, and it 
is thus essentia], in practice, to the welfare of individuals 
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and of society alike that the chief false routes of moral 
life should be oarred by plain and authoritative prohibitions. 

But there is another ground on which the need of some 
such authoritative guidance on the main principles of 
morality is apparent. Perhaps one of the strangest points 
in the position of human nature is that the primary and 
fundamental principles on which morality should be based 
are admitted by the best authorities to be undetermined. 
No one in this country can be regarded as a more decisive 
witness on this subject than Professor Sidgwick, of Cam- 
bridge, whose methods of ethics and outlines of the history 
of ethics, are recognized text books among us ; and one of 
his lectures in the volume now under notice has some re- 
markable statements on this point. He is dealing (pp. 148 
80 ,) with the need which is felt by men of really practical 
character for some higher guidance than ordinary experience 
can give them in the difficulties of life— “ men whose reflec- 
tion has made them aware that in their individual efforts 
after right living they have often to grope and stumble 
along an imperfectly lighted path.” Practical men of this 
stamp, he says^ ‘‘will recognize that the effort to construct a 
theory of right is not a matter of mere speculative interest, 
but of the deepest practical import.” It is desirable, therefore, 
he says, “ that philosophers should co-operate with earnest 
and thoughtful persons who are not philosophers in con- 
structing an ethical system.” 

But how is it that this work has not already, after the 
long centuries during which it has been under discussion, 
been already accomplished by philosophers ? “ The reason,” 

says Professor Sidgwick, “why the work remains to be done, 
lies in the fundamental disagreement that has hitherto existed 
among philosophers as to the principles and methods of 
ethicd construction ; and so long as this disagreement con- 
tinues, how is co-operation possible ? ” He thinks there is 
more willingness now among philosophers to co-operate than 
there has been in other times ; but still he apprenends that 
“even under these favourable conditions, the labour of this con- 
struction is likely to be long ; and how in the meantime — so 
long as their fundamental disagreements are unremoved — 
can they effectually combine to assist individual and social 
efforts after right living ? So long as they are not agreed on 
the ultimate end of action — so long as one holds it to be 
moral perfection, another ‘ general happiness,’ another 
‘ eflSciency of the social organism ’ — how can any counsels 

K 
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they may combine to give, as to the right way of living so 
as best to realize the end, be other than discordant and 
bewildering to those who seek their counsels.” What a 
picture of the state of moral philosophy, apart from the 
authority of revelation, some two thousand five hundred 
years after the rise of moral speculation in Greece I 
PhilosopheiH in complete disagreement as to the ultimate end 
of human action — so complete that any counsels they might 
combine to give as to the right way of living could not be 
otherwise than discordant and bewildering to those who 
seek their counsels ! And this being the condition of moral 
philosophy after Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle, and the 
Stoics, and the Schoolmen, and Spinoza, and Butler, and fhe 
English moralists, and tlie German philosophers, and the 
evolutionists of our own day, we are seriously expected to 
believe that morality will be placed on a firmer ground by 
abandoning its basis in authoritative revelation and trusting 
to the simple ethical motive of the attraction of a good life, 
assisted by the speculations of these distracted philosophers ! 

Professor Sidgwick, “ in the perplexing choice of alterna- 
tives ” which he so candidly confesses, falls back upon the 
<iomforting fact that ‘‘there is much greater agreement 
among thoughtful persons on the question what a good 
life is than on the question why it is good.” VVhen 
philosophers “ are trying to define the ultimate end of right 
actions, the conceptions they respectively apply seem to be 
so widely divergent that the utmost efforts of mutual 
criticism are hardly sufficient to enable them even to under- 
stand each other.” But happily “there is no important 
difference of opinion among philosophers as to the details 
and particulars of morality.” That is a happy circumstance 
for philosophers. But unhappily, as has been pointed out, 
there are the widest differences among mankind on some of 
these details and particulars, and unless we are to confine 
our interest in moral problems, and in the development of 
morality, to the limits of the best Christian civilization. 
Professor Sidgwick’s consolation will not carry us far. But 
he proceeds most materially to diminish even this degree of 
consolation for us. When philosophers of the most 
diverse schools have combined “on the basis of this 
broad and general agreement with each other,” what are 
they to undertake? “ They may hopefully co-operate in efforts 
, . . to free this current ideal from all that is merely 

traditional and self-contradictory, and thus to widen and 
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perfect it.” With the charming candour which marks these 
confessions of the most distinguished of the professors of 
moral philosophy at our Universities, Professor Sidgwick 
proceeds to say that he is afraid his hearers “ will think that 
our task, as 1 conceive it, is like the climbing of a 
mountain, of which the peaks are hidden one after another 
behind lower peaks ; for when one difficulty is surmounted it 
brings another into view.” Wo have just seen that the 
business of the moral philosopher is “ to free the current 
ideal of what is right from all that is merely traditional ; but 
we are also agreed — it is one of our express principles — that 
the good life is to be realized by accepting and acting in 
the spirit of such common obligations as are enjoined by the 
relationship of family and society.” But when “ we look closer 
at these common obligations, we find that they are actually 
determined by tradition a^d custom to so great an extent 
that, if we subtracted the traditional element, it would be 
very difficult to say what the spirit of the obligation was.” 

That is exactly what a Mahommedan might urge in refus- 
ing, on grounds of mere moral philosophy, to entertain any 
proposal to alter his traditions and customs in the Christian 
direction. Professor Sidg^vick himself proceeds to point the 
moral by reference to the subject already urged in this paper 
— that of the family relations. When we turn, he says, “ to 
scrutinize our own ideal of family duty, how are we to tell 
how much of it belongs to mere tradition, which the river 
of progress will sweep away, and how much belongs to the 
indestructible conditions of the well-being of life, propagated 
as human life must be propagated.” Is it not an astonishing 
and pathetic spectacle ? A professor of moral philosophy, 
whose office it is to insti'uct our young men in the principles 
of morality, and who is invited to give some guidance to a 
London Ethical Society, inquires, in sheer perplexity, how 
he and his audience are to tell how much of our ideal of 
family duty — ^the first and most pressing duty of all — 
“ belongs to mere tradition, which the river of progress will 
sweep away.” The floodgates of “ the river of progress ” 
are thus opened on the very standards of family duty, and 
the Professor stands on the banks, calmly speculating how 
much of the ideals we have inherited from our parents will 
be swept away. “ Of this difficulty,” he concludes, “ there is, 
I think, no complete solution possible, until our task of con- 
structing a theory or science of right has been satisfactorily 
accomplished” — accomplished, of course, by that mutual 
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co-operation of philosophers whose conceptions of the 
ultimate end of right actions “ seem to be so widely divergent, 
that the utmost efforts of mutual criticism are hardly sufficient 
to enable them even to understand each other.” And while 
these gentlemen are trying to understand each other, the 
great problems of human civilization and of human society 
have to be dealt with day by day ; men and women, and 
the young men and women whom such a professor addresses, 
have to live some sort of family life, and to decide for them- 
selves how much of the old sacred ideal they will pursue as 
“ belonging to the indestructible conditions of the well-being 
of life.” . . ^ 

What wonder if, when such vague speculation on the 
primary principles of morality are let loose at the fountain- 
heads of English thought, another honoured writer in this 
series of lectures, Sir John Seeley, should say (p. 11) that 
never surely was the English mind so confused, so want- 
ing in fixed moral principles as at present . . . The scepti- 
cism which undermines and enfeebles us now is partly, indeed, 
but only partly, a scepticism about religion. It extends to 
everything else. We have misgivings about morality ; we 
suspect law itself to be a pedant, government to be a 
tyrant, justice and honesty to be Philistine virtues . . . 
And the old national character seems to have disappeared 
with the old principles . . . We have eveiything 
except decided views and steadfast purpose — everything in 
short except character. We have emotion, sentiment, 
thought, knowledge, in abundance, only not character ! ” 
What wonder that the fiction of the day has for some 
time past exhibited precisely that practical perplexity 
as to the permanent elements in the ideal of family life 
which Professor Sidgwick confesses from the speculative 
side? Are we not reminded of that pathetic passage 
in an ancient moral poem, in which the patriarch ex- 
claims, “Where shall wisdom be found and where is the 
place of understanding?” And when his eye has ranged 
nature in vain for an answer, he falls back upon the old 
solution, “ God understandeth the way thereof, and He 
knoweth the place thereof; for He looketh to the ends 
of the earth and seeth under the whole heaven . 
and unto man He said, Behold the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom, and to depari from evil is understanding.” 
The ends of morality, about which the philosophers, some 
thousands of years after Job, are still perplexed, can only 
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be determined by that omniscient eye which “looketh to 
the ends of the eai*th, and seeth under the whole heavens,” 
and it is to an authoritative revelation that we must still 
look for the answer to such questions as Professor Sidg- 
wick propounds, respecting the “indestructible conditions 
of the well-being of life.” By all means let moral criticism 
consider from time to time what liberty may be desirable in 
the details of family and social duty ; but let it always be 
remembered that, in Luther’s ever-memorable phrase, it is 
only Christian liberty — liberty subject to the cardinal pre- 
scriptions of the Christian law in essential points — which can 
be safely indulged, and that moral progress and moral life 
must thus rest, alike for its permanence and for its freedom, 
on the authority of the Christian revelation. 

It remains to indicate, as may be done more briefly, the 
manner in which the recognition of this authoritative basis 
for morality deepens and enhances its whole character. An 
entire misconception pervades these Essays as to the 
relation which subsists, from the point of view of Christian 
philosophy, between morality and religion. It is conceived 
as a purely speculative relation ; whereas, in point of fact, 
it is mainly practical. There is one Essay in this volume 
which is entitled “ Ethics and Theology,” and is expressly 
directed to the relation between the two, and which starts by 
saying (p. 161 ) that “the whole of ethical investigation has 
exhibited the groundlessness of the statement that morality 
rests upon theology : we do not find it anywhere necessary 
to bring the doctrine of theology to the support of morality ” ; 
but nevertheless the writer proposes “to subject the doctrine 
of the independence of ethics to a more special and searching 
proof.” 

He proceeds, however, to conduct this searching proof by 
misapprehending the main propositions which a reasonable 
statement of the relation of Ethics to theology would involve. 
He says that the statement to be examined, “ declares, if we 
are to give it a clear nnd definite meaning, that conscientious, 
upright conduct, rests on a belief in a personal God, and in 
the immortality of the soul.” It has been sufficiently 
indicated already that this is in no way the question at 
issue. No reasonable man could doubt that individuals can' 
and do act in a conscientious and upright manner without the 
support of these beliefs. The question is whether without the 
guidance of revelation, which involves theology, men in 
general can have an adequate assurance of what the highest 
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dictates of morality are. You may liave, of course, and you 
have, morality without theology; but the question is first, 
whether witliout it you have a sufficient basis for such 
cardinal moral principles as we have been considering, and 
secondly, whether all moral obligations are not enhanced by 
the theological and religious motive which the Christian 
revelation puts forward. I have dealt with the first ques- 
tion, and it only remains to touch on the latter. Now this 
depends not simply on the question whether there is 
a personal God, and whether He has given us certain 
commands, and whether His promise of eternal life 
is an indispensable motive amidst the dangers and tempta- 
tions of life ; or even whether an enlightened idea of God, 
purely as such, possesses a high significance for the moral 
elevation of mankind, or whether the apprehension of God’s 
omnipresence and omnipotence is a valuable support to 
moral action — which are the points this writer discusses. 
He is at issue, indeed, even on these points, with one of his 
colleagues, who admits (p. 299) that “ although we emphasize 
and believe in a direct appeal to the moral sentiments in man, 
nevertheless we recognize that belief in a personal God, and 
the hope of immortality, have helped to keep men up to the 
line of duty ; and if we had nothing to fall back upon but the 
direct love of righteousness, we should count our movement 
weak indeed.” That admission may well be thought to give 
up the case of the whole movement, so far as it rests upon 
the independence and sufficiency of the ethical motive 
apart from religious beliefs. But, from the point of view of 
Cnristian philosophy, it is important to put our own case a 
great deal higher. The Christian belief — I am not now 
defending it, which would be out of place at the present mo- 
ment ; I am only stating it — the Christian belief is that a per- 
sonal God has not merely given revelations of man’s moral duty 
and issued commands, but that He has placed Himself in direct 
personal relation with us ; that He has taken part, side by 
side with us, in the moral struggle of the world ; that He has 
voluntarily, in human form, submitted to the severest 
sufferings in that struggle, and that He now adds the appeal 
of personal obligation and personal affection to that of His 
supreme authoritv. 

It is only possible, on such an occasion as the present, thus 
briefly to indicate the nature of the Christian position on this 
subject; but this will be sufficient to illustrate the nature of 
the addition which it makes to ordinary moral forces. It 
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fiuperadds to them all, without exception, the obligation of 
one supreme personal relation. Sufficient attention, perhaps, 
has not yet been paid to that view of morality which treats 
it primarily as a matter of personal relations. The Aristo- 
telian Ethics reflected too strongly the individualism of the 
Greek mind, and treated virtue mainly as the perfection of 
the individual nature. The Roman mind, in accordance with 
the whole bent of the Roman character, regarded it rather 
from the point of view of mutual duties, as is indicated in 
the title of Cicero’s treatise De Ojfficiis ; but the Jewish, and 
above all, the Christian mind, rose to a still higher point of 
view, when it resolved all moral and religious excellence 
into love— into the true relation of persons to persons. The 
late Mr. Maurice, when he held the Chair of Moral Philosophy 
at Cambridge, treated the subject under the same point of 
view in his lectures on Social Morality. Ordinary virtues 
are best defined, indeed they can only be satisfactorily 
defined, in terms of the relation Avhich one person holds to 
others. The self-respecting virtues, as they have been 
termed, have sometimes been excepted from this rule ; but 
under Christian Philosophy they fall within it, as resulting 
from the relation of a man or woman to their Divine Lord ; 
and it is upon this basis that St. Paul treats, for example, 
the virtue of purity. 

It would take us far beyond the limits of a paper to 
develop this view in detail. But for our present pui-pose it 
may be sufficient to point out how every moral excellence 
becomes, under this view, animated and illuminated by the 
spirit of personal loyalty and devotion. I venture to think 
it is a high point of excellence in this consideration that it 
enables the idea of self to be everywhere suppressed or super- 
seded. If virtues are self-regarding, that chord of self, of 
which Tennyson speaks, is still heard vibrating, and there is 
no little danger in this survival of self, even in our best 
achievements. But when every virtue becomes ah act of 
homage and of love to another, all thought of self is absorbed 
in an unselfish devotion. It will be universally acknow- 
ledged that moral excellence consists in the due realiza- 
tion of our personal relations as children, as parents, as 
citizens, as friends. Is it not a still higher, and the highest 
privilege, to add to all these one further stage of personal 
relation — the eternal relation of the heart to a perfect Being, 
towards whom every emotion of love and of gratitude can 
be indulged to the highest degree. Of course, the possi- 
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bility of such a transformation and elevation of morality is 
dependent on the question of the truth of tho Christian 
revelation; and that, as is often urged by the school of 
•writers to whom I am referring is not evident to everyone. 
It is quite true, as has been said more than once, that it 
would be at once incorrect and unjust to treat all morality as 
depending on such a belief. But the highest morality may 
be dependent on it ; and those who disbelieve it may con- 
sequently shut themselves out from the highest form of 
moral development. That belief, moreover, may itself, in some 
respects, be the highest moral test to which human nature 
can be put, and its acceptance may be a primary moral act 
of tlie most vital significance. The only point it is requisite 
for the present purpose to ur^e is that if the belief be true, 
and if the moral relation it declares to a divine and human 
Lord be duly recognized, it adds to morality a supreme 
grace and power. The due recognition of our relation to 
such a Being, and the due fulfilment of that relation in love 
to Him, must, in fact, by its very nature, become the first of 
moral duties, in which all others find their support and their 
glory. 

We may, perhaps, in conclusion, take an illustration from 
natural science of the influence upon morality of these 
Christian truths. The greatest, probably, of all discoveries in 
the realm of natural science was that which established the 
law of gravitation as the governing force of the whole 
universe; so that, in the most distant stars and suns, wo 
behold vast worlds held in mutual relations by mutual 
attractions, and those attractions precisely the same in 
character as that by which the smallest elements of the 
physical life around us are controlled. We look into 
the distant heavens at night, and are overpowered by the 
thought that one and the same law of mutual attraction, 
according to a fixed proportion, maintains those orbs in their 
order ; and then our eyes and thoughts are recalled to the 
little forces and atoms of our daily experience, and we are 
the more sensible of the supremacy and universality of the 
laws by which the circumstances of our daily life are 
regulated. So it was with the Apostle of Love as his eye 
ranged from those depths of divine life, which it had been 
his privilege to witness, to the daily and ordinary relations 
of men and women. One and the same law, the law of love, 
controls alike the most divine and the most liuman relations, 
keeping them in harmony, peace and beauty, if it be obeyed, 
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and avenging itself in temble convulsions and wrecks if 
it be neglected. The law of love is the law of gravitation 
of the moral world; with this only difference, that it is in the 
power of human beings to violate it, and thus to bring on 
then nature that destruction, that moral, and ultimately 
physical, disorder which is its curse. 

Such is the intimate connection between Ethics and 
Theologj", and it has been conspicuously illustrated in 
history. Whenever, and in whatever religion or civilization, 
the pei-sonal life and love within the Godhead has been ob- 
scured, there you find the principle of love similarly obscured. 
When, as in Mohammedanism, God is regarded, so to say, 
as a solitary despot, simply as the absolute Lord (if all 
His creatures, human beings appreliend their relation to 
each other in a similar manner. There you have govern- 
ment assuming the form of a pure despotism, and the 
relations of men to one another, and of men to women, 
become relations of power and possession, and not of mutual 
love and devotion. Slavery, the absolute possession of one 
human being by another, is a natural institution under such a 
religion, for it is but the reproduction of the relations which 
God is regarded as holding to men. The woman is similarly 
regarded as the mere possession of the man, and the son is 
under the absolute power of the father. The ultimate 
connection between Ethics and Theology, in short, lies in 
the fact that the highest ideal of men is always represented 
by their conception of God, and where the idea of God is 
that of power and dominion, there the highest developments 
of human relations take a similar character. EEut the 
Christian conception, of a personal life of love within the 
Godhead, has established among Christian nations the idea of 
mutual love, and consequently of mutual rights and mutual 
devotion, as the highest form of the relation between human 
beings. If that theology could not bo maintained, it would, 
indeed, be unworthy of human nature to say that all morality 
must go with it. But it would be true that the highest 
glory of morality, and its profoundest source, would be 
removed. 
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Discussion. 

The President. — I will allow anyone who is present to make 
remarks on this subject. 

Dr. Walter Kidd, M.D., F.L.S. — It is very important at the 
present time that attention should be called as in Dr. Wace’s valu- 
able paper, to the proposed divorce of Religion and Ethics. There 
is one point in this matter to which 1 should like to draw special 
attention. It is that the proposed secularization of ethics, if it 
takes place at all, must be dealt wnth by science and its methods. 
Mr. Spencer has announced that the old sanctions of religion "are 
passing away and a fitter regulative system, to use his own wordFj 
is the great need of the time. In passing, one may remark that 
this system of Philosophy and Ethics is stated by Mr. Spencer to 
be valid only for optimists. Whether or not the present state of 
the World even in Western and progressive nations justifies this 
optimism, is not very clear. Indeed Prince Hohenlohe in a very 
serious public pronouncement lately spoke in a solemnly different 
tone. But it would seem that science is to regulate conduct. Sir 
Michael Foster hinted the same in his presidential address last 
year at Dover. But what says one of the most prominent scientific 
men of the day ? “ All our knowledge is^ and remains throughout 

•provisional^ Weismann contrasts with this changing body of 
theory and progressive investigation which belongs to Science, and 
which is her glory, with the more glorious semper eadem of 
Christian Ethics, which has survived eighteen centuries of often 
poor performance on the part of its exponents. Here, at any rate, 
we know where we stand. The minor differences of Christian sects, 
the divergence in doctrines of secondary or tertiary importance, 
“ the minute anise and cummin '' which so many mistake for the 
weightier matters of the law, these may vary ; but the essential 
and fundamental ethics for Christianity to-day, as e.g.^ in the 
second table of the moral law, are the same as for the primitive 
Christians — no more, no less. 

Are we then to assume that serious danger to national morals 
will come from studying ethics apart from religion ? Dr. Wace has 
well shown us how much there may be in the proposed new system 
which agrees with the old, but that the highest forms of morality 
must be in extreme danger from such treatment. Optimism would 
say “ no,” the generjil spread of education, the avemge good sense of 
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mankind, will never depart seriously from the old highways. But 
this movement, if anything, must be according to evolutionary 
doctrines, and what do these tell us P Among others this, that 
the fittest survive. That sounds very plain, and so far Christianity 
does survive and does fiourish. But the other side of this is equally 
important. Whatever survives is fittest, A most serious and 
alarming corollary, I maintain. The French are a nation of people 
who are nothing if not intellectual and logical. With them every 
theory is as soon as possible put to the test of practice. The 
result of Darwinian doctrines applied to morals, as in the writings 
of Zola, are so alarming to a nation of clear-headed people, that 
a man like M. Brunetiere, the mouthpiece of the University of 
Paris, can speak of the bankruptcy of science^ on account of its 
failure in the sphere of morals. 

Are we alarming ourselves for nothing? 1 think not. The 
alarming consequences we allude to are with us, and we have but 
to look to the writings on social subjects of an eminent man like 
Professor Karl Pearson, the Huxley of to-day, in another sphere 
of science, in his ethics of free thought as to marriage, and we find 
“ a new sex-relationship will replace the old. The Socialistic 
movement with its new morality, and the movement for sex 
equality, must surely and rapidly undermine our current marriage 
customs and marriage laws,*’ and much more to this effect. 

It is only too easily conceived and to be apprehended that, if 
the sanctions of religion be removed from the sphere of conduct, if 
the antiseptic of Christianity be operative no longer in civilized 
nations, our children’s children might live to see a reversal of the 
5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 10th Commandments, such as it makes one shud- 
der to contemplate. If “ whatever survives be fittest,” it is thereby 
right to do or forbid now things very different from what were done 
and forbidden of old, and what will be done and forbidden a 
generation or two hence. Morality thus is relative to the times and 
to the nations concerned. It is however through the direct reversal 
of this system of relative ethics that the Christian Gospel with 
its pure morality has spread from pole to pole till a third of the 
human race is under nominal Christian government. The un- 
varying unyielding character of the Christian code in spite of much 
inconsistency of its followers in all ages, has been at once the key- 
note of its success and its glory. 

The moral ideas of Greece and Rome as exjjpunded by Plato, 
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Socrates, and Cicero, have a noble and true ring about them till we 
come to the actual state of conduct as it existed in those days, and 
as Aristophanes, Juvenal and Tacitus depict it. As a matter 
of fact a degradation of conduct was reached in the glorious 
periods of Greece and Rome which no one could imagine from the 
high tone of the philosophers mentioned. 

I venture to say it is not the pure morals and high teachings of 
Sir J. Seeley, Mr. Leslie Stephen and Professor Sidgwick which 
will prevail if the old moorings be unloosed, but a greatly lowered 
general tone in that day when “ the laws of comfort ” shall be 

the laws of conduct.” 

Mr. David Howard, D.L., F.C.S. — I think we must all feel that 
we owe very hearty thanks to Dr. Wace for bringing before us, 
in such clear and eloquent language, thoughts which many of 
us have been striving to express, but have failed to measure so 
clearly or so well as he has done. 

It is a vital point nowadays to make up our mind on what 
basis ethics are to exist, and directly you get from the religious 
basis (I *do not say the merely Christian basis) we find that 
there is a hopeless lack of foundation. As far as experience 
goes the conceptions of morality are so linked with religious 
conceptions from the very earliest times that it may be a 
very grave question how far they exist without them. The 
conceptions of the Greek philosophers are derived from their 
I’eligious conceptions. They rose above the religious conceptions 
of their time, but at any rate, they were derived from them, and 
the religious conceptions, such as they are, of the wild savage 
are derived from his religion, and so mixed with it that it is 
impossible, always, to distinguish cause and effect. A merely 
scientific basis for ethics is incompatible with the belief that right 
is grounded in the will of God, and misconception on this point 
is a common cause of delusion. Take the lowest conception 
such as telling the truth. Why do we tell the truth ? I 
believe Professor Moseley is right in saying that the conception 
of telling the truth all round is not natural to us, especially 
outside our own family. Then comes the Christian conception 
of one God and Father for all, '^That truth affords a higher 
conception, and you cannot dhentangle the idea of religion 
from morality, and, after all, is not it scientific to connect them 
together? The oije aim of science is to find some underlying 
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cause, which will express the great and ever-perplexing 
phenomenon of humanity. The more we study it the more we 
are convinced that the conception of human nature is incompre- 
hensible without a first cause, and therefore it is only scientific 
to believe that ethics are unthinkable without a first cause too. 

The Rev. F. A. Walker, D.D. — My remarks in reference to 
Dr. Wace’s admirable paper will only be confined, so to speak,, 
to a side issue. 

On page 13 Prebendary Wace has made a quotation from 
the Book of Job : “ Where shall wisdom be found and where 
is the place of understanding ? ** He goes on to say “ and when 
bis eye has ranged nature in vain for an answer, he falls back 
upon the old solution, ‘ God understandeth the way thereof, and 
He know'eth the place thereof ; for He looketh to the ends of the- 
earth and seeth under the whole heaven.* ** 

I would, with due deference, supply one word, “ hidden “ and 
when his eye has ranged [hidden] nature in vain for an answer 
— otherwise the common interpretation of that would be looking 
round at the tall trees, especially the ocean and crag. That, 
evidently, is not what Job had in mind ; because in the same 
28th chapter the keynote is hidden nature and not external 
nature. “ There is a path which no fowl knowetb, and which 
the vulture’s eye hath not seen. The lion’s whelps have not 
trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed by it.” It seems, therefore, 
that Job is referring to hidden nature, in which case his obser- 
vations are in correspondence with his reference to wisdom*. 
“It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the precious 
onyx, or the sapphire.” 

The Rev. John TuckwelTu — I think we all concur in thanking 
Dr. Wace for the admirable paper we have listened to and for 
his courage to put into print such an emphatic declaration that 
morality can only be efficiently enforced on the ground of religion,, 
and indeed the Christian religion. But, at the same time, I 
think we ought to be quite clear about it and not allow ourselves 
to think that Christianity has invented the moral law, or given 
the moral law for the first time. That would be to lose sight 
of a great and important truth in connection with our own 
being and our relationship to our Creator. If the Divine 
Creator makes any being, apparently by that act He establishes 
some relation between that being and Himself. There are^ 
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obligations towards that being wbicb He undertakes. There 
are obligations which that being owes to the Divine Creator. 

1 think, therefore, the sense in which the whole moral law 
and the Ten Commandments may be regarded is embodied 
in every nature — either in the nature of relationship to our 
Creator, or in the nature of our relationship to each other. 
When the Creator creates more than one being He establishes 
certain relationships between those two or more beings as the 
case may be, and therefore there are reciprocal duties and 
obligations resting on them. I should like also to recall 
the fact that it is impossible for us to go back to any period 
in human history where the moral law has not been sustained 
by religion and religious beliefs. Thousands of years before 
the giving of the moral law on Sinai all the principles of those 
Ten Commandments were known. It is very important, therefore, 
to bear in mind that there is no way of discovering a period 
in human history when morality and religion were absolutely 
separated. I understand that one of the objects of the Ethicaf 
Society is to discover some separation. It behoves all who are con- 
oerned in the future of our own country, as well as religious beliefs, 
to insist, with all the power we possess, on the absolute futility 
of maintaining anything like an efficient system of morals 
-divorced from religion, and especially the highest religion 
known to man — the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Martin L. Rouse. — I was much struck with the closing 
illustration given by Dr. Wace in his paper that slavery as well 
:as polygamy and the ill-treatment of women flourished so under 
Mahommedanism and does not under Chiustianity. 

I don’t know whether it has ever struck you that it is only in 
Christian states that practically free governments have existed 
-and Christianity, though after many years of struggle (perhaps 
not working up to its light), finally abolished slavery. 

In regard to polygamy, though it was common in the days of 
old, yet the teaching of even the Old Testament is against it, as 
shown’by the sad example of the ruin of Solomon. 

Again, where is it, outside Christianity, that we get the con- 
demnation of suicide ? We have certainly the most enlightened 
people on this side of the world, who show a tremendous aptitude 
for [adopting all forms of Western civilization, and until lately it 
was a most common practice amongst them for a man, who had 
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in any way incurred dishonour, to commit the “ happy despatch,** 
as ifc was called, and it never occurred to their mind that it was 
wrong. I know Socrates speaks against it, for one of his pupils 
said, “ If the after life is so happy why not commit suicide ? ** 
and Socrates said it was the greatest sin; because God, having 
placed us in this life, knows best what is for our good, and it 
would be the most daring presumption for us to presume to know 
better and to toss ourselves out of this life. 

The Rev. Prebendary Wage. — I have only to thank the audience 
for the kind way in which they have received my paper, and those 
gentlemen who have spoken on it. 

The President. — I think I need hardly propose a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Wace after the way in which his paper has been 
spoken of. I am sure we are all deeply indebted to him for 
bringing this paper before us. [Applause.] 

The meeting then closed. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Lieut.-Colonel M. A. Alves, R.E., writes : — 

In offering a few observations on the subject introduced by 
Dr. Wace, I should like, first, to join in the vote of thanks which 
will, I feel sure, be unanimously voted to him for his paper. 

In dealing with those who repudiate the Bible as the revelation, 
both of God’s Ethical Standard, and of Christ as the Power of 
God to approach that standard in its completeness —I do not say 
to attain to its perfection during this lifetime — it is not of much 
use to quote Scripture to them. We must show to them some 
evidence that they cannot deny, in proof of ethics combined with, 
and as the result of, the Christian religion as revealed in the 
Word of God ; and challenge them in their turn to show to us that 
complete ethics can be practised apart from that or any other 
religion. The proof must not be sought for amongst those who, 
by reason of gifts, possessions, surroundings, or well-balanced 
heads, etc., are raised above many of the common temptations 
•of life, but amongst the un veneered mass of struggling humanity 
living amongst evil surroundings and temptations, morally weak 
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and plirenologicslly vicious by nature. Moreover, neither side 
must call in the assistance of the other to its aid. 

The vast majority of “ the classes ” are bound to be more or 
less moral ; otherwise they would very soon lose their social 
position amongst “ the classes.” They have more inward strength 
than “ the masses,” or they could not — as a body — either rise to, 
or long remain in, a higher position than that of these “ masses.” 

Whilst I think that we have woefully departed from the 
teaching of John xvii, which, notably verse 21, seems to me to 
teach that the example of the elect, sanctified in the truth 
(verse 17), and united, was intended to be the great gospel s^tr.on 
to the world, there can, I think, be no doubt that where the 
Christian religion has laid hold of anyone, some ethical 
improvement has been the result. Our many philanthropic 
agencies can bear witness to this amongst the naturally weak 
and immoral; and that, too, in the direction aimed at by Sir 
John Seeley, Professor Sidgwick, and Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

We should, I think, work this for all that it is worth, and 
insist on all missionaries inculcating steady ethical improvement 
on every convert, especially on his weak side. 

Better a few edified and ethically improved elect, than a vast 
mass of disorderly converts. 

It is for the Ethical Society to show us that — apart from 
religion — they have either induced a number of people to sacrifice 
themselves for the improvement of the depraved, and with 
successful results, or that, solely by their writings and speeches, 
they have produced these results. Ask them for their first-ripe 
figs, and tell them that we do not want the fine fig leaves of 
their beautiful theories.* 

2l8t May, 1900. 

The Eev. R. C. Oulton, B.D., writes ; — 

In the first place I would premise that this is a most valuable 
paper, fair and convincing as regards doubters, as well as 
helpful to believers in supernatural religion. But Dr. Wace 


* I have used the word “ complete ” in the sense ot the development of 
every ethical quality in its proper relative proportion ; and “ perfect ” in 
that of the full acquirement of all these qualities, rightly balanced. — M. A. 
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appears to me to make an over-statement in tke following passage : 
‘‘Some of the most vital principles of the moral law — such 
as the golden rule of doing as you would be done by — are so 
deeply embedded in human nature as to be universally acknow- 
ledged as a general rule of action/’ 

Is this principle acknowledged by savage nations in warfare, 
which forms so large an element in their national or tribal life P 
Or was it generally acted upon in ancient warfare even among 
so-called civilized nations? In fact, morality seems to me very 
much a matter of education. While I fully and freely admit 
that all mankind has a conscience, I must at the same time hold 
that this conscience requires to be enlightened, among heathens 
and non-Christians by reason, and among Christians by the 
teachings of revelation. No doubt heathens and others have 
arrived in many respects at a knowledge of “ the absolutely 
right.” But this result is the product of reason acting on 
knowledge and experience. Granted that every man has a 
conscience or standard to which he submits actions for approval 
or disapproval, will he everywhere pass the same judgment on 
those actions ? Surely not. It therefore appears to me that 
moral ideas cannot be regarded as innate. 


L 
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Brisbane ; Rev. President J. A. Peters, I).D., U.S.A. ; F. A. Bruton, 
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The following paper was then read by the Author : — 


METHODS OF PROTECTION AMONG ANIMALS. 
By W. A. Kidd, Esq., M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S., F.Z.S. 

P ROFESSOR WEISMANN well says, “Evwythiug is 
adapted in Animate Nature, and has been from the 
beginning.”! This statement will commend itself to any 
person who makes acquaintance with the organic world, 
as much among plants as among animals. I propose to 
consider one phase of this universal adaptedness of Nature, 
viz., the various methods of protection among the gi’oups 
of the animal kingdom. The conditions under which the 
groat animal world is found existing arc so diverse that 
abundant opportunity is offered for such a study. It is 
indeed so abundant that one can but glance shortly at a few 
notable members of the different classes as we ascend the 
scale from Protozoa to Man. 

Animals occupy the water, the air, the surface of the earth, 
and even to some extent its interior. They are found in 
water at the depth of 3,000 fathoms, at the bottoms of the 
deepest oceans, and at all levels of the sea. They flourish 
in all regions of the teeming waters, warm and cold, in 
branches of trees, in the air, and on mountain tops, in. 


* Monday, 6th February, 1 899. 
t (Herminal Selection, 
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torrid, temperate, and frigid zones, in rivers, lakes, and 
ponds, on tne earth and in its crust, and in the bodies of 
ether animals. Here, then, in so motley an assemblage of 
environments, is a great field in which may be displayed 
those multiform methods of protection which I, for one, 
cannot dissociate from the action of mind and will. 

In considering this subject of protection one must some- 
what enlarge the ordinary meaning of the word, in accordance 
with the common maxim in the affairs of nations that the 
surest way to peace and protection is to be prepared for war, 
“ Si vis pacem helium para^ This is denied by certain 
prominent thinkers of philanthropic bent, but it obtains much 
support among the higher members of the animal kingdom. 
We shall see many of these, in which the methods ot 
protection are almost altogether active rather than passive 
in character, and in which formidable weapons of offence 
supply adequate protection to their possessors, otherwise 
feebly provided wnth passive methods of protection. 

The varying modes in which the need for protection 
among animals has been met afford contrivances so diverse 
from one another as the outer thickened and hardened 
layer of an amoeba, protecting the softer internal parts, 
the skull of man protecting his delicate brain, or the oil with 
which an aquatic bird preens its feathers for protection 
against moisture and cold. 

The two most important divisions of the animal kingdom 
are the invertebrates or non-chordatc animals and vertebrates 
or chordato animals. Of the former the Protozoa form 
the lowest group. This great group of small creatures 
comprises those which have no specialization of functions 
for the different cells of their bodies. They may bo called 
one-celled by reason of the fact that the protoplasm of 
which they consist discharges indifferently the functions of 
nutrition, reproduction^ and relation. The rest of the animal 
kingdom is marked off from the Protozoa as Metazoa, 
and includes creatures which range from a sea anemone to a 
man. 

Among the Protozoa the need for protection is slight, as 
they are aquatic and mostly microscopic in size. But in the 
amoebae, almost the lowest Protozoa, there is a provision 
by which the outer layer of protoplasm, or ectosarc^ becomes 
relatively hardened, and serves to protect the inner portions. 
In somewhat higher Protozoa a substance called “ chitin’’ is 
produced on the surface. It is a hard, horny ,1 organic tissue, 

L 2 
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and enters considerably into the protecting structure of 
lower animals. In the tiny foraminifera, which show an 
advance upon amoebae, there is, as a imle, a shell or “ test ” 
perforated by minute protusions of the body-substance, 
whence their name. These “tests” are of great variety 
and beauty, as, for example, in the nautiloid foraminifera, 
with their microscopic shell fashioned like that of the higher 
pearly nautilus. Among this order are found the beautiful 
and ancient nummulites, honoured of old by entering into 
the “nummulite” limestone of the Egyptian Pyramids, with 
their small coin-shaped shells. We must not forget to 
notice the minute Globigerina, which go to make up with 
their myriad skeletons the Chalk formations of the world. 
The Badiolaria are another great division of the Protozoa, 
full of forms of beauty with varied contrivances for the 
protection of their bodies. Professor Haeckel was occupied 
for ten years in the study of the Badiolaria, brought to light 
by the Challenger Expedition, and has identified 3,500 
species. The Polycystium also, which have contributed to 
form the flint all the world over, have “skeletons” of 
extreme beauty and variety, though microscopic in size. 
For example, one Badiolarian called Ziphacantlia Murrayana 
(after Dr. MuiTay of the Challenger Expedition) possesses 
a more elaborate skeleton, passing through the body of the 
animal, consisting of delicate spicules arranged in a radiate 
form, with secondary connections, in most exact geometrical 
order. 

The next division in the scale of animal life among the 
Zoophytes or Coelenterates is that of the sponges. At this 
stage the one-celled animals are passed by, and tissues and 
organs begin to be seen. The soft body-substance of the 
sponges is supported and protected by a framework of flinty, 
horny material. Some sponges exist in fresh water, but most 
of them in sea-water ; some are calcareous in their skeletons, 
others siliceous. We should not forget how valuable a 
secondary purpose for the comfort of us human beings are the 
skeletons of the homy sponges found in the Mediterranean 
and West Indian Islands, and their beautiful elasticity and 
flrmness. It is not necessary, because the primary pu^ose of 
these skeletons of sponges is the protection of the individual, 
to forget the secondary uses and purposes to which they are 
Applicable. 

Of all the sponges the famous Venus’s Flower Basket, or 
JEuplectella/iH most beautiful, and serves as a model .of 
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lightness, strength, and beauty. The skeletons of the great 
group of corals may also illustrate these primary and 
secondary purposes in the building up of great islands and 
continents. Sea anemones have no hardened exoskeleton, 
but they possess an external layer of hardened tissue 
containing the substance chitin just mentioned. 

The Echinodermata, or sea-urchins, starfishes, and sea- 
lilies, present a very hard and varied coat fashioned by the 
animal from the ingredients of the sea-water in which the 
animal lives. It is enough to mention these familiar forms 
of protective structure without further description, except to 
refer to the movable spines often found on the plates of the 
shell or coat, some of which are capable of bestowing 
painful wounds on enemies by means of a stinging apparatus; 
Altogether this group of sea-urchins, starfishes, and the like 
are well able to take cave of themselves, which fact may 
account for their great antiquity as a family, dating from 
Palaeozoic times. 

The gi*eat group of Annulosa comprises worms, of various 
forms, spiders, crabs, lobsters, shrimps, and insects of all 
kinds. 

In worms there are no such spicules forming a skeleton 
as in the sponges, nor any complete endoskeleton. But 
protection is given by an outer tough coating in some ; in 
others the same with muscles attached to it. In sedentary 
annelids inhabiting the sea there is a protecting tube, 
sometimes further hardened by the deposition of calcareous 
salts, sand, mud, or other foreign substances. In some a lid 
is provided at the entrance to this tube, capable of closing 
the aperture. In certain chaetopod worms some gland-cells 
of the outer skin secrete hard bristles, serviceable for 
protection. The earth-worm has also an abundant slimy 
secretion on the surface, serving efficiently to protect it. 

The great group of insects consists of animals with the 
body divided into head, thorax, and abdomen, each of these 
parts being protected by contrivances of various kinds. 
The antennae and jaws borne by the head contribute to 
the protection of the possessor, and the simplest well-known 
example of protection in the case of the jaws is that of the 
mandibles of the stag-bettle, resembling horns in shape. 
The head is also strongly protected by a chitinous covering, 
as is also the thorax, that of the abdomen being of a softer 
and more mobile character. 

In addition to the dense tough covering of an insect such 
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as the stag-bettle, or the equally tough covering of Pulex 
irritans (or the flea), there are numerous species with 
delicate protecting hairs, or with appendages on the 
terminal portion of the abdominal segment, such as the 
pincers of an earwig, or the sting of a bee or wasp. 'J'hen 
there are protective resemblances in this order, marvellous 
cases of mimicry, warning colours, and recognition markings — 
all eminently protective to their possessors. Further details 
of this great group cannot be considered here. Lord 
Walsingham considers that only about 10 per cent, of all 
existing species have been described, and these are calculated 
to number 250,000. We may simply enumerate the better 
known forms —ants, wasps, bees, saw-flies, flies and fleas, 
butterflies and moths, beetles, dragon-flies, may-flies, white 
ants, crickets, grasshoppers, cockroaches, earwigs. The 
simple mention of the more or less familiar forms of insect 
life bring up before the mind a perfect wealth of contrivances 
for the protection of the bodies of their possessors. 

In the iVrthropoda (Crustacea, spiders), so called because of 
their pointed hrnbs, there is, instead of the calcareous 
skeleton of sea-urchins and the like, a chitinous external 
skeleton of the organic horny chitin, secreted by the 
integument. I'he immense variety of forms which this 
great family of animals exhibits will excite our admiration 
as showing the beautiful adaptation of their protecting 
structures for diverse environments — the hard carapace and 
armour of the limbs in crabs, lobsters, crayfish, to say 
nothing of acorn-shells, king crabs, hermit crabs, barnacles, 
shrimps, sandhoppers, water fleas among the smaller forms. 
The power possessed by the young among these Arthropoda 
of shedding their protective covering during growth is 
Nature’s method of dealing with these young and stirring 
lower animals. The “jointed” young ones have a simple 
method of adapting their coats to their growing bodies and 
just shed their protecting “chiton^’ when it is too tight, 
remain quiet and in a temporaidly timid state for a few days, 
no longer indulging in their favourite battles, and devote a 
little time to the secreting of a new “ chiton ” from their 
soft integument. They are then ready once more for the 
struggle of their life, offensive and defensive. 

The Arachnida or spider family, in which hundreds of 
British forms alone of spiders are known, includes spiders, 
scorpions, mites, “ harvestmen ” and certain parasites. 

In many the integument is not hardened for protection. 
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but most spiders have soft, flexible surfaces on the under and 
a harder chitinous covering on the upper part. Scorpions 
have a chitinous shell all over the body. In spiders the 
segments which represent the antennae of insects are verv 
efficient pincers, used for prehension. Scorpions have still 
more formidable nipping-claws, and have the power of 
stinging their prey by means of the tail, which is hooked 
and has two poison-glands with minute canals opening into 
the tips. The spider’s web must ever be borne in mind as a 
wonderful and beautiful method of protection devised for 
the double purpose of protection and supply of the animal’s 
needs. Its formation and origin need not be here described. 

Centipedes and millipedes also possess a chitinous 
covering and glands in the integuments wliich secrete an 
acrid fluid for protection. 

The remaining group of Invertebrates or non-chordate 
animals is the large sub-kingdom of Mollusca or soft-bodied 
animals. For us the interest centres on the shells, which 
almost all possess. They are aquatic, inhabiting sea and 
fresh water, and terrestrial. It is computed that 50,000 
species of the former and less than half that number of tbe 
latter have been identified. The vast majority of Mollusca 
have shells consisting either of one piece shaped after 
diverse patterns, or of two valves, thus constituting the two 
main divisions of Mollusca, univalve or gastropod molluscs, 
and bivalve or lamellibranch molluscs — e,g., snails on the one 
hand and oysters on the other. The shell is in nearly all 
composed of calcareous matter mixed with a small amount 
of animal matter, and is formed by the outer layer of the 
‘^mantle,” so called. This shell is essential to the life of the 
animal, and it cannot, in the convenient manner mentioned 
among Crustacea, shed its coat and form a fresh one. 
Injuries to the shell can be repaired, but no new one has 
ever been known to be produced. Shells are described as 
porcellcmous from their dense white structure, horny^ fibrous, 
or naci^eous, such as those of the mother-of-pearl. In addition 
to the ordinary protection of the hard shell, there is in many 
a further protection of the shell itself. This “overcoat” of 
the molluscau shell is called the “ periostracum,” and is a 
tough, smooth coating laid over the calcareous surface, 
eflSciently protecting fresh water shells, in particular, from 
the eroding chemical action of the water, in which carbonic 
acid gas is dissolved. A past generation of men thought the 
discovery of copper coatings for the bottoms of ships a great 
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advance, which it truly was, on the old style of ships' 
bottoms, when the great seamen of old days would be 
obliged after a long voyage to spend weeks in “ careening" 
the bottoms of their stout, rough little vessels that the surface 
might be freed from myriads of barnacles, seaweed, and such 
like. So the growth of knowledge produced copper bottoms, 
and in course of time this process was improved upon by 
the discovery of compositions to preserve the copper 
bottoms themselves. But here in a molluscan shell is this 
late discovery of man anticipated in an organic composition, 
formed from the shell itself, and reformed as required. 

It only remains to remark upon the exceeding beauty of 
the colouring of many shells, connected with the presence of 
certain glands in the “ mantle " of the mollusc. The colours 
may be white, red, green, yellow, olive, purple, slate blue, 
black, and marked with a marvellous symmetry. As to the 
forms of shells, there are those of cephalopods, such as cuttle- 
fishes, argonauts, pearly nautilus, octopus, and a few more. 
Ammonites and lielemnites, among extinct forms, come 
under this division. Of these, all the pearly nautilus and 
Araonauta argo^ with its shell used as a boat in which the 
mollusc swims near the surface, are the most beautiful and 
familiar forms. But the protection conferred on cuttlefish 
is very interesting, with the dorsal plate or cuttle-bone 
placed under the skin of the back so as to protect the animal 
against collisions as it swims backwards, as also the 
remarkable ink-bag which can be discharged by way of self- 
defence against pursuers at the pleasure of the animal. 

Next to Cephalopods come the bivalves, oysters^ scallops, 
cockles, mussels^ and razor^shells^ too familiar to need 
description. 

The largest division is that of Gastropods, such as snails, 
whelks, periwinkles, limpets and cowries^ which inhabit fresh 
water lakes, rivers, salt water at all levels and in all regions, 
and the land. 

Some of these have an internal skeleton, but the majority 
have an external skeleton, and some, such as slugs, none at 
all. They have spirally-coiled shells and are univalve as a 
rule, and nearly always they are coiled from right to left. 
To take one familiar example out of many as to efficient 
protection, we may remember the numerous and fruitless 
efforts made by us in the days of our youth to dislodge a 
well- grown limpet from its rocky home, and may thus gain 
an idea of the power of the muscle which retains it in 
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contact with the rock, and the eflScient covering ^iven by 
the strong little shell to the soft-bodied animal within. 

The next class of animals is that of the fishes, lowest 
among chordate animals, for we need hardly in this short 
sketch consider the so-called semivertebrates, lanceleta^ sea- 
squirts, and sea-worms. 

Below the true fishes is a class called Cyclostomata 
(lampreys or hag fishes), called also Marsipobranchii from 
their pouched gills, the hag fishes being not a little 
interesting as regards a singular form of protection they 
possess, viz., that of secreting enormous quantities of slimy 
mucus, which may even be so great as to interfere with 
fishing in their immediate neighbourhood. 

We have now to consider the various methods of 
protection among vertebrates, such as scales, spines, fur, hair, 
feathers, horns, poison- glands, possessed by all below man, 
according to their individual needs. There are five orders 
of fishes described, and a few only of these can be touched 
upon by way of illustration. The means of protection 
among fishes, generally speaking, consist of scales, teeth, and 
fins and fn-rays. Of scales there are three kinds, “ ctenoid 
or comblike (as to their hinder edge), “ cycloid ’’ or circular, 
and ^^placoid*^ or plate-like, these last being often composed 
of structures similar to those of the teeth, viz., dentine and 
enamel. The fin-rays are delicate bony rods supporting the 
fins. There is also as a rule in fishes a gill-cover or 
“operculum” covering the gill-slits and gill-rays efficiently. 
The brains of fishes require protection to a great degree, and 
they obtain it in the delicately shaped and carefully welded 
bones of the skull {e,g., in the skull of a perch there are 
thirty-seven pairs of bones enumerated), which as a rule has 
a pointed, tapering shape, with obvious advantage conferred 
thereby in the rapid passage of the fish through the water — a 
shape advantageously imitated by man in the construction 
of his ships. The same advantage in its rapid movement is 
obtained by the beautiful imbricated or overlapping arrange- 
ment of its scales with which we are familiar, and further 
assisted by the slimy abundant secretion of mucus. Fins 
are among the earliest of organs among Vertebrates, in which 
the beautiful double purpose of protection (offensive and 
defensive) and direction by one organ is supplied. Not 
only does the fish progress by means largely of its fins, but 
it at the same time steers and maintains its balanced 
position in the water with them, as is shown by the 
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experiment of cutting off the fins of one side, or of the two 
pectoral fins. The tail fin has this double purpose in a 
«3pecial manner, as if a steamer were propelled and steered 
at the same time by screw or rudder. The teeth of fishes 
are of great variety as to number, size, and arrangement, and 
contribute of course very largely to the protection and supply 
of food to the animal, especially the latter, and can be 
renewed indefinitely as a rule. We may notice the terrible 
armature of the sharks with their interlocking formation, 
and numerous rows of reserve-teeth which lie folded back 
behind those in use, also the great basking shark, sometimes 
28 feet long one caught at Shankliii), shows a rernarkablo 
development of denticles on the surface of its body, con- 
stituting very efficient mail armour, and otherwise rather 
devoid of protective structures. 

Other more rare methods of protection among fishes can 
only be enumerated, the electric organs near the tail 
of the electric eel, found in the river sand lagoons of Brazil ; 
the series of galvanic plates along the back of the torpedo, 
or electric ray ; the strange modifieation into spines of the 
skin of the globe-fishes, capable of immense distension by 
means of air taken in through the gullet. When well filled 
with air it becomes nearly circular, the spines stick out at 
right angles to the surface, and the inflated globular creature 
floats along the surface of the water, and can afford to 
laugh at almost any hungry enemy; it is appropriately 
called the sea-hedgehog. 

Again, some small fishes frequenting the coral reefs of the 
Pacific, called Scorpcenoidsj possess appendages of the skin 
causing them to resemble seaweeds, so that they are easily 
hidden. Some of these are justly feared because of their 
poisonous dorsal spines. The class of swordfishes forms a 
remarkable group of specialized animals, the well-known 
offensive weapon being a prolongation of the upper jaw. 
This well-armed xcarrior of the deep not being otherwise loell pro- 
tected, and having neither scales nor teeth — its active structures 
of offence or defence are sufficient to allow it to dispense 
with passive ones. Its great weapon can transfix a codfish 
or tunny, and even, by repeated stabs, a whale, and will even 
penetrate the strong timber of a ship. At the College of 
Surgeons Museum one may see a portion of the bow of a South 
Sea whaler with the end of a sword from one of these fishes 
embedded in it. At one blow the fish had lunged his sword 
through and transfixed 13 J inches of solid timber. Another 
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highly specialized family of fishes are the pristidss or saw- 
fishes, belonging to sharks and rays. Their terrible gaw-like 
weapon is developed from the cartilage of the mouth, and 
consists of five portions strongly welded together, furnished 
with lateral rows of teeth in sockets. The fish itself may be 20 
feet long and the saw 6 feet. They have their mouth on the 
under surface like sharks and have no needlessly strong teeth. 
They strike their prey sideways, thus tearing the flesh to 
pieces, and devour it at leisure. One of the ugliest and most 
singular of fishes is the British angler-fish or sea-devil, with 
its marvellous fishing tackle, living at small depths on the 
coasts. Lying at the bottom, it can move on its surface, 
as if walking, with its pectoral and ventral fins used as 
limbs, and generally hidden in seaweed. It is also 
protectively coloured, and all round the great head are 
fringes. This is not all— the angler-fish lies with its great 
mouth wide open and is furnished with three long filaments 
inserted along the middle of the head. The longest of these, 
the fii’st. is able to move in all directions by way of attracting 
prey into its capacious maw. Flying-fish need to be 
remembered, and are too familiar to need description, except 
to state that their flight resembles that of a parachute in 
principle and may extend to 500 feet. 

Amphibia . — This class of animals is not of sufficient 
importance from our present point of view to detain us long, 
and it will only be necessary to mention a few characteristics 
of the group, of which frogs, toads, or the tailless 
amphibians, and newts, salamanders, or tailled amphibians, 
are the chief. They would appear in general to be very 
little protected against the various dangers of animal life, 
with their soft, naked skin. But in them a considerable 
element of protection is bestowed by their coloration, 
which strikingly resembles the colours and appearance of 
their surroundings, and which is able in a wonderful manner 
to change according to those surroundings. Their skin is 
moist and flexible and can be shed and renewed frequently. 
It serves the very important function of absorbing moisture 
from their damp, marshy homes or from the water in which 
they may live. This is their method of drinking. Their 
skin is also endowed with numerous glands secreting a 
milky, poisonous fluid, partly of a protective character. 

Reptiles constitute a larger and more important group than 
Amphibia and include snakes^ lizards^ tortoises^ turtles^ and 
crocodiles. 
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They resemble birds and lower mammals in the manner of 
reproduction, the young being produced from eggs, but are 
strongly marked off from these two higher classes by the 
absence of hairy appendages to the skin or feathers, though 
certain extinct reptilian forms are believed to have possessed 
feathers. This point touches the much-discussed subject of 
the development of birds from reptiles, which is too large for 

E resent consideration. Crocodiles show the familiar hard, 
oriiy appendages to the skin in the form of plates arranged 
close to one another in rows resembling ancient armour, 
which are shown in all the regions most liable to injury, such 
as the back and tail. They are adapted both for life on 
land and in the water ; but are unable to remain long under 
water. In accordance with their frequent habit of lying 
near the surface of water they possess a remarkable 
arrangement of the posterior openings of the nasal passages. 
These open as far back as possible in the cavity of the 
mouth just within a short distance of the upper opening of the 
windpipe, and this arrangement allows of tne unusual power 
of taking air into the lungs when the anterior portion of the 
cavity of the great mouth is full of water, the external opening 
of the nostrils being placed at the veiy end of the snout and 
remaining barely visible above water. This constitutes a 
very efficient method of protection from foes and conceal- 
ment from prey. The great rows of teeth and deeply-set 
eyes and small external ears, with their covering for protection, 
need only to be mentioned in the list of the armour, offensive 
and defensive, of the various crocodiles and alligators found 
in the subtropical and tropical regions of the world. 

Tortoises and Turtles possess the well known exoskeleton 
or shell, and this constitutes their first line of defence. Their 
second is that of the horny, toothless beak. Their protective 
structures are almost entirely passive, and the form, texture, 
and arrangement of their carapace or shell is so familiar as 
not to need description here. Suffice it to say that the 
strong, hard substance of the plates, Iheir firm articulation, 
the carefully convex shape oi the whole, and the power 

C 3ssed by many of the tortoises of withdrawing their 
and limbs within the shelter of their movable castle, 
convey a high de^ee of protection against other than 
human foes. Indeed, one is not surprised at those practical 
old soldiers of Rome having invented or imitated the moving 
fort or testudo^ on the lines of this arrangement of the 
protective structure of these reptiles. 
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Snakes present three main structures of a protective 
kind — scales developed on the integument, with which 
one must remember their remarkable power of frequently 
changing their skin, protective coloration^ and among 
venomous snakes the poison~fang and gland with the mus- 
cular apparatus for ejecting a stream of the venom along 
the grooved fang placed in the front of the upper jaw. 
Time will not allow of any detaHs being given. With these 
protective arrangements and their power of rapid sinuous 
movement snakes are not less equipped for the struggle of 
their life than other animals. The reserve fully developed 

f ioison-fang behind the one in use needs to be remembered, 
ndeed, it has been noticed that, considering the fact that 
non- venomous and venomous snakes get on equally well in 
life, the latter may be called over-equipped animals. The 
eyes of the snakes are provided with a thin transparent layer 
of skin for protection of these delicate organs, and this layer is 
shed with the rest of the skin and renewed. 

Lizards^ inhabiting mainly the land, some the trees, andsome 
the water, are a large group of animals protected mainly by 
their colouring, active movements, and scaly skin. A few have 
a poisonous bite, but most of them are harmless. The most 
interesting from the present point of view are the chameleons, 
very sluggish, harmless creatures, mostly arboreal, but remark- 
ably protected by their power of changing colour, not only 
according to their surroundings, but from yellow at night to 
dark green at dawn, and brighter in colour as the daylight 
increases. They have a singular thin tongue, several inches 
long, which can be protruded with lightning-like speed to 
any small prey, which the sticky bulbous end captures with 
unerring skill, while the creature itself may be solemnly 
seated on a bough apparently as motionless as the bough 
itself, with only its globular eye revolving in a weird manner. 
Lyddeker points out how utterly defenceless are these 
creatures apart from these characters mentioned. 

Among birds the structures concerned in their protection 
are very remarkable and differ much from those of any 
other class of animals. The most characteristic are feathers ; 
epidermal structures analogous to the scales of fishes and 
reptiles, or to the hair of mammalia. It is clear that there 
are two important purposes in clothing a bird with feathers. 
On the one hand, feathers are valuable non-conductors 
with the important effect of maintaining the temperature 
of the bird’s blood in its rapid fiight through cold air. 
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The feathers being set closely together and in different 
layers, one can see how a considerable bulk of warm air is 
retained round the main organs of the body. On the other 
hand, feathers, being very light themselves, assist materially 
in lessening the specific gravity of the body; and in 
addition to this they further diminish the specific gravity by 
retaining a certain amount of warm air, serving a purpose, in 
a more delicate manner, which the ‘ swim bladder” of a 
fish does in its clement. The construction of a feather is 
elaborate and marvellously complete for the purpose. 
It cannot be better studied from the present point of view 
than in the pages of Paley. One only need refer to 
the names of the various parts of a feather. The shaft 
is divided into quill and rachis, the latter giving off numerous 
processes called barbs. These are interlocked with one 
another by the delicate contrivance of barbules held together 
by fine booklets. These together constitute the vane of 
the feather. One small point in the quill may be noticed, 
viz., that this tough, light structure is filled with air, and a 
small opening at the distal end called the “superior umbilicus 
is furnished so that the air inside the quill communicates 
with the outer air, thus preserving the due degree of air- 
pressure in the cavity of the quill. All this mechanism 
testifies strongly, I think, to intelligence in operation^ 
whence alone structures so light, so strong, so firm to resist 
pressure, so protective against heat, cold, and moisture aa 
the commonest wing-feathers of a common bird could have 
proceeded. It may be added that the disUibution of feathers 
is admirably adapted to a maximum of protection, warmth^ 
lightness^ and smoothness of contour, and a minimum of waste 
of tissue or size. In this connection one must mention shortly 
the remarkable oil-gland found in most aquatic birds* 
Anything more significant of design in the efficient protection 
of the feathers and body of an aquatic bird than this 
receptacle, placed in a convenient situation for the bird 
to reach it with its beak, it is hard to imagine. The small 
sac referred to lies in a sheltered, convenient position on 
either side near the tail of the bird within easy reach of its 
beak. It is well protected from pressure, and yields when 
squeezed a thick oily secretion, wherewith the bird “ preens 
ite feathers, conferring upon them the necessary amount 
of “ waterproofing,” renewable as required when the bird’s, 
sensations inform it of its needs. Here is a case in which 
the protective structure is itself protected, reminding us 
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of the “ periostracum or “ overcoat ” of certain mollusca^ 
to which reference has been made. Though not strictly 
protective structures, the air-sacs found in the bones 
of a great many birds may be looked upon as indirectly 
protective by reason of the warming effect upon the air 
of respiration, acting as a reserve warm-air chamber, which 
is of value to the bird in its rapid inspiration of cold air. 

The beaks of birds confer necessarily protection upon 
them, as teeth do in other animals. The skull is welded 
together into one solid, light, strong bone in adult birds, and 
lightened by air spaces. 

The nasal passages are proi ected by the position of the 
apertures, placed far back on the skull. The external ears 
are carefully protected by a tuft of hair. 

The eyes of birds are specially protected by the “ third 
eyelid,” or “membrana nictitans,” also highly developed 
in fishes, and much less in some mammalia. In birds and 
fishes this movable mucous membrane is of obvious 
advantage in protecting the eyeballs against the impact of 
foreign bodies in the air and water. It is capable of being 
rapidly moved across the eyeball, serving in the most 
beautiful manner to protect, lubricate, and cleanse the 
surface. 

It remains only to mention the names of the leading 
members of this great class of highly specialized animals, 
and such of them as are familiar will at once suggest to- 
our minds modifications of the protective structures given 
above. Lyddeker enumerates them as follows : — 

Perching Birdsy Woodpeckers. CuckooSy Hornbillsy Parrots y 
Owls, Ospreysy Eagles, Falcons^ Vulhtres. Pelicans, Cormorants,. 
Gannets, Storks, Herons, FUuningoes, Ducks, Geese, Swans, 
Screamers, Pigeons, Dodos, Sand-g'/ouse, Fowls and Game Birds,. 
Pails and Coots, Cranes and Bustards, Plovers, Curlews, Snipe, 
Gulls, Terns, Albatrosses, l^etrels. Divers, Auks, Penguins, 
Tinamus, Ostrich, Finn, Cassowaris, 

Among the great class of mammalia those characters^ 
conferred upon them for protection present to us a broad 
fact strikingly illustrative of design. This class includes 
animals of a higher organization in almost all respects than 
those that have preceded. Of these the most important i& 
higher cephalization or increasing proportion of the size 
and complexity of the brain. In lower levels of life there 
are some remarkable exceptions to this broad rule, e.g.y 
among insects the brains of an ant so impressed Darwin 

I 
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as to cause him to say, “ Thus the wonderfully diversified 
instincts, mental powers, and affections of ants are notorious, 
yet their cerebral ganglia are not so large as the quarter 
of a pin’s head. Under this point of view, the brain of 
an ant is one of the most marvellous atoms in the world, 
perhaps more so than the brain of a man.”^ But, broadly 
speaking, ascending brain-power, shown not only by pro- 
portional weight and size of brain, but by complexity 
as well, marks all the vertebrate or chordate classes, 
especially mammalia. 

The striking fact in regard to characters for protection 
is the diminishing power and complexity of “ paissive ” 
structures, correlated with the increasing power, through 
higher intelligences, of employing the “ active ” characters 
subserving protection. 

The means subservient to the active protection of the 
body are such as the organs of movement, of sight, hearing, 
smell, taste and touch — claws, teeth, and horns. The 
various powers of buiTowing, climbing, swimming, diving, 
walking, running, hibernating, exhibit some of the different 
methods adapted to the differing organizations of mammalia, 
and serving to protect them against a thousand and one 
dangers. 

In regard to passive structures concerned in protection 
we find many still among mammalia, but in a markedly 
lower proportion to their multiplying needs than all that 
have gone before. The enumeration of the most common 
passive structures among mammalia, viz., hairy coverings 
of all degrees of thickness, spines, coloration^ and markings 
for protection, and a few specialized, forms, will show rtheir 
comparative insignificance in this the highest class of 
animals. In truth a survey of this subject forces one to the 
conclusion that as animals ascend the zoological ladder they 
have increasingly to learn the art of living by their wits ; 
an art which naked-skinned, unprotected man has been 
compelled to study to perfection, in the course of many 
bitter lessons. 

We will here only mention the successive orders of 
mammalia, as given by Lyddeker, alluding briefly to the 
protective character of each. 

1. Monotremata possess fur, strong claws, and certain of 
them prickly spines. Marsupialia^ or pouched animals 
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such as kangaroos, wallabies, and opossums, have the 
characteristic pouch for the young, hairy coverings, strongly 
made, powerful tail, and configuration adapted to rapid 
leaping, 

2. Udmtata comprise sloths, ant-eaters, armadilloes, and 
pangolias, and some have a remarkable extraneous greenish 
growth of fungus on their thick, coarse coat, protectively 
coloured — anteaters a peculiarly tough, dense coat and hard 
skull, armadilloes a powerful cuirass of bony plates and the 
power of curling up into a ball and of burrowing rapidly. 
The South American apar can protect itself thus about as 
rapidly and efficiently on land as the “ sea-hedgehog ” was 
shown to do on the water. 

3. Sirenia or sea-cows, with tough smooth skin, slow in 
movement, frequent shallow- seas, rivers, and bays. 

4. Cetacea^ as whales, dolphins, porpoises, possess tough, 
smooth skin, blubber for protection against cold among 
whales, and large, active, quickly moving bodies. 

5. Rodentia or gnawing animals — mice, rats, squirrels, 
rabbits, hares, beavers, porcupines — are mostly terrestrial, 
burrowing and nocturnal in habits, a few aquatic and a few 
arboreal. They have as defensive armour only fur as a rule, 
a few have spines, especially “the fretful porcupine” of Shake- 
speare, and as indirect means of protection strong gnawing 
teeth, with strong chisel-like cutting edge, and no canine 
teeth, as the latter would, if present, be useless to them. 

6. UngiUata or hoofed animals, such as horses, asses, zebras, 
rhinoceros, tapirs, pigs, sheep, oxen, goats, deer, antelopes, 
giraffes, elephants, camels, possess a few passive characters, 
such as hairy coverings of various kinds, thickened integument, 
and certain special instances of protection by diverse means ; 
and as active characters horns^ tusks^ antlers on the one hand 
and fleetness of pace and agility (e.jr., horse and goat) on the 
other. 

7. Carnivora^ such as cats^ liymnasy dogsy wolvesy foxeSy bearSy 
weaselsy racoonsy all possess hairy coverings of great value to 
themselves and for protection against adversq influences, 
also many protective markings. “ Vibrissas” or “whiskers” 
in all the cat tribe, a valuable tactile organ, each long hair 
being furnished at its base by a special sensory nerve ; the 
singular papillm on the tongue of cats, curved backioardsy for 
the purpose of cleaning their fur, and licking clean the bones 
of their prey (in which character they differ from the dog 
tribe, which cmsh the bones with their teeth) ; the retractile 
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claws found in many Carnivora, whose beautiful mechanism 
and economy of force compels our admiration — ^these are 
but a few general and special contrivances for protection 
among this important order of mammalia. 

8. Inaectivora^ such as hedgehogs, moles, and shrews, are 
inoffensive, burrowing, hibernating, and mostly nocturnal 
animals, and these show some important protective characters 
such as dull, uniform colouring^ strong, coarse coats, and formid- 
able erectile spines among hedgehogs ; a delicate, velvety, 
strong coat among moles, which lies smooth when rubbed 
forwards or backwards ; very strong claws, spade-like fore- 
feet, and elongated snout. Shrews show fur much likef that 
of mice. 

9. Cheiroptera or hate show modifications of the digits of the 
fore-limbs into a long framework on which is stretched the 
win^-membrane, enabling them to fly; the thumb being 
furnished with a claw, the hind-limb with hook-like claws by 
which the creature can suspend itself when asleep. They 
also have a beautifully sensitive sense of touch in the wing- 
Uiembrane, nose, and external ears. 

10. The remaining order of mammalia, the Primates, contains 
lemurs, monkeys, apes, and man, the least protected of all 
animals, except for such help as he obtains from his elevated 
intelligence. The armour, offensive and defensive, of the 
primates below man consists of hairy coverings, some protec- 
tively coloured, strong teeth, especially tusk-teeth, prehensile 
tails, powerful fore-limbs, generally extreme agility of move- 
ment, all of which conduce to a considerable power of taking 
care of themselves. 

I think this rapid survey of leading forms of animal life 
with the methods of protection adapted to each will tend to 
bear out as far as it goes the statement of Weismann that 
“ everything is adapted in animate nature.** It is a catalogue 
of contrivances for the important purpose of protection ot 
individual animals, hardly less eloquent of design than such 
a record as the Patent Office, for instance, affords of the multi- 
form inventions of the human intellect. ‘‘ Means adapted to 
calculable ends” may well describe this varied series of 
protective characters. And I venture to affirm that the con- 
ception of an intellect and will and power, not human and 
yet in measure interpretable by the human mind, concerned 
in the production of these characters, cannot be avoided. 

.This small contribution to teleology is offered to those 
who, in the words of Professor Campbell Fraser, “ are trying. 
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as many now are, to realize intellectually, whether or not 
we are living and moving and having our being in an 
essentially divine universe — ^that is to say, in a universe that 
in its final principle is morally trustwort^, and that is more 
or less interpretable by man, in an exertion of theistic or 
religious faith, as well as of physical faith.”* 


Discussion. 

The Chairman. — Is it your pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, to 
return thanks to Dr. Kidd for his communication ? (Applause.) 

I think we have listened to an exceedingly interesting and 
graphic account of the modes of protection, which are often the 
same as those used for supplying the needs of animals from the 
lowest to the highest order. We might often wish that some of 
those forms were not so well famished with means o6 protection — 
for instance, when Dr. Kidd came to the question of the insect 
tribe, bugs, fleas, mosquitoes, cockroaches, and other forms which 
infest hot countries, and which require curtains to keep them from 
persecuting unhappy individuals sleeping under them, we might 
wish that Nature had not been so very adaptive to their wants for 
the purpose of perpetuating those noxions pests. But I suppose 
we must feel that every animal has its use. We cannot always 
see what their use is. We could very well, for instance, do with- 
out some of those I have mentioned, and such forms as scorpions, 
or flocks of those destructive insects, the locusts ; and 1 hope as 
civilization extends over the regions where those animals seem to 
multiply, and to develop to an extraordinary extent, that man will 
be able, if not to exterminate them, at any rate certainly to 
reduce their number for the benefit of mankind generally. In the 
vast majority of cases that Dr. Kidd has enumerated this evening 
I think we must admit that we see most clear evidence of design, 
both for protection and for the supply and support of the animal 
life. 


M 2 


* Qiffard Lectures for 1895-6, Series 2, p. 2. 
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Professor Oechabd, D.Sc., in response to the Chairman, said : 
In response to your invitation, Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to 
express onr sense of debt which we owe to Dr. Kidd for his 
thoughtful and suggestive paper this evening. 

The subject of the protection of animals is, of course, a sub- 
sidiary branch of the great argument of design. It is a branch, 
however, which has generally been very much neglected. Dr. 
Kidd has done good service in the cause of truth in calling 
attention to it this evening. 

The Author, in reply, said : I am much obliged to you foj^’ your 
very kind reception of this paper, which 1 am afraid was rather 
hurriedly written and is imperfect in parts. 

I did not refer to anything in regard to the protection of man 
because that to deal with this subject would require a paper itself. 
It is well worthy of study — the subject of the protection that is 
given to almost every part and organ of the human body, the veins 
and arteries and those structures, apart from his own powers of 
taking care of himself. I often think that one of the most wonderful 
things is the little tube called the thoracic duct, conveying the 
lymph from the abdominal regions to the venous organs. It is 
in a most elaborately and carefully arranged position, so that it 
is never pressed upon by any large organ, and a wound in that 
tube or a stoppage is quite a rare case in medicine ; illustrating 
the way in which this means of communication from one portion 
of circulation to the other has been thought out and protected. 
I can see no other view than that it is a matter of infinite 
and perfect knowledge and design. The substance is softer than 
a vein and far more important than a main vein, simply because 
there are no other means of communicating this immense supply 
of lymph to the body than by this little channel provided with 
valves. 

The Chairman.-- Perhaps Dr. Kidd may be induced some day, 
either this session or next, to give us a paper on this particular 
subject. (Applause.) He referred to Mr. Lyddeker’s work. I 
suppose that is the Boyal Natural Histw^y ? 

Dr. Kidd. — ^Yes, and Dr. Sclater ? 

The Chairman. — Tes, and Dr. Sclater’s. I have been recently 
turning over its pages with the greatest admiration. I think it* is 
one of the most beautiful works on Natural History that was ever 
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published, and I am very glad that Dr. Kidd has referred to it 
this evening. 

Dr. Kidd. — I ought to say, perhaps, that I obtained a good deal 
of my information from that book that T have brought forward 
this evening. 

The meeting then closed. 
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Walter Kidd, Esq., M.D., F.L.S., in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following paper was read by the Author 


QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN EVOLUTION FROM 
A GEOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW. By Rev. 
G, F. Whidborne. M.A., F.G.S. 


CX)NTENTS. 

1. Evolution (as referring to life) not yet beyond discussion. 

2. The evolution of artificial varieties does not entail that of the 

whole of life. 

3. Meanings of the term : (1) an abstract idea ; (2) the life-history 

of portions partial ”) ; or (3) of the whole (“ extreme ’’) of 
animated nature. 

4. Extreme Evolution, perplexing on the scientific rather than the 

religious side. 

5. Difficmties to its action (considered apart from its cause). 

(1) Any reasoning on it which assumes the present state of 

nature inconclusive. 

(2) The existence of set species — 

(a) in present nature. 

(p) in geologic ages. 

(3) The stability of certain forms. 

(4) The increasing size of the faunas discovered in the older 

rocks. 

(6) The age {ab initio) of these faunas being measurable by 

their most aberrant forms. 
f6) The diffusion in time of related foinis. 

(7) The high relative position of many of the earliest appear- 

ances. 


* January 21 st, 1901. 
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(8) The occurrence of cliaracteristic fossils. 

(9) The rareness of evidence of centripetal action. 

f 10^ The “ unknown quantity ” of growth in embryology. 

(11) The complexity of the embryonic cell. 

(12) The presence of parents in embryology. 

6. Extreme Evolution impossible as the unaided cause of the present 

cosmos. 

(1) It cannot explain the origin of primaeval protoplasm. 

(2) It cannot explain its potency to evolve. 

(3) It cannot explain the influence of environment. 

(4) It is mathematically incompetent to explain the present 

cosmos. 

7. Therefore it must be governed by an outside Creative and 

Directing Power, and thus would actually be an argument for 
Theism. 

8. Theism being therefore regarded as its basis, the question becomes 

one of pure scientitic research ; the weight and scope of evidence 
to it. 

9. The bearing on it of the tendency in the human mind to seek after 

unity in the essence of things. 

10. The risk of mistaking mere similitude for relationship. 

11. The questionLof the evolution of the material organism may after all 

be dominated by higher attributes of life which it cannot itself 
reach. 

1. XN the present state of scientific thought it may be 
JL deemed heretical to raise any demur to Evolution. 
The great theorem is now so generally regarded as a proved 
fact, so widely assumed to be incontrovertible, that even to 
discuss its validity sounds almost like rebellion against the 
scientific dogmatism of the twentieth century. If this be so, I 
am content to be ranked as unscientific. For, admitting 
to the full the true force of the crowding arguments and 
innumerable facts adduced in its favour, I cannot shut my eyes 
to difficulties not yet, I think, explained away, and liable, I 
fancy, to gather strength as days go by, and scientific 
knowledge is still more increased. 

2. The doctrine of Evolution (considered only as applied to 
life) can be held in many various degrees of strength. The 
full and extreme view would trace all living things, including 
man, to some simple cell-mass or protoplasm,* some primordial 
vitality, of which little can be predicated, except (1) that it 
was living matter, (2) that it had somehow the potentiality 


* The term Protoplasm is only used in this paper in the general 
sense, and not in rivalry or conti’adistinction to J^ioplasm. 
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of almost limitless development, and (3) that its origin 
has hitherto been utterly unexplained. But short of this 
it is possible to hold the doctrine in many less degrees, 
until we come down to that which at all events is 
a fact of common knowledge — the production under human 
agency of quasi-permanent varieties within a species. If 
this fast be called evolution, we must all perforce be 
evolutionists ! But the climbing of a molehill does not 
guarantee the ascent of Mount Blanc. There is no slight 
difference between this minimum and the maximum of the 
theory ; and the question is how far from the minimum to 
the maximum we are led by Nature. Whether the chain of 
life is one and unbroken throughout, or is composed after all 
of various series which though corresponding in character 
are distinct from each other ; — whether in short the fragmen- 
tary groups of links which scientific research has joined 
together betoken one single gigantic chain, or only a greater 
or less number of short independent chains, is a problem 
which requires not hypotheses, but actual facts, for its 
satisfactory solution. 

3. Now, it is hard to know what is really to be understood 
by the word Evolution.’’ There is a danger that its accep- 
tance as a term for a principle de minimis unconsciously 
entails its acceptance as the assertion of a fact de maximis. 
It is a convenient word, a clear expression — so convenient 
and so clear that it fits on at once, and accurately, to several 
deep and different ideas, and is in fact commonly and 
logically used for most of them ; and it is by no means 
certain whether thereby much is not frequently taken for 
granted, which, if each separate idea could be expressed by 
a separate word, would be found to require elaborate proof* 
Perhaps in this paper it may be permitted to use the word 
“Evolution*^ for the process in the abstract; to call the 
extreme historical form of the theory ‘‘ extreme evolution ” ; 
and to call its less extreme forms partial evolution.” This 
may I fear be clumsy, and perhaps ineffective; but I do 
not myself happen to know terms which distinguish these 
distinct and dift'erent meanings of the word, the confusion of 
which can only be confusing. 

4 To my own mind Extreme Evolution is not a question 
atfectin^ religious faith ; and that for this following reason 
that it is so utterly impossible that it could have been the 
life->histdry of existing nature, except it was altogether under 
the guidance of a governing power outside itself, that it 
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almost more forcibly predicates Theism, than does any other ^ 
method by which it is conceivable that the present state of 
nature could have been effected. This point I propose to 
consider more at large further on. At present I only premise 
that from a Christian standpoint I am prepared, freely and 
fearlessly, to accept extreme evolution as a probability, if its 
probability be proved, or as an established fact if it can be 
established as a fact. My only practical difficulties are upon 
the scientific side. 

5. 1 will begin by stating some of these difficulties to 
L extreme evolution in itself (as apart from the postponed ques- 
,tion whether it be automatic or controlled). I know that 
Embiyology brings many and great arguments to bear upon 
it which I am not at all competent to weigh in detail. With 
the exception therefore of some general remarks upon them, 

I will treat the matter only from the sides of practical 
geology and elementary mathematics. 

5 (1). The first difficinty may be simply illustrated by a dia- 
gram. Existing life consists of a number of animal and vege- 
table species, vastly numerous but not infinite. It is possible to 
imagine a far vaster number of other possible forms ; and as 
a matter of fact, even now, unknown existing species are 
being constantly discovered, yet without appreciably in- 
creasing the ratio of existent to non-existent but possible 
species. Let, therefore, existing nature be represented by 



the arc of a chcle, AB, whoso centre, X, shall, on the 
assumption of extreme evolution, represent primordial proto- 

E lasm. It is the method of the extreme evolutionist to trace 
ack the various forms of life from the circumference to the 
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centre, helped on by data from intervening arcs, CD, EF, 
etc., representing various geological ages; and certainly 
very often surprising and fascinating results are thus 
obtained. Certain chains, for instance, LN, MN, appearing to 
result in common ancestry, are brought to light, and these 
are regarded, therefore, as proofs of extreme evolution. 

But the difficulty lies in the fact, that this process of 
investigation is backward. It does not take into account 
that in the action of evolution during any one geologic age 
the limitations now seen in the subsequent ages were non- 
existent. It is one thing to draw lines backward from a 
definite arc and thereby to find the centre ; it is a totally 
different thing to start from the centre and by the solo 
action of evolution to produce lines which shall happen to 
impinge upon this definite arc. The first process is limited 
by the existing arc; the other process is entirely inde- 
pendent of it. What has really happened in nature accord- 
ing to the theory of extreme evolution is not that a given 
assemblage of forms have worked backwards to an original 
unity, but that primaeval protoplasm has started from the 
beginning, and through the ages has gone on developing, 
until from its free action has resulted existing nature and 
nothing else. Of course it may be said that the evolutionist 
does trace development forward as well as backward; but 
the crux is that in the argument the present age is accepted 
as definite, and thus practically becomes the basis on which 
that argument is built. The real question to be solved is not 
“ Can existing nature be traced back to one protoplasm ? ” 
but “ Could primceval protoplasm by its free development 
produce existing nature ; and, if so, why did it produce that 
and nothing else?” Looked at thus, such theories as 
“ natural selection ” and “ survival of the fittest ” do not 
seem to lead us very far towards a solution ; because the 
proofs of them adduced either more or less assume the goal 
to which the starting-point is directed, or else imply, but do* 
not acknowledge, some independent force working from 
without, and thereby modifying the action of evolution by 
an ungauged element not of its nature. 

5 (2). Another and somewhat kindred difficulty arises from 
the fact of the existence of Species at all. Whatever value 
we may attach to species, whether we estimate them aa 
pepilstent or mutable, the fact of their existence is one of 
most notable and widespread phenomena of nature, and 
one which has to be reckoned with by evolutionists. What 
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are species — not as regards their outside limits, but ai^ 
regards their essence? They are assemblages of vast 
multitudes of similar beings, lasting certainly for very many 

S nerations, sometimes even for geological periods, which, 
ough constantly, it may be, subject to small individual 
variations, yet remain so essentially alike, that they must be 
regarded throughout the term of their existence as one and 
the same kind of animal — such that the action of evolution 
must on the whole be said to be either arrested or imper- 
ceptible within them. Granted that evolution may be 
traceable in theii* varieties or in their connections niith 
kindred species, yet, to say the least, their existence at all 
means nothing else than the constant retardation of 
evolutionary action. It asserts that evolution at most can 
only act by steps and not continuously. But this cannot be 
the ideal of evolution I If that were the sole agent in the 
Advance of nature, it seems only conceivable that it should 
act so equably and unifoimly, that the whole advance 
should be by infinitesimal variation all through ; that in the 
m*esent nature there should exist no specific persistence of 
forms and no specific limits except those caused by 
accidental breaks or failures, which, in their turn, shoula 
always tend to eradicate themselves again ; that within any 
one species development should be so constantly and 
uniformly going on, as, normally and continuously , to expand 
its amount of variation without splitting it up by new . 
specific limits. In fact evolution ought a priori to be 
supposed to produce the obliteration, not the multiplication,- 
of species. 

5 (2^). Further the existence of set species is a phenomenon 
not only of the recent period, but of all known geological a^es. 
We acknowledge fully the imperfection of the Geological 
Record, but at least it is congmous with the better known 
Recent Period in the nature of its specific limitations. No 
doubt fossil species are occasionally found in a state of 
disintegration : occasionally too this state tends to their 
splitting into sections which may in cases be traceable as the 
ancestry of distinct species in a subsequent age. Thus far, 
it may be granted, there is some amount of evidence for 
evolutionary change. But all this is a very small exception 
(as far as is hitherto known) compared with the stability of 
the species at any known geological level. The general 
rule IS to find kindred species, rich in individuals, con- 
temporary in one age or consecutive in more than one,. 
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which, in spite of their resemblance, are so distinct that their 
individuals can rarely be confused. It has to be remembered 
too that fine specific distinctions scientifically drawn have 
often in nature no more than varietal force, and that if by 
the conjunction of such forms the number of acjknowledged 
species were reduced, the ratio of known instances of trans- 
gression of specific limits would be very much more than 
proportionally lessened. It has to be remembered too that 
the actual tracing of a being from one species to another is a 
very different thing to the tracing of it from one genus to 
another, and that extreme evolution no less demands the 
latter (and much more) than it does the former. On the 
other hand, one has only to collect a few ordinary species en 
masse to realize how strong, in spite of individual variability, 
specific unity generally is. When, for instance, Atrypa 
reticularis may be collected in vast multitudes from England, 
Geimany, America, China, Australia and the Arctic regions, 
and from the Silurian and Devonian; when it varies so 
gjreatly 'within itself that two specimens are rarely fac- 
similes, and yet has so strong an individuality that there is 
as a rule little difficulty in recognizing it; and when there 
appears to be absolutely no trace of anything like it in the 
Carboniferous age* ; it can only be said that specific stability 
is sometimes a veiy formidable opponent to the play of 
evolution. 

It may be remarked, by the way, that the force of one of 
the supposed motors of evolution — ^viz., Sexual Selection — 
must evidently be in the main against, and not for, variation, 
being of necessity an antidote to individual variability. 

5 (3). A kindred difficulty arises, when we attempt to trace 
the genealogy of species through successive ages. Here too 
we find much evidence in favour of evolutionary action. We 
find sometimes two species in consecutive ages, distinctly 
different, and yet so similar that it is natural to suppose that the 
one has descended from the other, although the actual linking 
may be rarely observed. But we may often go very much 
further ; we often trace such nearly similar forms on through 
many ages, and then their very connection becomes as much an 
argument for the limitation, as for the existence, of variation. 
From first to last their variation hardly exceeds generic 


* Unless shells described by Professor Herrick from a “Devonian 
facies of the Waverley or earliest Carboniferous fauna of Ohio be an 
exception. 
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bounds : — for instance, Lingula of the Recent compares with 
Lingulella of the Cambrian, Rhynchonella of the Recent with 
Rhynchonella of the Ordovician, Heliopora of the Recent with 
Heliolites of the Ordovician, Nautilus of the Recent with 
Nautilus of the Silurian.* Thuia some animals have traversed 
almost the whole of knoAvn fbssiliferous time with barely 
generic variation. Hence, returning to our diagram, we 
have to draw to the circumference of the Recent Period 
these radii almost parallel throughout the known life-ages 
before producing them backwards to find the centre of 
original protoplasm. It may be questioned indeed whether 
there is in them any divergence at all ; whether for instance 
Heliopora is more differentiated than Heliolites \ but even 
granting this, it is, on the basis of extreme evolution, pure 
assumption to assert, that in the pre-fossiliferous ages they 
had diverged more rapidly than they after\vards did in the 



fossiliferous ages. No sufficient reason for such a cessation 
of advance has been given ; if anything it would be more 
reasonable to suppose that the potency oi evolution increased 
rather than diminished with the progress of time and the 
advance of organic grade. But this is to make the pre- 
fossiliferous ages hugely vaster than the fossiliferous ages. 
Yet already we know how difficult it is becoming, even on a 
very much modified uniformitarian basis, to account for the 
accumulation of sediment shown by the fossiliferous ages in 
the time (the lessening time) allowed by physicists for the age 

* (Elilert in Fischer’s ofe Conchy 1887, placing it as a sub- 

genus of Lingula^ remarks, “ it is the most ancient form of Brachiopod 
actually known,” 
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of the earth. That dilemma, therefore, becomes greatly 
intensified by the vast period which has thus to be predicated 
for the existence of life before the earliest of the known 
geological systems. 

5 (4). And further the constant discoveries of new forms of 
life ill the older formations are yearly increasing this dilemma. 
We are continually finding that various genera, families, and 
even orders, reach a little further back in time than we knew 
before. We are gradually learning that the older formations 
contained a very much larger and more varied fauna than 
has been hitherto supposed. Thus the imperfection of the 
Geological Record becomes constantly more evident. For the 
discovery of new forms only renders the existence of many 
others, yet undiscovei*ed, more probable. And the larger 
these old faunas are found to be, the larger is the field for 
which extreme evolution has to account in pre-fossiliferous 
ages; and therefore the longer is the time required to be 
allowed to those ages for their development. 

5 (5). Further the discovery at the same time of linking 
species or of generalized forms does not lessen this difficulty 
where aberrant or specialized forms exist alongside them ; 
for it is the most aberrant and specialized form of any one 
period that has to be traced back to primordial protoplasm 
if the theory of extreme evolution be valid. 

5 (6). Another sphere of probable difficulties lies in the 
general temporal arrangement of related forms. While the 
different formations have each distinctive facies of their 
own and their faunas grade upwards in a most notable 
manner, we not only find the above-mentioned persistently 
stationaiy forms all through, but also a distinct scattering of 
related fonns with very little apparent connection to epoch. 
Thus if a systematic list of the genera of almost any class of 
animals be examined, it is remarkable how completely com- 
mingled the ages of its adjoining generu appear; old and 
new formations occur side by side on many of its pages ; and 
it cannot in itself be made the basis of a chronological 
classification. Even where, as in the corals and crinoids 
supposed time-groups have been made the groundwork of 
a physiological classification, that classification has been 

E roved by further research to break down. It may of course 
e argued that this only indicates the ^eatness of the 
number of the missing links ” in it ; but, if so, it at least 
•emphasizes the greater ma^itude of the original chain. 

6 (7). Akin to ibis perplexity is that of the high relative 
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position in their groups of many of the earliest known species 
of those groups. Certainly we have nothing in any fauna 
that indicates it to be an early stage of development from 
primaeval protoplasm. Even the earlier palaeozoics, though 
in parts restricted, have all the characters of fairly grown up 
faunas. Put aside vertebrates, and the amount of variety in 
the Silurian and Devonian faunas does not (allowing for the 
imperfection of the Geological Record) present any very 
sti’iking contrast to the amount of variety in the present 
age. That is to say, if the progress of evolution be taken as 
a measure of geologic time, the Devonian and Silurian 
systems would find places in the scale which would be 
approximately near to the Recent compared with the Age of 
primordial protoplasm. If, in still older formations, simple 
forms are found which are supposed to be archetypal, there 
is nothing to show that they are not themselves stationary 
or even degenerate forms, as indeed the nearly synchronous 
existence of other higher and varied forms almost presupposes. 

5 (8). Again the frequency of ‘‘Characteristic Fossils” 
brings into view a broad range of difficulties. By their 
characteristic fossils the same strata may be recognized in 
different localities, often at great distances apai’t. Their 
constant occuiTence points to the great geographical exten- 
sion of species in synchronous or homotaxial minor epochs, 
and also suggests the question how far Evolution can 
account, not only for change, but for identical change over 
wide areas. To take but one instance, Hhychonella procuhoidea 
of the Eifelian is replaced both in England and Germany by 
Rhychonella cuboidea in the Cuboides Beds. Thus we have 
an apparently very sedentaiy species similarly replaced in 
distant countries. This can hardly be supposed to have been 
effected by a single operation, but seems to imply a wholesale 
modification producing in distant regions the same result. 

5 (9). Yet another difficulty lies in the fact that the action of 
free evolution ought to be as much centripetal as centri- 
fugal. There is no intrinsic reason Avhy variation from type 
should be stronger than reversion to type. When a species 
has vaiied under the control of man and thereby produced 
definite varieties, the first thing which happens when that 
control is removed is that the varieties merge and the old 
conformity is re-established. But such reversion is hardly to 
be noted in geological ages. We rarely, if ever, find a 
species, once modified by descent into another speoies, 
reverting in a subsequent age back to Hie original 
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again. Even the colonies of Barraiide have been proved to 
be fictitious. It may, in fact, be said to be a law oi palseon*^ 
tology that a species once extinct never revives. Species 
do not repeat themselves in diverse ages ; evolution, having 
climbed on from a level it had before achieved, appears never 
to sink back to exactly the same level again. 

5 (j^. We may now venture to turn, though in a very brief 
and general way, to embryology. The notable correspon- 
dences between the growtli of the embryo on the one hand, 
and the graduations in biology and palaeontology on the other, 
are regarded by some (perhaps rather hastily) as authorita- 
tive demonstrations of extreme evolution. It may be open to 
question how far they really bear upon it at all.* For em- 
bryology traces the progress from the simple genn to the 
elaborate mature anim^, but does not explain the motive 
forces of that progress. Its answer to ‘‘ Why does it ? cannot 
get beyond “ It always does.” It asserts its laws as cus- 
toms, not as ordinances. It reveals the executive, not the 
legislative, powei’S which govern nature. One thing it does. 
It reveals the orderliness of the progress, both in the 
sequence of growth in the individual, and in the corre- 
spondences of growth in the mass of individuals. In fact, it 
emphasizes the order of the cosmos, though the secret of the 
reason of that order lies just beyond its sphere. Another 
thing it does. It reveals the inadequacy of the embryo, 
regarded as an intrinsic material cause, to produce the 
mature animal solely as its effect. It thus shows that there 
is an unknown quantity running all through the problem, 
and that not as a mere subsidiary, but as a dominant factor 
to which the solution is due. It is no elucidation of this 
factor in itself to prove that the results of its working may 
be measured and defined. 

In fact, when embryology has told us everything it has to 
tell, it leaves the question of the motive power which causes 
growth, not only unsolved, but more abstruse than ever, 
inasmuch as the wonders of the processes increase the 
evidence to the wonder of the power. Indeed in this line 
scientific discovery is grandly building up the altar to its 
unknown God. The correspondence of embryonic develop- 
ment to evolution is like a photograph.; it is the reproduction 


* Dr. Walter Kidd in his paper, " Creation or Evolution ” (t/bwn?. VicL 
JnsL, vol, xxxii, p, 191), deals very exhaustively with this subject and 
shows that embryology does not go towards sustaining evolution. 
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of a jnaterial view, but one which needs the sun’s rays to 
produce it. 

5 (11). It may also be observed that a flaw in its evidence 
to extreme evolution lies in the fact that the structure of the 
embryonic cell is very far removed from that uniform 
simplicity, which used to be (if it is not still) logically 
assumed for thostarting-point of life. Without pursuing this 
point further it may be enough to note how the process of 
Karyohinesis^ as described in this year’s Presidential Address 
of the British Association, presents not only specialized 
energy but elaborate machinery in the fundamental struc- 
tures on which the science of embryology is built. Either 
the most primitive embryo does in no way correspond to 
primal life, or primal life must in specialization have been 
very far removed from the simplicity of that chaotic 
organism which some have almost seemed to hope might be 
deduced from the inorganic by little more than accident. 

5 (12). A difficulty is also developed by a difference be- 
tween the arguments for evolution from embryology and 
from palfleontology, wJiich must be regarded as fundamentally 
important In both we trace from the embryo to the mature, 
from protoplasm to perfection, but in embryology we have 
something behind the protoplasm, viz., the perfect parent, 
which, if it docs not explain the cause of the growth, at least 
gives an antecedent reason for expecting its result. But 
extreme evolution as exemplified by palaeontology knows of 
no parent. To imagine some highly organized being as the 
parent of primaeval protoplasm would be at once to upset the 
whole theory of the evolution of nature. In that no one would 
suggest a recurring series, but only a simple advance. If then 
embryology be called to evidence, arguments from a recurring 
series have to be applied to explain a simple advance. It 
remains therefore that to the “unknown quantity” of growth 
in embryology we have to add the “ unknown quantity ” of 
origin in palceontology before the facts of the former can be 
logically brought into line for application to prove, extreme 
evolution. 

6. With such difficulties to its action in view, we turn now 
to the question whether extreme evolution can be of itself 
conceivable as the “ ratio ” of the present cosmos. 

Here we are met at once by four considerations. 

(1) No rational explanation of the origin of primaeval proto* 
plasm itself has ever been given except the creative action of an 
outside Pwoer. Nothing can be predicated to it which could 

N 
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in any way account for its origin per se^ nor is there anything 
provable about abiogenesis which can in any way support it 
by analogy. To produce an amoeba from warm oil is jugglery 
not science. Let the oil-amoeba reproduce itself, and go on 
reproducing itself, and we will believe it. Otherwise it is no 
more an animal than an automaton is a man. Even the cell 
in embryology implies its parent. “Ex nihilo, nihil fit” 
remains a principle. “There can be no effect without a 
cause.” But to primaeval protoplasm no ancestry is con- 
ceivable, and for its origin no cause whatever can be assigned, 
excepting one — and that is all-sufficient — the action of an 
outside creative Power. It knows no parentage but the 
power of God. 

(2) SHU less is any rational explanation of the endowment of 
primceml protoplasm loith evolutionary potency conceivable except 
by the action of an outside Power. Evolution implies not only 
variation but advance. Whatever advance has come ab intus 
must be measured by the original potency of the protoplasm ; 
and therefore its assumed simplicity can be no more real 
simplicity than is the elaborateness of the highest resultant 
organism. The infinitesimal calculus of evolution gives only 
an explanation of the method of advance; it no more 
explains the cause of the power to advance, than if the 
whole advance had been effected by a single instantaneous 
operation. Either the force producing the advance must 
come actively and independently from outside, in which case 
it is not evolution ; or it must be constantly immanent in the 
advancing organism, and therefore originally to its full extent 
potentially immanent in the primordial protoplasm. It is 
therefore no easier to explain the origination of that proto- 
plasm, than to explain (without taking count of its ancestry) 
the origination of the highest organism that has resulted 
from it. That is to say, the outside power that produced the 
protoplasm with such a potency, must have been at the very 
least as mighty as if it had directly produced the highest 
organism that has resulted therefrom. 

(3) The mtroduction of the consideration of circumstance^ or 
correspondence to environment^ does not account for the cause of 
the action of evolution . — Correspondence to environment must 
result, as to any particular organism, either from animate or 
from inanimate circumstances. If the former, it is only due 
(on the theory of extreme evolution) to the development 
elsewhere of the same original protoplasm that gave rise to 
that organism itself. Its action, therefore, is covered by the 
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remarks in otir last paragraph, and need not here be con- 
sidered further. If on the other hand it results from 
inanimate circumstance it must be accounted for through 
the forces of inanimate nature. It really is part of the 
question involved in the nature and history of the earth and 
sun and air. Whether the natural forces inherent in these 
are sufficient to explain much of the advance which the 
theory of extreme evolution requires, we need not now 
discuss. So far their outside influence may be allowed for the 
sake of argument ; but we are thereby simply carried back to 
the greater question, “ mmt brought about inanimate nature 
itself? ” It contains in itself no reason for its own history, 
no explanation of its own origin. If it be sufficient to 
account for sun and air and earth, for chemical elements 
and physical agencies, by adopting Topsy’s science and 
saying “ they growed,” the question may be left unsolved. 
But if inanimate effects, no less than animate, must have a 
cause, if it is unimaginable that the existing Universe arose 
without an Author, then too these outside correspondences 
are only the methods of His work, they are the channels, not 
the causes, of the incentives to evolution, which thus must 
find their only starting-point from Him. 

(4) Extreme evohition, acting through any measurable time, is 
inadequate to explain the production of the present state of 
animated nature from primordial jyrotophsm, except under the 
definite outside control of a Power^ acting incessantly to direct 
and hasten its action, so that such results should he produced , — 
For the doctrine of chances, applied to the unaided advance 
from protoplasm by evolution, at once shows how improbable 
it is, that, even in an illimitable time, the present “cosmos,’^ 
with its intricate variety elaborately in order, could be 
achieved by it alone; and the acknowledged time-limit 
turns this improbability into a mathematical impossibility. 
Such difficulties to the working of extreme evolution, as we 
have already reviewed, would, if it were supposed unaided, 
become at once insuperable. In face of these drawbacks no 
possibility of such a result to its action would be conceivable at 
all, unless an outside Power turned its weakness into strength. 

7. But if these tilings are so, we arrive at this ; that Nature, 
in its origin, progress, and present state, is the workmanship 
of an outside originating and controlling Power; and theio- 
fore we may, and have a right to, use for it the word ‘‘ Crea- 
tion ’’ ; and extreme evolution, if it could be asserted as an 
established fact, would bo the strongest argument for Theism. 

N 2 
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8, Next, therefore, taking Theism definitely as our basis, 
and acknowledging to the full all that the existence of 
the Almighty Creating and Controlling Power means, we 
may proceed to inquire how far evolution, either extreme or 
partial, may be taken as an established fact, or be regarded 
as a probable or possible explanation of the method of 
Creation. 

We certainly have now an adequate reason for its 
possibility; but we have in the same factor equal reason 
for the possibility of other methods of Creation. There are 
multitudinous data proving correspondence and similarity 
and relationship between different kinds of beings, but it 
can no longer be argued that these of necessity point to 
community of origin, but only to the unity of that 
Intelligence by which they were arranged. For we have 
found that we are dealing with “workmanship”; and the 
investigation therefore is no longer limited to the mere 
mechanical tracing out of consecutive changes in advancing 
organization, but enters the higher sphere of the consideration 
of the plan and purpose of the great Worker — the Worker 
whose power, once discerned, must be acknowledged to be 
only describable as infinite. In His working, order and 
connection and similitude and correspondence appear on 
every hand; but these are not necessarily proof of unity 
of origin in the works themselves, but only of a com- 

E rehensive plan of the Author. Hence to gauge their true 
earing on the former question, they must first be weighed 
in detail in the light of the latter. Is it not possible that the 
shutting off of this latter consideration, now scientifically fash- 
ionable, is really the great weakness of evolutionary doctrines? 
For instance, the first difficulty, noticed above, is at once 
swept away by a recognition of the Divine plan of creation. 
The present cosmos thus becomes the foreseen goal towards 
which the action of evolution may have been directed 
throughout preceding ages: and so the present state of 
animate nature becomes a definite basis for the inquiry upon 
evolution. It is, however, a priori^ equally easy to imagine 
that its Author willed to bring it about from a single prim- 
a3val origin or protoplasm, or that He willed its various 
elements to come into existence as separate .creations at 
different times. It lies with us, therefore, to examine all 
obtainable evidence and seek therefrom to ascertain, more or 
less clearly, His methods and His plan of work. The question 
thus becomes one of pure scientific research, unbound by the 
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limits of any preconceived human axioms. We simply have 
to wei^h every fact of palfeontology and of embryology, and 
to inquire in what direction its evidence goes. That evidence 
has now become weaker on its mechanical, but stronger on 
its philosophic side. 

This change in the weight of the evidence may be illus- 
trated by a trivial allegory. Suppose we were entirely 
ignorant of the art of potJery, and that for the first time we 
came across some ordinary set of china ware. Suppose too 
either that our knowledge were so bounded that we did not 
recognize their purely mineral character, or that we had some 
scientific reason to regard them as in the nature of fossils or 
remains of something having a history akin to life (assuming 
the possibility of a character ranking with, but distinct from, 
those which we know as animal and vegetable life). Upon 
examination of the set we should at once be struck with the 
various similarities existing in its diverse articles, which would 
clearlyprove to us some definite relationship between them all. 
Next suppose that in our investigations wo discovered, 
besides the finished set, a workshop containing the un- 
finished articles in various stages of incompleteness down to 
that point where they were all in their most immature 
condition. It would be only natural to apply to them the 
doctrine of evolution, and doubtless the result would be to 
trace the whole varied set back to a common source, and 
to find for them all a common origin. But, leaving sup- 
position, let us now face fact. The fact is that on the one 
hand the set owes its cosmos not to unity in its own origin, 
but to the mind of the Potter; but that on the other hand 
the immature examples do truly point to actual descent 
through the working of the Potter’s hands. We need not 
pursue the illustration further. The correspondences of 
animated nature reveal the unity of the Creative Mind, 
whether or not they prove universal community of descjent 
in things created. For the latter problem scientific research 
does not yet seem sufficiently advanced to give a final 
solution ; but its progress may tend to do so at some future 
time. What seems essential is that it should never be 
assumed to prove more than in any particular it actually 
does prove ; that no missing links in any chain of facts be 
allowed to be filled in by theories however specious or 
ingenious ; and that every discovered scientific fact be given 
its true weight without bias, and be never fitted by force 
into a preconceived hypothesis. 
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9. There seems a natural tendency in men's minds to seek 
after unity in the essence of things. The ‘‘ unities " of the 
poets no less than the uniformitarian and evolutional 
theories of scientists are phases thereof. The importance of 
this tendency is not to be minimized: it may be the 
instinctive groping after truths whose real roots and 
meanings have not yet been scientifically fathomed and 
comprehended. But on the other hand it is possible that an 
interim^ result of this tendency may be the narrowing and 
restriction of the greater truth from the failure of present 
discovery to reach its centre. We learn by mathematics 
that all parallel straight lines meet at infinity; to the 
unassisted human eye they would appear to meet very much 
sooner. It must be said that the arguments of evolution do 
make for this underlying unity in creation. But it may be 
that the extreme evolutionist is seeking its origin too near ; 
that he is prematurely uniting chains of life whose roots 
start really far beyond his ken ; that the telescope of his 
research gathers up unity too quickly from tlie inadequacy 
of its focal length to penetrate to its true source ; and that 
improved telescopes may hereafter dissolve the Jiebula now 
seen and reveal unfathomed distances in the cosmical mystery 
of life, F or from the point of view of the Christian tliinfier the 
unison of nature must have a far wider range, a much deeper 
seat, than has yet been dreamed of in the naturalist’s 
philosophy.* He finds its source and final explanation at no 
point short of the Unity of God. 

10. In the evidence of any detailed facts to evolution one 
very “ slim danger cannot be too carefully observed. Simili- 
tudes, however striking, do not of necessity point to a common 
original. The ancestry of the horse, for instance, has been a 
favourite subject with evolutionists. It is well known to be 
an awkward fact that lines of descent have been worked out 
deducing it from two distinct sets of ancestors. Again, having 
had to study carefully the critical marks upon the cephalo- 
thorax of Broiiteus, I was amused at noting their exact agree- 
ment with the lines on a baby's face. No one, I imagine,, 
would argue that this quaint similitude indicated relationship. 
But, were such a striking resemblance observed in nearly 

* “iXioTfi voovfiev KarqpTiaBai rovs al&pas popart Ocov, tls to pr) itc 
(l}atvop€u<ap rh, fiXeiropeva ytyovivaiJ^ — Heb. xi, 3. By faith (the evidence 
of the unseen) we realize that the ages have been builded up by the 
voice of God, so that not from phenomena have the things we see been 
made. 
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allied organisms, it would (and possibly quite as fallaciously) 
be regarded as a certain proof of common origin. Again, 1 
have known Brachiopods externally so similar as actually to 
be placed in one species, until their internal arrangements were 
discovered, and found to be fundamentally different. The fact 
is that the relationships relied on by evolutionists must in 
general be described as distal, not proximal, to the motive 
centre of being. There is, therefore, the more danger that sup- 
posed relationships may sometimes prove to be mere accidents 
unconnected by anything but coincidence of appearance. But 
even where the relationships are true, they cannot be wholly 
accounted for as simple and direct modifications of the 
resembling parts themselves. The reasons for their produc- 
tion must be souglit not merely from the particular local 
circumstances of the organs in which they occur, but from 
the innate being of the animal itself producing local changes 
in its parts consequent on tendencies that may have been 
produced upon itself by the local causes. 

11. This brings me to my last remark — that the material 
organism is after all not the whole animal. The organs are 
not the senses which they habilitate, and by which they are 
worked. And the organs are for the senses, not the senses 
for the organs. The brain does not' evolve talent, but talent 
evolves the brain. The instincts, the mind, the soul are 
attributes of animal life unreached by embryology or 
palseontology ; and to its material outcome they may hold 
a superior, not inferior, place. They may be lieges, not 
feudatories, to its form. The life-essence of the gorilla and 
man may, for instance, be dissevered by differences as funda- 
mental and far-reaching as are the marks on the cephalic 
shield of Brontexis and the lines on a baby’s face. 

Discussion. 

The Chairman. — We have a most valnablc paper this evening — 
one which contains a large amount of material for discussion. 

I will only just point out that besides the technical part, 
occupying no less than eight pages, there are important groups 
of subjects, so well arranged, that they offer opportunities to many 
of ns to discuss, without that technical knowledge necessary to 
express our views upon them. 

I also observe that the author of the paper refers to evidence. 
In these matters we can never go beyond evidence. We can 
never have a completed induction — there must be limitations ; and 
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we cannot arrive at deBnite conclusions as in the case of the laws 
of gravitation for instance. Therefore it can never be more than 
a more or less good induction. 

I shonld, perhaps, refer to one point that I like very much in 
the paper, where the author speaks of evolution on these lines in 
the sixth section, p. 14. I will read the passage, as I think it 
very important. “ For the doctrine of chances, applied to the 
unaided advance from protoplasm by evolution, at once shows 
how improbable it is that even in an illimitable time the present 
^ cosmos,’ with its intricate variety elaborately in order, could be 
achieved by it chance) alone; and the acknowledged time- 
limit turns this improbability into a mathematical impossibility.” 

I think we ought to be thankful that mathematics can be 
brought into the question. 

Mr. SCHINZEL observed that it was well known that Darwin’s 
bold hypothesis “ has gained much popular credence with the 
general public so that evolution and its accessories — ‘ natural 
selection,’ ‘ straggle for existence,’ and ‘ survival of the fittest ’ — 
have become popular catchwords supposed to be sufficient to 
explain all the mysteries of nature, while the unthinking multitude 
are using the theory of evolution in many ways not contemplated 
by its authors.” Those aro words quoted from Sir J. W. Dawson’s 
article in the “Expositor,” and no one ventures to range Sir J. W, 
Dawson among the “unscientific.” 

The author refers to the varieties produced by human agency. 
This is the special work of the fancier, an individual unfortunately 
not represented in nature. But all the dog varieties are dogs 
differing only in outward form, and they breed together, which 
would not be the rase if they were of different species — and 
the same holds good of fancy pigeons. Nobody has ever succeeded 
in producing a lion, or even a rabbit from a dog, or a vulture or 
partridge from a pigeon. The able lecturer again alludes to the 
same subject further on (p. 16). Allow me to give an illustration. 

It is a fact that when fancy pigeons are turned out into a state 
of nature they soon revert to the' rock pigeon, their ancestor. 
“ Natural Selection,” says Mr. Duncan Graham, in his book. Is 
Naticral Selection the Creator of Species ? p. 75 — “ here makes 
the awkward mistake of exterminating the improved breeds and 
preserving the parent forms.” The same, by Mr. Wallace’s owi^ 
admission, is the case with fancy rabbits. 
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I can only conclude that natural selection must be untenable. 

The Secretary (Professor Edward Hull, LL.D.). — I think it is 
the duty of a Secretary to hold his peace except when he is called 
upon to speak in his own province as Secretary, but I suppose 
as a brother geologist to the author of this paper it would be 
looked upon as an act of disrespect on my part if I did not make 
some observations upon it. 

In the first place allow me to say, as 1 think you will have all 
gathered from the paper itself, that Mr. Whidborne is admirably 
furnished with the necessary knowledge and experience to deal 
with this problem on geological lines. Ho is a good geologist 
himself — a worker in the field — a Fellow of the Geological and of 
the Palasontographical Societies, in which he has taken an impor- 
tant part, and I am happy to say he has taken an equal interest 
and important part in the work of the Victoria Institute. 

Some of the points to which I intended to refer have really 
been anticipated by the author. 

It has always appeared to mo that there are some tremendous 
difl&culties, which geology presents to us, in accepting any theory 
of evolution. In the first place what the last speaker referred to 
is very strong when we look at the remarkably sudden and early 
appearance of very high types of life amongst the strata of the 
globe. That remarkable and widespread zone known as ‘"the 
primordial zone ” of Barrande, contains Trilebites, Crustacea 
furnished with limbs, and with beautifully constructed eyes, like 
those of the dragon-fly; and they are very highly organized marine 
animals indeed. Where does the group of Trilobites come in the 
geological record P Does it come with the Devonian or the 
Upper Silurian, or even the Lower Silurian ; the Lower Silurian 
being the direct successor of the primordial zone and amongst 
the oldest fossiliferous strata we know of? Not at all. It comes 
in with the primoi’dial zone itself in Britain, Sweden, Bohemia 
and other parts representing the earliest fossiliferous strata. 
And along with this type of Crustacea we have the Cephalopods 
— not altogether dissimilar from the Nautilus of the present day. 
Thus we have the highest type of the mollusca coming in at this 
early stage of biological history. 

Then as to the appearance of plant life on the globe. Through 
the long ages down to the upper Cretaceous, the flora of the world 
"was represented by lowly organized types such as algae, lichenSi 
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ferns, palms, cycads and conifers. But with the upper Cretaceous 
stage of geological history there appears, “ with startling sudden- 
ness,” a whole array of more highly organized forms, namely, 
dicotyledons representing the forest flora of the present day in 
sub-arctic and temperate regions. Professor Oswald Heer, in 
describing this fossil flora as it occurs in Switzerland, says truly 
that it is “ the introduction of a new fundamental conception into 
the vegetable kingdom.” Here we have for the first time oaks» 
poplax’s, plane-trees, walnuts, figs, willows, tulip-trees (Lyrio* 
dendra), hornbeams and myrtles, representing the temperate flora 
of the present day, and developed on a new organic principle as 
compared with that of preceding geological periods. The change 
from the monocotyledenous to the dicotyledonous type in the 
prevalent flora of these regions is remarkable for its completeness 
and rapidity, and is analogous to that which, as we have seen, has 
taken place in the animal kingdom in past times. 

Now, how are we to account for these phenomena? I do not 
believe, given all the license that you may demand for the 
incompleteness of the geological record ; of the occurrence of great 
gaps in the succession of strata which we have not been able to 
fill up ; these, I confess, do not satisfy my mind as a sufficient 
reason for the appearance of these types. But we have other 
types. We have the first appearance of the vertebral a and 
mammalia, all coming in, in great numbers, at certain geological 
periods. Do not these indicate special epochs in the Divine plan ? 

As for the theory of the origin of species by natural selection, I 
have acknowledged to a certain extent its force, as I suppose 
eveiy geologist has ; but the types of life in the animal and plant 
world form a problem that we have to deal with and solve, and it 
seems to me that unless we accept the view that the Creator had 
in His mind, from all eternity, the introduction of these fresh 
types of life, giving them certain powers of development, by 
natural selection and descent and so on, I do not hesitate to say 
(and I say it most humbly) that I believe the Creator was 
pleased to intervene, at special periods of the world’s history, in 
order to introduce fresh types of life more and more representative 
of the fauna and flora of the present day ; and thus preparing this 
globe from the past ages by this w^onderful process of evolution 
and introduction of fresh types for the future habitation of His 
intelligent creatures. 
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Professor Orchapo. — With your nermisbion I would make three 
or four rather brief observations upon this paper, with the value 
of which and its logical character I think none of us have failed 
to be impressed. 

That the case for “ extreme evolution ” is absolutely disproved 
no one can doubt ; but I think the paper goes rather further than 
that. If we look at page 8, and read of these parallel lines which 
meet at infinity, and do not meet in time — when we go back as far 
as evidence warrants our going back ; and if, as we extend them 
through the supposed millions of years, they still do not meet ; the 
fact that they do not meet appears to me to be conclusive that 
evolution does not exist. 

There is another important argument, and that is the argument 
of reversion. If you endeavour to overstep, by artificial means — 
by constraint which nature does not herself employ — the bound- 
aries of species, directly you leave the creatures to themselves they 
revert to their original types, as we know. Now this shows a force | 
opposed to evolution. Why this reversion back to original form, i 
if the great force or power in nature is always toward alteration ? 

It appears to mo to bo altogether inconsistent with any form 
whatever of the doctrine of evolution. I might follow the lecturer 
on the fact that evolutionists can show no connecting links ; with 
regard to which you may remember the words of the great 
American (Dana) that if those links ever existed their dis- 
appearance without trace is altogether inexplicable. That is a 
strong argument ; but I think the argument as to reversion is , 
even stronger still. 

With regard to extreme evolution, some might think that 
Herbert Spencer’s evolution was more extreme than that of 
Haeckel. Herbert Spencer, as we are aware, does not stop at 
living forms, but goes back to inanimate matter, which he 
imagines to have been horaogenesis, and actc^d upon by a force 
of some mechanical nature — this theory is more extreme and 
absurd than even Haeckel’s, but perhaps they are first cousins to 
each other. 

I am glad that the lecturer had the courage to speak of divine 
power and design. If the Creator, as we believe, of various forms 
of life, made them with certain similar functions to fulfil and with 
certain environments, more or less similar, is it any wonder that 
there should be a remarkable structural resemblance ? 
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I thank the lecturer much for his important contribution to our 
study and investigation of the subject. 

Mr. Martin House. — I am much struck with the various 
arguments that have been advanced on this subject. I never 
heard before that if extreme evolution were true, we should just 
as much expect to see in the different epochs of geological 
development, species all reverting into one form as that one form 
should come in many species. Why should not we find in 
successive ages, here and there, a number of species converging 
into one form just as much as wo should expect them to be 
diverging — if evolution were true ? 

Again, the speaker said that sexual selection was a change— an 
individual variation. 

I do not know exactly who it was who said that whereas, as one 
speaker just stated, fanciers make various breeds of animals, as 
for instance, dogs, these dogs do nOt select one another according 
to their finer qualities. A large dog does not necessarily inter- 
breed with a large dog, or a long-legged one with a long-legged 
one, or a dog with a fine sense of smell and long nose with a 
similarly created one; but they all interbreed promiscuously, 
which is downright contrary to the idea of sexual selection such 
as Darwin sets forth. As Lord Salisbury put it at Oxford, when 
presiding over the British Association, can you conceive that two 
rabbits, say one at one extremity of a forest, and the other at 
the other, should pass over all the intermediate individuals in 
order that they might meet and preserve the finest specimens of 
their race ? 

The Chairman. — I must now ask Mr. Whidborne to reply. 

Rev. G. F. Whidborne. — 1 cordially thank you for the hearty 
and, indeed, for the most kind way in which you have received 
my paper, and especially the Chairman, Professor Hull, Mr. Rouse, 
and Professor Orchard, for their very kind remarks. Having said 
that I really think I have nothing left to say, because 1 have not 
had any scoldings or adverse criticism. I thoroughly agree with 
Professor Hull’s remarks. 

Mr. Rouse. — Excuse me; but there is one thing 1 meant to have 
said and which I should like to mention now. 

1 know it is a scientific fact discovered by some eminent 
naturalist, that in the primrose, to turn to botany, there are in 
some specimens long stamens with shorter pistils, and in others 
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long pistils with shorter stamens. Now, if natural selection be a 
true doctrine, we should expect to change the plants of the forest 
by taking the pollen from a long stamen and putting it into a long 
pistil ; whereas you do not produce a change by taking the pollen ’ 
from a long stamen and putting it into a short pistil or, again,, 
from a short pistil and putting it into a long stamen. 

Rev. John Tuckwell. — should like to know if there is any i 
well authenticated case of the appearance of new forms of life 
within the human period, and also whether there is anything 
like evolution that may be going on at the present time P 

If there is no satisfactory evidence of evolution taking place 
at the present time, such as we are asked to believe took place in 
past ages, then it seems to me to lead to this thought that if there* 
has been a force at work in the production of new forms of life* 
in the pre-human period, which is not in operation now, we are 
not in a position to judge, and that any argument based on what 
is going on now is only misleading and fallacious. 

The Author. — I am afraid I am not in a position to say what 
is going on at the present time. I have been dealing with the 
Devonian period all my life ; but as far as we know from natural 
history I do not think there is any such case. 

Professor Hull. — There is no such case known. 

The Author. — My simple point is that we need stronger 
evidence to prove evolution. There are so many difficulties 
against it, that I cannot see how it is possible unless it was by 
God’s creating and God’s guiding all through. I am looking at 
it now not from a Christian, but a scientific point of view ; there- 
fore I cannot point you to a satisfactory scientific solution of the 
question until we take into account not only the works, but the 
plan and purpose of the Worker. 

[The vote of thanks having been duly put and carried the 
proceedings terminated.] 


COMMUNICATION RECEIVED. 

The Institute is to be congratulated on a paper dealing with 
evolution conceived in a thoroughly scientific and open-minded 
spirit. 

The difficulties presented by what the author terms “ extreme 
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evolution arc doubtless many and formidable, and some of those 
now adduced were submitted by myself in a paper to the 
Geologists* Association fourteen years ago. 

As the genus Nautilus has been mentioned T may draw 
attention to the remarkable fact that although Ammonites and 
Nautilus, both tetrabranchiate cephalopoda, flourished under the 
same conditions and side by side in secondary times, Ammonites 
were absent at both earlier and later periods, although iN'autili 
flourished and still flourish. 

Although the author brings forward difficulties in the way of 
the acceptance of extreme evolution, I gather that he admits the 
general doctrine of evolution. And indeed it is difficult -to 
understand how any one scientifically minded can refuse to accept 
what is alone consonant with the great teaching of all science, For 
this is that the phenomena of nature are sequential. There is no 
one in the scientific world that doubts that the phenomena of 
the inorganic world are sequential, or that every observed 
phenomenon has had a natural cause, and that cause and effect 
form an unbroken chain. 

The only reasonable conclusion from this is that phenomena in 
the organic world also, however difficult it may be to understand 
the process or to observe all the links of the chain of causation, 
iire sequential also. 

I am especially glad to find that in Mr. Whidborne’s opinion 
evolution, even “extreme evolution,’* is not a question affecting 
religious faith, and that if it could be asserted as an established 
fact it would be “ the strongest argument for Theism.** 

This is a great change of mental attitude from that which but 
a few years ago denounced evolution as hostile to and even as 
destructive of religion. 

Scientific questions can alone be solved by scientific facts and 
arguments, and Mr. Whidborne, it seems to me, merits the best 
thanks of the Institute for giving to its Members an excellent 
example of how the great question of evolution should be 
discussed. 

January '21st, 1901. 


J. Logan Lobley. 
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§ 1. Eoliths distinct from Palceoliths and Neoliths , — The 
now generally accepted types of the best known stone 
implements made by man have been di\dded into two 
groups, representative of two great periods, the “Paleo- 
lithic’^ (those of the old stone age) and the “Neolithic” 
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(those of the neto stone age). Other terms have been 
suggested recently. The late Sir J. W. Dawson, F.R.S., has 
adopted “ palanthropic ” and “ neanthropic ” as expressive 
of the same series of facts. But the terms paleBolitnic and 
neolithic, for which we are indebted to Sir John Lubbock 
(Lord Avebury), are not likely now to be displaced from the 
position they have held so long. 

The geological distinction between these two types of 
implements is that the Paleolithic implements* are of 
forms which were used by men contemporary with the now 
extinct mammalia — the cave-lion, cave-bear, mammoth, 
cave-hyena, species of rhinoceros and hippopotamus, the 
Irish deer, etc.; while the Neolithic implements (though 
some of them nearly resemble the Paleolithic) are either 
found scattered on the surface and generally unstained, 
or are unearthed from burial mounds, where they have 
constituted part of the interment. 

But, although the terms ‘‘paleolithic’* and “neolithic*' 
are used in the above senses, the forms of tools and weapons 
included under these terms have lingered in one district or 
another down to recent or comparatively recent times : — the 
Palaeolithic in Tasmania, f Egypt,J and North America ;§ the 
Neolithic in Egypt, North America, || New Guinea and other 
islands of Melanesia, South America, and numerous other 
places. Their occurrence in North Americaf is a testimony 
to the late retreat of the ice-sheet there at the close of the 
glacial epoch. 

§11. Eoliths: their name and authenticity , — We turn now, 
however, to a, third class of stone tools which, unlike the 
palaeolithic and neolithic, has not vet passed beyond the 
stage of criticism into that of general acceptance. 


* H. B. Woodward, Geology of England and Walesy 2nd Ed., p. 479. 
Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, p. 472. 

t Prestwich, Controverted Questions in Geology, p. 72. Dr. E. Tylor, 
Jow*n. Anihrtm, Institute, November, 1893, p. 141. 
t Forbes, Bulletin Liverpool Museum II, Nos. 3 and 4, p. 116. 

J Mercer, Antiquity of Man in the Belauare Y alley, p. 6, says : — 
“Beyond doubt it has been demonstrated in the last five years that 
North- American Indians continually manufactured chipped stones more 
or less resembling the Drift types, and in fact scattered the whole 
surface of the United States with them.” Evans, Ancient Stone ImpLe* 
ments, 2nd Ed., passim. 

II Boyle, Archceologwal Report, Toronto, 1896-97, p. 49, Figs. 6-10. 

% Dr. E. W. Claypole, American Geologist, November, 1896, p. 306. 
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Nor can we blame the doubters ; for in such a case as this 
the believers must justify the claims of these very old imple- 
ments to acceptance on reasonable grounds. 

At the same time we must remind the critics that — 

“ The novel doctrine may be right 
In spite of cries of danger ; 

The best yard-dog will bark and bite 
Alike at every stranger.” 

It has been proposed to call these particular stone tools 
‘^eoliths,” or “tools of the early stone age,” and on the 
analogy of palasolith and neolith. 

As will be seen later on, they are of far earlier date than 
the accepted palaeoliths, and we must use a scientific term 
compounded of two Greek words if we are to keep to a scien- 
tific nomenclature, agreeable to the established usage among 
naturalists. The ugly expression “ plateaulith ” has been 
proposed ; but it is as hybrid a word as “ bicycle ” (Latin 
and Greek), and “cablegram” (English and Greek), for 
plateaulith is French and Greek. Purity of terminology 
pleads for “ Eolith,’^ which will be the term adopted in this 
paper. 

Sometimes the Eolithic Men are wrongly referred to as 
“ Plateau Men.” This is incorrect, because those men of the 
earliest Stone Age did not live on the Plateau, nor even see 
it. As explained later on they must have lived on the 
heights afterwards reduced by natural causes to the 
Wcalden Island and to the present Wealden Hills. 

The so-called Palaeolithic Men subsequently lived on the 
Plateau and left their tools and implements there. 

§111. Eoliths determined by Prestxmcli , — Sir (then Mr.) 
Joseph Prestwich, in 1859, in working out the Quaternary 
gravels of the Somme Valley, especially with reference to the 
tools of pala3olithic man, became interested in the occurrence 
of many roughly chipped flints, such as those with which 
M. Boucher de Perthes, after twenty-seven years’ enthusiastic 
labours, had acquainted the scientific world. 

Many years afterwards Prestwich’s attention was at- 
tracted to the remarkable series of peculiarly worked flints, 
of several distinct types, that Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of 
Ightham, had amassed from the Kent plateau, near Ash, at 
heights of 500 to 700 feet and over, O.D.* 

* See A. M. Bell, “The Tale of the Flint,” Longman's Magazine^ 
January, 1898, pp. 214-226, for an account of Mr. Harrison’s work. 

O 
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In 1890 Dr. Prestwich laid before the scientific world his 
views as to these rude stone tools being of human origin. 

His reasons for accepting these dressed stones as having 
been worked into shape were briefly : — 

1. They arrange themselves into definite groups 

according to their forms. 

2. The parallelism of the flakes struck off the surfaces is 

not due to natural or accidental causes. 

3. Possible uses can be suggested for some of them as 

tools and implements. 

4. The style of work is the same for those of which the 

uses are obscure.* 

The other causes suggested as capable of producing the 
same rudely chipped edges of these plateau flints are the 
action of frost, of river floods, or of waves on a sea-beach. 

§ IV. The action of Frost and Cold. Dawson and Jones . — 
Sir J. W. Dawson, F.R.S.,t writing of the broken flints on 
natural desert surfaces, and. on the sites of old towns and 
similar places, says, one error in regard to this natural 
breakage deserves notice. It is said it has been caused 
by the alternate expansion and contraction of the flint from 
changes of temperature. But flint is not easily broken in this 
way. I have exposed piles of chalk flints for jy'ears to the 
frosts of a Canadian winter, alternating with rain and mild 
weather ; and though a few veiy good flakes and piercers 
were produced, this was only from the surfaces already 
broken ; and the number of specimens was very small. The 
actual cause is the pounding of heavy stones borne along by 
torrents, or driven by surf ; and the fragments produced in 
this way are often very similar to those produced by 
hammering.” 

It will be seen that Dawson here is speaking only of the 
general form of flakes produced, and not of hammered edges. 
The work on the plateau flints is very often on the blunt and 
not the sharp edges of the flint. 

Professor Rupert Jones has been collecting for years 
specimens of flint accidentally and naturally fractured, 
having any resemblance to man's stone tools; but these are 
are mostly of small size and have not the general facies of 
the flints of the plateau. 

* Controverted Questions^ p. 62. 

t Leisure Ilour^ 1884, p. 490, “Rough Notes of a Naturalist’s Visit 
to Egypt.” 
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His words are : — That there are, even in gravel- walks, 
small flints of analogous shapes, but by no means identical 
with those of the plateau-gravel, is quite true, and some 
approach to their peculiar shapes may occasionally be seen 
elsewhere, but the • Eoliths ’ are distinct. Doubtless frost in 
splitting stones can form more or less parallel-sided flakes,, 
often concave and thin on one edge, and convex and thick 
on the other, and that the thin edge may be readily modified 
by natural and accidental causes ; but the hooked and 
hollow-curved plateau implements have the concave edge 
thick, and intentionally chipped and hammered.’* ** 

§ V. Torrent- or river-action . — Many of the eoliths show 
contusions caused by rapidly moving water, but the con- 
tusion is on the chipped surfaces by which man had 
previously converted them into implements. It has blunted 
and obliterated the originally sharp margins of the parallel 
depressions, which have truncated one another by a series ot 
intentional blows round a roughly regular edge; but such 
contusion was not the cause of chipping and is (in all cases 
which I have examined) demonstrably posterior to it in 
point of time. 

It must be remembered that water resists compression 
(that is the principle of the Bramah press, hydraulic jack, 
etc.), and in the collision of flint stones one on another by 
water in violent motion, the water becomes at the same time 
an elastic cushion between them as they are jostled together; 
for the greater the aqueous force that flings them together 
the greater the compression of the water between them, and 
pro rata the weaker the resultant collision. 

However strongly the suggestion has been made, that 
aqueous agencies have produced the chipped or hacked 
edges of these plateau flints, it is a mere assertion ; no 
one has yet produced a series of examples, due to known 
aqueous agency, whether fluviatile or marine, actually 
resembling eoliths. 

So far then Sir Joseph Prestwich’s theory of their human 
origin holds the field. 

§ VI. Eoliths : their ochreous stain or colour . — The stain on 


* Jowm. Anthrop. Inst,^ 1898, p. 63. Mr. W. Cunninvton, F.G.S., boldly 

referred the production of the various apjmrent flakes and chipping 
on the Kentish Eoliths to the influence of successive glacial periods in 
his paper on the “Non-authenticity of Plateau Implements ” (iVa^wraf 
Science^ voL xi, No. 69, p. 33S). 
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the flints of the Plateau drift is not always of the same tint. 
In some cases the colour is a deep dull brown,* in others 
there is more polish and a consequently brighter and richer 
colour, and in some few the tint is of a warm red. This 
latter tint also occurs, I know, in flints from the glacial 
gravels of Wells, Norfolk. 

§ VIL The Red‘Clay^with~FUnt8 . — This brown or red stain 
is not derived from the colouring matter of the “ red-clay- 
with-flints.” 

Mr. W. Whitaker, F.R.S.,t considers “ that the clay-with- 
flints may be of many ages, and may be forming even at the 
present day, and that it is owing in great part to the slow 
decomposition of the chalk under atmospheric action.'* To* 
the residual flints and earthy matter would be added the 
clayey and loamy wash from the Tertiary lands, and the 
remains of beds of that age left in pipes and hollows in the 
chalk.” 

In 1891, 1 made several excavations in the red-clay-with- 
flints, varying from three to eight feet deep, in the “ Great 
North Field ” and Paradise ” above Dunstall Priory, Shore- 
ham, Kent, in search for eolithio implements, in each case 
down to the undisturbed chalk. Among the objects in this 
red clay was an abundance of green-coated flints from the 
Thanet Sand, pebbles of the Woolwich-and-Reading beds, 
and Tertiary ferruginous Sandstone (Diestian), with angular 
fragments of flint as well as whole flints. 

In Otford Lane, near Halstead, on the other side of the* 
Darent Valley, in the strawberry lands near Stockham Wood, 
a bed of entire or complete, dissolved-out, that is residual 
flints, occurs beneath the red-clay- with-flints ” with the 
thickness of three or four feet. 

At Goodberry Farm, near Woodlands, there is no “ red- 
clay-with -flints,” but undisturbed W oolwich-and-Reading 
red and buft* clays, overspread with plateau drift flints. 

But whatever the nature of the clay upon the chalk, the 
ochreous plateau drift always occurs above the clay and 
never in it. 

In this red clay natural flint flakes appear quite white and 
j3oft. The reason given for this is that the alumina of the 
clay has such power to extract the water of crystallization 


^ Hence the Eoliths are sometimes alluded to as “ Old Brownies.” 
f OeoL of London^ vol. i, pp. 282-285 (GeoU Survey Memoir). 
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from the flint that the natural flint flakes in the clay are not 
stained but bleached, and are soft and light. They are also 
so completely desiccated by the clay that when placed in 
water they absorb it, and the air escaping through the water 
makes an effervescing sound. 

The soft white flints in the red clay are quite different 
from the hard compact ochreous flints of the plateau gravels ; 
and hence the red clay cannot have been the cause of the 
brown stain. 

§ VIII. The ferruginous gravel . — Specimens of plateau 
gravel from Madam’s Court Hill and Shepherd’s Barn, 
Shoreham, Kent, and from Blean near Canterbury, have 
on them evidences of having lain in a ferruginous matrix. 
Ur. Prestwich was much interested in these specimens. Mr. 
B. Harrison has also several, showing the same ferruginous 
incrustation upon them from the following localities in Kent, 
Parsonage Farm near Ash, Chimhams, between Kingsdown 
and Farningham, Terry’s Lodge above Wrotham. 

The distance from Blean to Madam’s Court Hill is not less 
than forty miles. 

It is evident, from the wide extent of the localities from 
which eoliths so encrusted have been obtained, that tho 
ferruginous bed or probably iron pan, from which these 
eoliths and plateau gravels were derived, must have been ot 
correspondingly wide extent on that now vanished Wealden 
range from which they have been carried by aqueous action 
in parallel directions. 

It is remarkable that the gravel at Parsonage Farm, from 
which many eoliths have been obtained, and where special 
excavations were made at the . suggestion of the British 
Association in 1894, is also of the same character above 
mentioned, viz., an iron pan so hard that it had to be broken 
with the pick-axe. 

When we call to mind the very large number of fragments 
of ferruginous sandstone of Tertiary age which occur on 
and in the red-clay-with-flints, when we remember the 
ferruginous Diestian Sands at Lenhara, Paddlesworth, and 
Les Noires Mottes, near Calais, we are strongly tempted to 
consider that these early Pliocene Crag beds, so widelj" 
extended in Pliocene times, must have been the source of 
the iron matrix in and from which, by percolation of vvater, 
these eoliths and gravels received their ochreous stain of 
various tints. 

The staining of flint is a somewhat obscure subject ; but 
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its physical and chemical structure* may account for the 
varying tints assumed in the same staining medium. 

It has been suggested by some that the Eoliths owe their 
colour to the local gravel in which some of them are found, 
but the conditions of the superficial deposits do not admit 
of this solution of the question. 

§ IX. Eoliths : their possible uses . — Eoliths group them- 
aelves into certain well-defined classes or types. These 
types, in some instances at least, bear rude resemblances to 
tools or weapons of which the use is known ; but in others, 
beyond the chipped and battered edges, eolithic man has 
left little trace of his agency upon them. However, this 
uncertainty as to the intention of the makers and users of 
these implements need not trouble us, as there are many 
stone implements the applications of which are unknown. 

§ X. The uses of some old Implements obscure. — Mr. W. J. 
Lewis Abbott has pointed out that the use of the small 
exquisitely worked trapezoidal Neoliths, from the Hastings 
Kitchen-Middens, the Valley of the Meuse, etc., has not been 
explained. 

In Dr. Grierson’s Museum, Thornhill, N.B., there are some 
long heavy stones, of modern date, bearing very little trace 
of man’s handiwork, and yet they are known to have been used 
in the Orkneys in modern times as weights for tethering cows, 
a use no stranger would attribute to them from their shape. 

The small stone balls with beautifully worked surfaces, 
from various parts of Scotland and Ireland, are of uncertain 
use.f Even their age is doubtful. 


* Report of U.S. National Museum, 1897, Plates XVI-XIX. 

The great variation in the intimate structure of flint is well illustrated 
by Mr. Thomas Wilson, Curator of the Division of Prehistoric Archee- 
ology, Smithsonian Institution, U.S.A. The mineralogical descriptions 
are by Dr. G. P. Merrill. 

The English flints illustrated from the microscope in Plate XVI are 
from Brandon, Grimes Graves, and Dorchester (Dorset). 

The specimen from Brandon, while generally chalcedonic in character, 

shows minute amorphous yellowish and black particles, which are 
presumably ferruginous and carbonaceous matter.” In other instances 
(not English) he mentions chalcedonic silica with interstitial calcite. 
It is certain that flint, while mainly consisting of silica, is not homo- 
geneous in structure, and therefore flints will lend themselves to the 
reception of ferruginous and other stain according to their varying 
composition and porosity. 

t Evans, Stone Implements, pp. 420-421. See also Anderson, Scotland 
in Pagan Times (ed. 1883), pp. 122, 220, 232, 249, for implements of stone, 
bone, and bronze, of which the uses are unknown. 
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Recently, Mr. T. Wilson* has drawn attention to some 
*very remarkable prehistoric implements, ‘‘principally from 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, all of flint in curious and 
rare forms, believed to be entirely without utility, and solely 
to gratify an artistic desire. None of them are spear or 
arrow-heads, and none of them appear to have been made 
for any service,” unless indeed they were for pereonal wear 
as totems. 

It certainly is remarkable that so comparatively civilized 
a person as neolithic man, who in some localities was 
acquainted with agriculture, weaving, fishing, and such 
arts, should leave behind him any implements for which 
no use can now be suggested with any degree of certainty, 
although his arts in an improved manner are still those of 
civilization. 

It is not to be wondered so much that Eolithic man, whose 
very home has disappeared from the face of the earth, should 
have left behind him tools for which, not being savages, we 
find it very difficult to suggest uses. 

But it is not improbable that, his wants being reduced to 
their lowest terms, he clad himself in skins, used fire,t made 
use of wood and the sinews of animals for various primitive 
appliances ; and in hunting, poison and pitfalls may have 
been the means of obtaining his ends rather than direct 
attack. 

§ XI. Eoliths: their shapes and prohahle uses , — We have 
evidence of the use by modem North American Indians of 
flint implements of the most primitive type. PrestwichJ 
figures one such which shows very little sign of work, but 
is of undoubted authenticity, as the following extract from 
his life§ shows. It occurs in a letter from Dr. Blackmore. 
“ When I say * implements,’ the word would perhaps give 
a wrong impression, as the specimens found are rather 
natural or accidental forms of flint that have been taken 
up, used a few times and then thrown away, but the 
evidence of use to anv one accustomed to the usual forms 
of flints is unmistakable. As far as I can judge, the early 


* Report U,S, National Museum^ 1897, p. 943, Plate XIj. 
t Dr. H. P. Blackmore (Prestwicb, Life^ p. 376), has found evidence 
of fire in the gravels at Alderbury near Salisbury, from which eoliths 
(but not palaeoliths) have been obtained. 

Controverted Qu^estions^ p. 69. 

Ibid,, p. 363. 
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savage had two ideas in the selection and use of these^ 
conveniently shaped stones, viz., hammering and scraping 
— and this is just what one would have expected. Some 
years since the late Professor Leidy gave me a stone scraper 
which was used by a tribe of North American Indians for 
dressing buffalo skins : it was an ordinary smooth quartzite 
pebble, split in half with the thin shnrp edge carefully 
removed, exactly like the plateau Eocene pebbles described 
in your paper.” 

Our authority, Dr. Prestwich,* divides the eoliths into the 
eighteen types according to their shapes. 

The edges in Prestwich’s Group I. are blunt ; and in this 
Mr. Montgomerie Bell, although accepting them as of human 
workmanship, finds a difficulty. 

But is there really a difficulty ? The tools called “sleekers” 
used in the early part of the century by tanners for remov- 
ing fait from skins before tanning, were of wood, fiat, blunt, 
and of square form. At present a blunt steel blade is used 
with a wooden back, as 1 have satisfied myself at Barrow’s 
Tannery, Kedhill, and at the Shalford Tannery, both in 
Surrey. Carpenters also used a blunt steel scraper about 
40 years ago. Moreover, some undoubted n eoliths are 
trimmed to a blunt edge : I have one such from Pakefield 
and others from Newnham near Cambridge, and Clapham 
Hill near Whitstable. 

Among the implements from the plateau are several 
s(juarish eoliths with fiaked and chipped edges (Plate IV, 
Figs. I, 2)t analogues of the above mentioned sleekers. 
Probably the round scrapers also were used in dressing 
skins. 

Another set of tools characteristic of the plateau drift 
is the double-shoulder scraper (Plate IV, Fig. 5).t Some 
of these have the chips struck off at the same general angle 
and on the same side of each shoulder. These are probaWy 
scrapers. 

Tnere are others, however, in which the chips were stioick 
off at the same general angle, but the resultant surfaces are 
on opposite sides of the two curves respectively. They 
thus form a boring tool; for, if the point were worked into 

* Controverted Questions^ pp. 69, 70, and 71. The type collection is 
now in the British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Bead. 

t Prestwich, Controverted Questioner Plate I, Fig. 1, p. 80. 

X Prestwich, Ibid.y Plate VII, Figs. 20-26 ; Plate XII, Fig. 40. 
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any material, such as a sapling or some soft wood, for 
mstance, these chipped surfaces would always present cut- 
ting edges to the material operated on as the tool was 
rotated. They are analogous to the “engineer’s bit.’’ 
These drills occur in the plateau gravels in a series from 
the bluntest point up to a tine boring tool. 

They resemble in their general idea the beautifully 
worked points of the bone-needle-borers described and 
figured in the Reliquice Aquitanicos^ pp. 134, 141. Of course 
I do not suggest that the larger and coarser borers were 
used for making needles, only that the general idea of the 
piercer is the same. 

Mr. B. Harrison, from evidence of travellers who have 
seen his collection,* * * § is of opinion that Eolithic man used some 
of the scraper-stones for rubbing the hard skin of the foot to 
prevent painful cracks and corns which cause lameness. 
For the same reason he believes that some of the larger 
curved stones were used for scraping the limbs and body to 
soften and supple the skin. At any rate it is certain that 
the luxurious Romans used the strigil or scraper made of 
horn or metal,t to add to the comfort of the baths {thermce)^ 
and kept slaves for the purpose of scraping them with that 
instrument. This practice of scraping the body after the 
bath was seemingly derived from tne Greeks, among whom 
it may have survived from early times. An instrument 
((7T\€77t9)t (at Sparta made of reeds, elsewhere of metal) 
was used to scrape the limbs and body after the bath, and 
the exertions of the paleastra, in the latter case in order to 
remove the oil and sand from the body after a wrestling 
match. Its form a-rpeyyL^ is akin to the Latin strigil. The 
anointing was probably post-Homeric, but that is no 
evidence that the scraping was not a more ancient practice. 
At any rate the possibility of the scraping of the body with 
hollow scrapers to conduce to its comfort is not to be 
dismissed with a gibe.§ 


* TranacLctions of S,E, Union of Scientific Societies^ 1899, pp. 15, 16. 

t Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary, sub “ strigil.” 

i Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans^ p. 220. 

§ Consult JBecker, Gallus, Excursus /, p. .394 (Longman’s “Silver 
Library”). Bamsay, Manual of Reman Antiquities^ 10th Ed., 1876, 
p. 434. See also Professor T. Rupert Jones, NaL Science^ October, 1894, 
para. 5, p. 272, for the probable wants of Eolithic man and consequent 
implements. 
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Cf. Martial, XIV, 51.— 

‘‘Pergamus has miait, curvo deatringe^'e ferro,'* * * § 

§ XU. Eoliths: their Geological Age and their History . — 
Our interest in the rude ochreous implements of the Kentish 
I)lateau centres in their unique position, at a higher level 
than the Pleistocene High-level Gravels, and in their con- 
sequently greater age, ante-dating the Glacial Epoch. When 
Sir Joseph Prestwich, having finished his monumental work 
on geology and resigned his Oxford Professorship, was able 
to devote himself to local geology, his prescience at once 
discerned this fact, and his writings are storehouses of infor- 
mation on this subject. 

These eoliths have been found at levels from 400 to 700 
feet O.D.* by their discoverer, Mr. B. Harrisonf, by Mr. de 
Barri Crawshay,t Mr. Montgomerie Bell,t Mr. W. J. Lewis 
Abbott, § Mr. Santer Kennard,|l Mr. 0. A. Shrubsole,l! Mr. 
H. Stopes, Mr. A. E. Salter, Mr. Lasham, by myself,** and 
others. 

In 1894 the British Association made a grant for excava- 
ting on the crest of the North Downs in a carefully selected 
spot, under a Committee consisting of Sir John Evans, F.R.S,, 
Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., and the late Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, F.R.S., under which committee Mr. B. Harrison 
worked, carefully recording the progress of the excavation 
of the various pits sunk under their direction. 

In a pit sunk on Parsonage Farm, Ash (Pit No. II), the 
following section was clearly made out to my own know- 
ledge ; — 


* Ordnance datum or mean high-water mark of H.M. Ordnance 
Survey used in estimating contours of hills, etc. 

t Prestwich, “ Drift Stages of the Parent Valley,” Quart. Joum. Geol. 
Soc., vol. xlvii. “ Occurrence of Palaeolithic Flint implements— -Ightham,” 
Quart. Joum. Qeol. Soc.^ vol. xlv. “ Primitive character of Flint Imple- 
ments, etc.,” Kent, Joum. Anthrop. Jnst.^ 1892. 

I Bell, Joum. ArUhrop. Instit., 1894, pp. 263-284, obiter. 

§ Abbott, Nat. Science^ April, 1894, “ Plateau Man in Kent.” 

II Kennard, Nat. Science, January, 1898, p. 31. 

IT Joum. Anthrop. Inat., 1894, p. 44, etc 

** Bullen, Nat. Science, February, 1898, pp. 108, 110, 111. 
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Approximate depths* 

* ft. in. 

Dark sandy soil . . . . • . . . 1 ii 

Grey and yellow sandy loam . . . . 4 6 

Iron sand, pebbles, and large rough flints and 

worked stones . . . . . . . . 10 

Grey loam and yellow sandy gravel and 

worked stones . . . . ..10 

Stiff black soil and worked stones . . . . 10 

Orange, red, brown or grey loam, and few 

pebbles . . . . . . . . . . 18 0 

Below which depth the section was not continued. 

(See also Report of British Association for 1895, p. 349.) 

I visited this section with Mr. B. Harrison on December 
24th, 1894, and saw this old pre-glacial gravel, and below 
the 6-foot level took out a well-defined squarish “sleeker’' 
and other rudely flaked flints. 

In writing of these pits and others opened by Mr. B. 
Harrison near the same spot Mr. A. Santer Kennard says ; 
“In all these pits, at a depth of 8 feet from the surface, a 
bed of gi’avel, varying from 6 to 12 inches in thickness, was 
found. The gravel was cemented by iron and was so hard 
that a pick was needed to break it up. The underlying 
sandy loam, which was pierced for a further depth of 19 feet, 
is probably of early Tertiary age.” 

The position of these excavations near the face of the 
chalk escarpment, at a height of over 700 feet O.D., shows 
that they were anterior to the Glacial Epoch. They are not 
gi'avels of that age, being gravels in a ferruginous cement, 
whereas the glacial gravel deposits lie at a far lower level, 
in the bottoms of the chalk: valleys, below the 250 feet 
contour line, and sometimes attain a thickness of 30 feet. 
Bones of musk-ox, mammoth, horse, etc., as well as land 
shells, occur in the latter gravels.* 

The manner of the deposition of these plateau gravels has 
been ably stated by Sir Joseph Prestwich, F.R.S.,t and 
Professor T, Rupert Jones, F.E.S.t 

As the latter wrote at a later date, in consultation with 


* See also Kennard, Nai, Science^ January, 1898, p. 33. 
t Quart Joum, Oeol, JSoo,f vol. xlvi, May, 1890, p. 179, sections 7 to 13, 
and elsewhere. 

t Nat, Science^ October, 1894, p. 269, etc. 
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. Limpsfield (Botley Hill). 2. Oldbury Hill, 3. Crowborough. 
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his old friend, it will be well to quote his conclusions in 
^extensoJ^ 

The great changes of land surface in this part of the 
European area were referred — firstly, to the movements 
accompanying the elevation of the Pyrenees, when the chalk 
became dry land, with its uplands, valleys, and estuaries; 
at that time the Wealden area formed an island in the 
Thanet-Sands sea. 

“ Some rivers afterwards brought down the clays and 
sands which now constitute the ‘ Woolwich-and-Reading' 
beds. With some submergence other Tertiary beds were 
formed, probably extending over a part of what is now the 
Wealden Area. 

“ Secondly, this area with its stratified coatings was 
raised up (after the formation of the London Clay) by move- 
ments accompanying the elevation of the Alps, by the 
lateral pressure caused by the earth’s contraction. The other 
Tertiary beds (of Paris, Bracklesham, etc.) had helped to 
shallow the sea surrounding the island of the Weald, which 
was ultimately to be an elevated, elliptical, weather-worn, 
and sea-eaten dome of great height. 

“ Fig. 1. Diagram showing roughly the relative position 
of the formations constituting the Wealden Anticlinal 
between the North and South Downs (1. Limpsfield (Botley 
Hill), 877 feet; 2. Oldbury, 620 feet; 3. Crowborough, 803 
feet) ; also their successive denudations, and the original 
place of the Old Gravel (4), some of which was brought 
down by natural agencies to the Chalk Plateau (5) now 
existing. 

“ Fig. 2. Diagram showing the possible position of the 


Fig. 2. — Section op the strata forming the Northern slope op 
THE OLD Wealden Eange, when the brown gravels came to 

A LOWER LEVEL. 


T 
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A 









A. Old Gravel at higher level. 
. B. Old Gravel at lower level. 


* Op. cit., pp. 270-3. 
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Lower Greensand outcrop (0) when the Old Gravel (A) was 
being transferred from the higher (A) to the lower (B) lever 
of the chalk by natural agencies along a continuous surface. 
The strata are set at too high an angle in Fig. 1 to show 
what is required here. 

“ (A) Old Gravel in place. (B) Plateau Gravel derived 
from the Old Gravel. (0) Outcrop of the Lower Greensand. 

“ The successive stages were : — 

“ 1. When the elevation of the Wealden area attained its 
maximum, there was certainly a considerable thickness of 
chalk on the surface, and this was necessarily exposed to 
marine and atmospheric denudation. 

“ 2. The immediate result of this was the wearing away 
of the chalk and the trituration of the washed-out flints ; 
and thus the formation of a great bed of shingle — that of 
the Thanet Sands. 

“3. With continued wave-action, these shingle-banks were 
washed away and distributed at a lower level, to be the 
Pebble-beds of the * W oolwich-and-Eeading ' series, which 
had been formed in the meantime by rivers from the hill- 
ranges. The pebble-bedfi can now be seen at Addington, 
Blackheath, etc., extending to the very edge of the present 
chalk escarpment. 

“ 4. The deposits of this stage were next removed in part ; 
and in course of time the Diestian beds were laid against the 
flanks of the lowered and perhaps sinking range. Of these 
strata some limited patches, such as the Lenham beds, 
remain here and there on what are now the Chalk Downs. 

“ 5. One or more accumulations of chalk-flint debris were 
formed at or about this stage of the historv of the old Weal- 
den Range or Island, and were probably characterized by the 
presence of iron-oxide in greater quantity than in the 
common ferruginous gravels of the south-east of England at 
present. 

“Man, being present, used such pieces of the flint as 
suited his requirements. Probably, at first, with little or no 
alteration of form; but afterwards he applied them with 
definite modification of their shapes to meet his wants in 
killing, skinning, cutting, fire-making, rubbing, pounding, 
scraping, drilling, knocking, breaking, chopping, digging, 
etc., that is in tooling and other processes. 

“ Such implements he made and left there, on that old, 

_ij — 1- j / iTii— \ 




7 ^ ^ j- ^ n \ — O / 

“ 6. This gravel extended down the mde of the ‘ dome ’ 
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perhaps tailing down the slopes of uplands by slips, slides, ^ 
caid slushings, probably by more than one stage, after its 
formation ; or, during a succeeding age, the sea cutting 
away the lessening dome, or torrents scoring the hill-sides, 
removed the more or less extensive deposits of ferruginous 
gravel, with the rude implements left upon it, and spread 
out the much worn relics on the slopes of the chalk below» 
Here they are now found on the isolated plateau; and they 
lie on the ‘ red-clay-with-flints,* that had been in process of 
formation previously, for ages, by the gradual solution of 
the chalk below, and the settlement of argillaceous and 
sandy matter from the overlying and gradually disappearing 
Tertiaries. This was coextensive with the chalk-surface, 
and on it lies some of the transported ochreous graveh 
together with Tertiary pebbles, less worn flint stones, and 
some dibria of the Lower Greensand, which the wave-line 
had then reached. The presence of chert fragments from the 
Lower Greensand proves that the current of driftage (or the 
tailing of the gravel) must have passed over the outcrop of 
the Lower Greensand, and therefore here from south to 
north, on a continuous surface (see Fig. 2). 

“ 7. Subsequently the outlying chalk (now the plateau 
above referred to, sloping from an elevation of about 800 feet 
on the south to 400 feet and less on the north) was cut off 
by denudation in the Glacial period from the remaining 
uplands of the once lofty range, the Weald-clay Valley 
lying below the escai’pment of the L.G.S. at the foot of tho 
diminished dome, and the Holmesdale of Gault Valley at the 
foot of the chalk escarpment (see Fig. 1 ). 

“ The Diesiian or Lenham beds were formed in the early 
Pliocene period, and the denudation probably began directly 
afterwards, at about the time of the Red or the Chillesford 
Crag, in late Pliocene or Post-Pliocene times ; and as the old. 
ferruginous gravel had not only' been formed but had been 
brought to a lower level before that time, it must be regarded 
as of pre-Glacial age. 

“ A similar series of occurrences and geological results 
evidently took place on the south side of the old Wealden 
uplands, giving origin to the brown-coated rude implements, 
at Friston, near Eastbourne, in Sussex.” 

As the Kentish chalk plateau is the classic ground whence 
the first specimens of eoliths were obtained, it has been, 
necessary to give the geological evidence for their antiquity 
in eastenso. 
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Furthermore, in the sculpturing of the Wealden hill-ranges 

f glacial agency must have had a large share, as we leaifi 
rom Prestwich’s memoirs above referred to and insisted on in 
the extract from Professor Rupert Jones’s paper at p. 17, and 
that from Mr. A. Santer Kennard, p. 13. In my old parish 
in Kent (Shoreham), in the churchyard, at a depth of about 
3 feet, an indurated chalk-rubble (locally called ‘‘ chart ”) 
occurs, which was so hard that it blunted the best pick-axes, 
and its rocky character caused my sexton much trouble. It 
was from this stratum, but on the other side of the river, at 
Mill Hill, Shoreham, at about 240 feet O.D., that the tusk of 
Elephas primigenius was obtained, which passed into the 
possession of Sir Joseph Prestwich. 

§ XIII. Oth^r Observers : S. J. B. Ske7'tchleg^ 0. Fishe7% H, 
Hichs^ 0. A, Shruhsohy W. J. L. Abhotty C. Reid^ J. Lomas^ 
R, A, BuUen, H. B, Blackmore^ H. B. Woodioard^ G. A.J. 
Cole. — Since 1890 various workers have been elucidating 
the epoch of man’s appearance, and their labours with 
singular unanimity have all pointed to the pre-glacial 
advent of man in Britain. 

Omitting the finding of a well-marked dake of human 
workmanship by Skertmiley in 1879, which has the supporf^ 
of Rev. Osmond Fisher, M.A., F.G.S., who visited the spot, 
and is a first-class authority, and omitting also the equally 
important testimony of Dr, Henry Hicks, F.R.S.t (late 
President of the Geological Society), we will pass to other 
records of pre-glacial man. 

In 1894, and previously, Mr. 0. A. Shrubsole, F.G.S., 
found in deposits of Southern Drift at a general level of 
400 feet above O.D., on an elongated plateau between 
Easthampstead, Berks, and Ash Common, near Aldershot, 
several implements of a rude and primitive character. He 
did not come across the common types of highly finished 
palaeolithic implement, such as those of the Somme, Thames, 
and other valleys.} 


* Cambridge PMosoph. Soc., vol. iii, pt. vii, p. 288. 
t Qtuirt. Jowm. QeoL iSoc.j vol. liv (1898), p, ci. 

t Joum, ArUkrop. Inst, “ On Flint Implements of a Primitive Type 
from Old (Pre-Glacial) Hill-giavels in Berkshire,” August, 1894, pp. 44-49* 
See Dr. Blackmore^s remarks farther on concerning Alderbury. 
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These implements from Berkshire maybe referred to three 
general types : — 

1. Large implements with rounded butt. 

2. “ Grooved or hollowed scrapers. 

3. “ Fragments of flint worked at the point only/’ 

These implements are of the general character of 
plateau-type implements, being slightly but distinctly 
worked, and rude in form. The gravels from which they 
were obtained are of the same age as the plateau gravels 
of Kent. They are, moreover, at a much higher level than 
the pleistocene gi’avels of the Thames Basin. They are 
accepted as pre-glacial (Southern Drift). 

In 1897 Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott, F.G.S.,* * * § an acute 
observer of the younger school of British geologists, found 
four implements near Sherringham, Norfolk (one of which 
bears an ^raillure or secondary small flake-mark on the bulb 
of percussion, a hall-mark of man’s handiwork).t 

Of these four inmlements, one was found embedded in the 
iron-pan of the “ Elephant Bed,” and the others on it, but 
having the purple black stain characteristic of the flints 
found in that deposit. Mr. Clement Reid, F.G.S. (as quoted 
by Mr. Abbott), says, “I have always considered that, if 
implements were found in the Forest-Bed, it would be at 
Runton (on the Norfolk coast near Sherringham), although 
up to the present I have been unable to find any.”J 

This discovery by Mr. Abbott puts man in the pre-glacial 
epoch to which the Cromer Forest-Bed belongs. 

Again, in 1898 Mr. Joseph Lomas, F.G.S., of the University 
College, Liverpool, found in the shell-bearing sands an^ 
gravel on Moel Tryfaen two implements which Mr. Abbott 
gives weighty reasons for accepting as of human workman- 
ship, but his argument is too lengthy to be reproduced here. 

Mr. Lomas§ says, “The boulders associated with the flints 
without exception came from the north. The probability, 
then, is strong that the flints came from the north. Unless 
some concealed outcrop of chalk occurs somewhere in the 

* Nat Science f vql. x. No. 60, pp. 89-90. 

t Op. city p. 96. “ I found one well-bulbed flake, partly of the same 

stain, but partly of a rich brown, on the beach at Bawdsey in Suffolk 
in 1896, but from the locality it may belong to the Red Crag.” 

I Jbid. 

§ Lomas, On some Flint Implements found in the Glacial Deposits 
of Cheshire and N. Wales,” Liverpool, Arkelly p. 12, 

P 
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Irish sea, the only source of the flints is Antrim. They, as 
rule, possess the physical character peculiar to Antrim flints. 

In 1893 and 1898 I obtained from gravels of glacial age* 
west of Wells, Norfolk, implements of a rude type, one of 
them in situ at 4 feet down in the sand and gravel. This 
gravel pit is known now as Morter’s, formerly Cadamy’s, 
and is about 300 yards south of the Wells to Holkham 
Railway. The railway is metalled from the gravel of the’ 
cuttings between Wells and Holkham, and between Wells 
and Fakenham, in which these gravels cap the disturbed 
chalk. 

Fig. 3. — Morter’s Gravel Pit, West Side. 



The following is Rev. 0. Fisher’s description of the 
railway-cutting west of Wells : — 

^ “ The deep channels cut out of the chalk surface by these 
(ice) bergs are to be found farther to the west (of Kelland 
and Weybourn). There is a splendid section of such a one 
in the railway-cutting between Holkham and Wells. The 
width of it is 120 yards. It is filled with coarse bouldered 
gravel and fine calcareous sand, containing abundantly frag- 


* Rev. O. Fisher, M.A., F.G.S., “ On the Denudations of Norfolk,’ 
Geol. Mag., 1868, p. 651. See also Drift Map 68 N. W. of Geol. Survey. . 
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ments of chalk foraminifera and occasionally a fragment oi 
Vardium edule. Here we have the coarser materials from 
which the finer particles have been carried off to form loam 
elsewhere/’ 

These gravels being thus demonstrably glacial, the 
contained implements are pre-Glacial, transported probably 
across the sea from the Lincoln or Yorkshire coast. Althougn 
these gravels were deposited in Glacial times, all the flints 
need not have been striated. From the undoubted Chalky- 
Boulder-Clay of Little Stukeley very few of the chalk flints 
are ice-scratched : from an undisturbed deposit dug out in 
making a rain-water reservoir 12 feet deep and 10 feet in 
diameter I only found two flints with strice — they are now 
in the possession of Dr. G. J. Hinde, F.R.S. 

In his paper in the Anthropological Journal^ Mr. J. Allen 
Brown points out how nearly the eoliths and the palseoliths 
are associated. From his long study of stone implements 
he satisfies himself that the eoliths, palseoliths, and neoliths 
are closely related without any ^eat lapses of time. 

But fortunately we have still further direct evidence ot 
the age of pre-glacial man in the researches of Dr. H. P. 
Blackmore, of Salisbury. He had previously worked success- 
fully in the gravels of Alderbury Hill, near Salisbury, which 
according to Prestwich belong to the southern drift,* and 
are therefore of the same age as the plateau gi’avels of Kent. 
His magnificent series of eoliths from these gravels have 
convinced so cautious a geologist as Mr. H. B. Woodward, 
F.R.S., who saidt he had recently seen, in Dr. Blackmore’s 
museum at Salisbury, a series of the eolithic implements ; 
and he was much impressed by the apparent evidences of 
design which they afforded. He has also, under the guidance 
of Dr. Blackmore, examined the plateau gravel at Alderbury 
whence many of the flints have been obtained ; and these > 
were considered to have been hacked rather than chipped 
into their present forms. It was noteworthy that Dr. Black- 
more had never obtained a single palaeolithic implement 
from this plateau gravel, whereas in lower-level gravels 
near Salisbury such implements do occur, and among them 


Joum, Qeol. Soc,, 1890, vol. xlvi, p. 181. “ Alderbury Hill, 
three miles from Salisbury, was capped by gravel full of chert and 
rag-stone, like the southern drift of the Thames Basin.” 

T Quart Joum. Oeol, Soc,, 1898, p. 297. Discussion on Mr, W. Cun- 
nington’s paper on ** Palaeolithic Implements from Plateau Gravels 

p 2 
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'were specimens which have been fashioned after the same 
type as some eoliths ” but more highly finished. ^ 

Since 1898 Dr. Blackmore has been anxious to get a more 
definite geological date for the eoliths, and has had the good 
fortune to find eoliths in the Elephas meridionalis gravels of 
Dewlish, in Dorset. He has generously placed the announce- 
ment of these discoveries at my disposal ; and the Victoria 
Institute has the honour of the first statement of these 
important facts. 

Dr, Blackmore’s statement to me by letter is as follows : — 
The Alderbury gravels were looked upon by Prestwich 
as a good example of Southern Drift. Before he had 
definitely arranged the various beds of gravel, they were 
looked upon as Pliocene, but the absence of fossils, shells, or 
mammals always left the question of age somewhat doubt- 
ful. They certainly rest upon the Bagshot Sands, are at a 
much higher level than the river drift, which furnishes both 
flint palaeolithic implements and a very good list of 
Pleistocene mammals and shells. 

There is one point worth noting : the Alderbury gravels 
are largely dug for road-metalling, and for the last twenty 
years search has been made for the ordinary palaeolithic 
type of implements both by myself, the workmen who dig 
the gravel, and other good field-geologists, but in vain. 
Nothing of this kind has turned up, although they are found 
in fair abundance in the lower-river-drift gravels of the 
neighbourhood. 

“ But since one’s eyes have learned to recognize eolithic 
forms and workmanship, plenty have been found in the 
Alderbury gravels at all levels, some 14 feet deep, which I 
have taken out of the gravel with my own hands. 

“ Being very anxious to fix the Pliocene age of these 
eoliths, rather more than a year ago I went down to Dewlish, 
in Dorset, with the express purpose of carefully examining 
the gravel which had furnished the remains of Elephas 
meridionalis^ as this was the one spot in the South of 
England wUch was regarded as a patch of Pliocene giuvel. 

‘‘The farmer, Mr. Kent, on whose land the elephant 
remains were found was fortunately known to me, and he 
furnished me with two or three labourers. A trench was 
opened through the deposit of gravel, and there was no 
difiiculty in finding eoliths, stained like the gravel, at the 
same level and associated with the elephant bones. This 
was to me most satisfactory and conclusive. 
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“I may add that my grandfather, Mr. Shorto, first 
obtained a molar of Elephas mericlionalia from this locality 
in 1813; and I was present when Mr. Mansel Pleydell and 
Rev. Osmond Fisher in 1887 (but then one^s eyes had not 
recognized eoliths) found the remains now in the Dorchester 
Museum. 

“ I have not yet published this fact, but you can make 
use of it, as it is, I believe, the best evidence of undoubted 
age yet known. The age of the plateau gravels is veiy 
difficult to fix; but I believe the presence of eoliths coupled 
with the absence of the usual river-drift type of palaeolithic 
implement to be a fact quite as eloquent as a Pliocene bone 
or shell. 

“ The character of the work on the flints is important. 
Eoliths are hacked^^ palaeoliths are chipped^ and neohths are 
flaked. Hacking, chipping, and flaking are the characteristics 
of the three stone periods. 

“ The colour of the flints varies. The dark and deeply 
stained yellow ones have clearlv been derived from an older 
gravel; on the other hand, tliose unstained or but little 
stained, and having the edges of the fractures but little 
water-worn, could not have travelled far, and are probably 
nearly, if not quite, contemporaneous with the deposit of the 
gravel.’* 

Here, then, we have a series of workers in different parts 
of England whose labours, whether in Kent, Wales, Norfolk, 
or Dorset, all lead to one and the same result. They all 
point to the Pre-Glacial age of man, and the labours of 
Mr. Abbott and Dr. Blackmore both place his remains dis- 
tinctly in the epoch of Elephas meridionalis. 

The question then remains what that epoch is to be 
called. 

Mr. H. B. Woodward’s summary of the Pliocene strata is 
as followst : — 

The Pliocene deposits of this country occur chiefly in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and they consist of shelly sand, gravel, 
and laminated clay. 


* This is genercUl^ true, but deeply ochreous plateau implements with 
small chippiuffs do occur from the Kent Plateau 450 to 600 feet O.D., 
and many neoTiths are rudely chipped, 
t Geology of England and Wates^ 2iid Ed., p. 456 
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The beds are subdivided as follows : — 

r Cromer Forest-Bed Series. 

Newer Pliocene. < Norwich Crag Series. 

LRed Crag. 

Older Pliocene. Coralline Crag. 

I do not propose to discuss the Crag Series here, but 
simply to point out that the Cromer Forest-Bed Series occurs 
immediately above the Weybourne beds* of the Norwich 
Crag, and below the Glacial beds. 

However, Prestwich points outf that the base-iiiie between 
the Pliocene period and the Quaternary or Pleistocene period 
is somewhat arbitrary. He places this base line at the top 
of that very variable deposit the Chillestbrd Clay and 
consequently includes the Forest-Bed with remains of 
E, meridioiialis^ in the Pleistocene period, as the lower 
member of the Westleton Series.} 

A list of the Forest-Bed flora and fauna is contained in 
Mr. C. Reid’s memoir on The Geology of the Country 
round Cromer^ pp. 62-80, and in Mr. E. T. Newton’s memoir 
on The Vertebrata of the Forest-Bed. ( GeoL Survey 
Memoirs^ 1882.) The absence of E. primigenius (mammoth) 
should be noted. 

If, then, we follow Prestwich, we shall class eolithic man 
as belonging to the early Pleistocene ; if, on the other hand, 
we follow Lyell, we shall regard him as of late Pliocene time. 
The geological facts of the case, however, are the really 
important points; the nomenclature, however useful as a 
framework for the scientific appreciation of those facts, is in 
this instance a secondary consideration. 

As Dr. Hicks pointed out in his last Presidential Address 
at the Annual Meeting of the Geological Society in 1898, 
“ all the evidence tends to show that the so-called Tertiary 
and Quaternary periods merged gradually one into the other, 
and were not separated by any great break in Britain. The 
higher mountains, before the close of the Tertiary period, 
must have been covered in part by ice and snow, and the 
so-called “ Glacial period ” can only have a chronological 
importance as indicating the increased intensity and climax 


* C. Keid, Oeology of the Country rownd Cromer, 1882, descriptions of 
sections, pp. 25-33 ; also Fig. 4, p. 33. 
t Geology, vol. ii, 1888, p. 441. 

} Ibid., pp. 422-446. 
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t)f that cold condition gradually ushered in at the earlier 
For the same reason there is no marked and definite, 
line separating the fauna of the Pliocene from that of tHe 
Pleistocene, for we find remains of the animals of the warmer 
period closely associated with those of the colder in the same 
deposits, and under conditions which show clearly that they 
lived in those areas at the same time.* 

I cannot do better than conclude this paper with the word 
of Professor Grenville A. J. Colef : — 

“ Surely the existence in the Pliocene period of a man-like 
animal capable of making implements is to many of us one 
of the highest probabilities. The close of the Pliocene period 
has nothing mystic or magical about it, nor is it likely that 
man sprang fully armed from glacial furrows. Let us ask 
ourselves candidly on which side of the question does 
probability lie.” 

In conclusion 1 have to thank Professor Rupert Jones, 
r.R.S., for loan of books and pamphlets, and also for critical 
help ; and Mr. Benjamin Harrison for access to and loan of 
his specimens. 


* Quart. Jmm. Geol. Soc., vol. liv, 1898, p. Ixxix. 
+ Nat, Science, October, 1896, p. 295. 
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APP® 


Geological Period. 

Geographical 
Conditions 
and Climate. 

Eauna. 


© 

Modern. 

Present day. 

Present. 


§ 

Neolithic Age. 

(3) Present day with 
addition of submarine 
forests round coast. 

Bos longifronst Owen, 



Post-Glacial. 


Wet epoch. | 
Cold and dry ! 
with glaciers. I 
Warm 
and moist. 

Bos primigenius^ Cuvier. 
Cervus tarandus^ Linn. 

(5) Elephas primigenius^ Blum. 
Rhinoceros tichorhinus^ Cuvier. 

(6) Elephas antiquus^ Falconer. 
Rhinoceros megarhinus^ Christol. 


s 

1 


.2 

is 




1 

s 

Glacial. 

1 

1 

& 

Increasing 

cold. 

Submergence. 

Marine 
boulder clay. 

Arctic. 


Newer Pliocene (1) 

Earl^ (^oJS^’(2). 

Pleistocene (Prest- 
wicb). 

Eolithic. 

Gradually 
growing colder. 
Mild 

at first (4). 

(7) Elephas meridionalis, Nesti. 
Rhinoceros leptorhinus, Cuvier. 



Kote . — Elephas meridionalis overlaps Elephas aniiquvsy as E, aniiqms 
overlaps Elephas primigenius^ but E, meridionalis and E* primigenitts did not 
co-exist. 

(IJ Judd’s Student* s Lgell, pp. 182, 3. 

(2) Prestwich, Oeology, vol. ii, p. 442. 

(3) Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain^ p. 254. Map. 

?41 Judd’s Student's Lyell, p. 170. 

(5) Probably an immigrant from India. Scliarff, Hist, of the European 
Fauna^ p. 253. 
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$rDix. 



Mora. 

Synchronism with other regions. 


Present. 

Wheat, barley, etc. 

f North American Stone Age. 

2. Bronze Age./ | Auetralien ” ” 

(^ Egyptian (partly) „ „ 

3. Polished Stone Epoch. 

4. Chipped Stone Epoch. 

Partly Arctic. 

Raised beaches and head. (8) Loess of the Continent. 
Low. and high-level (9) Belgian Caves, 

gravels. French Caves, 

German Caves, etc. 

Brixham Cave. 

Kent’s Hole Cave. 

Cresswell Caves. 

Hoxne Gravel. 

Selscy Bill. 

Arctic. 

Moel-Tryfaen (10) Scandinavia. 

Clyde Drift. North Germany. 

France. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Switzerland. 

North America. 
Nicaragua. 

North Africa. 

Gradually changing 
with increase of cold. 

Temperature at first. 

Plateau-gravels. (11) Pliocene of the Val 

Dewlish. d’Amo, Italy, and 

Cromer Forest.Bed. St. Prest, France. 


(6) Probably identical with Elephas Armeniacus, Scharff, op. ciV., p. 252. 

(7) Agrees in all essential characters with Elephas hpsudrictts, Scharff, 

op. cif,i p. 253. 

(8) Prestwich, Geology ^ vol. ii, p. 483 and p. 6. Table of Sedimentary 

Strata. 

(9) Ihid,^ pp. 498 and 604, Cave Clironology.” 

10) Ibid.^ chap, xxii. 

[ll) Prestwich, Quart. Journ. Oeol. Soc.^ vol. xlvi, 1890 ; Westleton Shingle 
paper, part ii, p. 174. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate 1. 

Fig. 1. 
Figs. 2, 3, 4. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 1. 
„ 2 . 
„ 3. 

Plate III. 
Figs. 1, 2, 3. 
Plate IV. 
Fig. 1. 





4. 


>» 


5. 


Plate V. 
Fig. 1. 


„ 

„ 3 . 

» 4 . 

Plate VI. 

Fig. 1. 

„ 2 . 

„ 3. 

„ 4 . 

« 5 . 


Flints flaked by frost. 

Waterloo Pit, Great Stukeley, Hunts. 

Morter^s Pit, Wells, Norfolk. 

Implements from Southern Drift, Alderbury, Wilts. 

In situ^ at depth 14 feet 1 

„ „ 6 „ y 325 feet O.D. 


Implements from Dewlish, Dorset, 350 feet O.D. 

From gravel with remains of E. Meridionalis, Nesti. 

Some suggested uses of Plateau Tools. 

Square “ sleeker,” Parsonage Farm, Ash, British Associa- 
tion, Pit II, in situ, below 6 feet in the gravel bed ; 
700 feet O.D. 

Square ^‘sleeker,” Shepherd’s Barn, Shoreham-in-Kent, 
500 feet O.D. 

Bound “sleeker,” Stockham Wood, Shoreham-in-Kent, 
. 600 feet O.D. 

Bound “sleeker,” Shepherd’s Barn, Shoreham-in-Kent, 
600 feet O.D. 

Double-shoulder scraper, small variety, Preston Hill, Shore- 
ham, Kent, 500 feet O.D. 

Borer, Scraper, Hammer. 

Borer, Great Northfield, Shoreham, Kent, 500 feet O.D. 

Obverse. 

„ „ „ „ „ Reverse. 

Scraper or rude spear-head. Sepham Heath, Shoreham, 
Kent, 600 feet O.D. 

Hand hammer, glacial gravels, Morter’s pit. Wells, Norfolk. 
(A.) Massive Plateau Implements. 

Bower Lane, Eynsford, Kent (bone crusher, etc.), 500 feet 
O.D. 

Parsonage Farm, Ash, Pit HI, in situ at 8 feet (pointed 
tool), 700 feet O.D. 

Well Hill; Shoreham, Kent, 600 feet O.D. 

(R) Small Plateau Implements with fine chipping. 
Sepham Heath, Shoreham, Kent (hollow i^raper), 600 feet 
O.D. 

Sepham Heath (pointed tool), 600 feet O.D. 
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Plate VII. 


Fig. 1. 


>» 

>» 


2 . 

3. 

4. 




5. 


OCHREOUS PLATBATT FLINTS MOSTLY PROM THE SURFACE 
WITH LiMONITB incrustations RBSBMBLINO THOSE FOUND 

in situ IN British Association pits at Parsonage 
Farm, South Ash. 

South Ash, 500 feet O.D. 

Shepherd^s Barn, 500 feet O.D. 

Ash, 700 feet O.D. 

Terry’s Lodge (from a shallow excavation), 770 feet O.D. 
Blean, 200 feet O.D. 


Note.— Plates II and III are figured from specimens in Dr. H. P. 
6lackmore’s collection. 

Plate VI, Fig. 2, and Plate VII, Figs. 1, 3, and 4, are from 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison’s collection. 

The rest are from my collection : those implements figured, except 
Plate V, Fig. 4 (found in 1898) were examined and approved by the late 
Sir Joseph Frestwich. 
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Discussion. 

The Ceathman. — Before inviting the Members present to com- 
mence the discussion, I may say that I think you have already* 
by your applause anticipated me in proposing a vote of thanks, 
which we all owe to the lecturer. 

It is a subject that I am not qualified to discuss — or hardly 
at ail — hut he has shown himself to be a perfect master of know- 
ledge respecting it, and he has given us a most valuable lesson in 
geology, as to the various formations in which these, flint imple- 
ments of different form and appearance are found. 

I will now ask Professor Rupert Jones to address the meeting. 

Professor Rupert Jones. — really cannot tell you anything 
more than Mr. Bullen himself has so clearly and definitely put 
before you. 

There are one or two little points on which I would say some- 
thing. 

As a geologist, I should have liked the author to have given 
more importance, in a popular kind of way, to the height of the 
Wealden dome that did exist. It is not so easy for people to 
fancy, or imagine, the real condition of things, as shown on the 
diagram ; but although it was some 2,000 or 3,000 feet in elevation, 
I believe, you must remember that the same movement, the 
same crush, the same lateral pressure that brought that up, as a 
mere crumple of a carpet, raised the Ardennes Mountains ten times 
as high. So that there is nothing so very wonderful in it to a 
geologist. 

Eoliths and palaaoliths sometimes seem to be almost muddled 
up together — not by our friend the author, but by people in 
general. As a matter of fact they are found together in some 
cases, though not quite undistinguished ; but they may be 
found in one place together, and people say they are all of one 
form ; but eoliths are the very earliest condition in which a 
man can use a clean flint stone, or pebble, with slight degrees 
of modification which are necessary to make it useful. The palm- 
oliths have been still more mixed up, and possibly people who 
made the palseoliths were making eoliths originally in the same 
way, and therefore you find the two together. 
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Again, neolitbs are only a complete and finished form of 
p^moliths with their smoothly polished surfaces and edges. 
Still, they are practically distinguishable ; but sometimes they 
are found together, and then people are led to confuse them. But 
really I think we ought to realize that these stone implements, 
whatever they are (and the older the better), are really historical 
evidence, that they are the best historical evidence, when you 
can deBne their places of deposit that is, which gives their age, and 
that they are better than papyrus, better than papers or parch- 
ments of history. Why ? Because history has been re-written, 
altered, and amended, altogether losing its character of exact 
truth. Whereas these, wherever they are found, tell us at once 
what they are, and where they come from, and how they were 
made. (Applause.) 

Mr. Stopes, in response to the Chairman, said : I am much 
indebted to you for having the privilege of joining in the 
discussion of this exceedingly interesting and most able paper. 
I have only one fault to find with it, and that is that it is 
altogether too much to be discussed in the limited time at our 
disposal. As a consequence, without going over the whole 
ground, which I would like to do, in the few remarks I offer, I 
will confine myself to two or three points. 

I much regret that the author has not emphasized the point 
that is so rarely realized by people now, viz., that they are living 
in “ the stone age.” So much time is expended needlessly, and 
somewhat fruitlessly, in attempting to define a former age in 
which men have lived and have worked. A very great deal of 
effort is made to define, if possible, the limits within which men 
have lived, and everyone seems to ignore the fact that we still 
live in “ the stone age,” that wo have people living with us who 
know little of the use of metals, and who until recently were 
as ignorant of the earth as the people we are discussing when we 
speak of the stone age now. 1 think we should remember that 
many have come to the conclusion that man lived long ago, and 
it would be better to attempt to define more truthfully the 
conditions under which he did live. 

I am glad that this discussion carries us back to the early 
pleistocene. I think it is a pity that all collectors are not 
geologists, and I will go a step farther and say that it is a still 
greater pity that all geologists are not collectors. They have 
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often had the opportunity of collecting information, and if they 
had written out a list and had kept it, we should have been 
saved much that is now extremely doubtful and upon which there 
is conflict of opinion. 

I have up hesitation in expressing the belief that pleistocene 
man did exist, for the reason that will eventually be found — that 
some of these stones on the table were made by pleistocene 
man in pleistocene times. I think there is not a stone here 
that was not made by man, for though they bear signs of 
natural agency there is much that shows man’s handiwork 
— that they were finished and used by man for a variety of 
purposes, and the evidence of use is evidenced by the signs of 
wear on them. 

I have brought with me some stones, not being cei'tain wli ether 
Mr. Bullen would have some. Here is one, which is still more 
interesting than those other two on the table. It is the same 
shape and form, but this was originally made by plateau man. 
It has a ferruginous coating. 

[The speaker here exhibited and explained the features of his 
specimens, including neolithic, palesolithic, and eolithic samples.] 

Professor Langhorne Orchard. — We shall all agree in thanking 
Mr. Bullen for his interesting paper. 

I was very much struck, as he went along, with what may be 
called hasty generalizations. Some stones are supposed to be the 
work. of man, and it is inferred that if others are like them they 
too must be the work of man. Some stones which appear to be 
human implements are found in the early pleistocene, and it is at 
once conceived that man must have lived in the early pleistocene. 
That is a style of argument which enthusiasts are very apt to 
adopt ; but I think we ought to be very greatly on our guard in 
that kind of thing. Perhaps nothing has more hindered the 
progress of science in the past than hasty generalizations. Professor 
Huxley well remarked that a scientific man is very careful in saying 
that he knows a thing in the absence of very complete evidence. 
Professor Rupert Jones made a good remark in the same direction 
— that in some levels you find together palmolithic, neolithic, and 
eolithic. Along with implements made by the old Egyptians and 
other men of not very great geological antiquity you find these 
very things, and you conclude that because they are in the same 
level they are of the same age ? “ No, not on that account, ’*> you 
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say. What right have yon to do it on any other ? I think we 
sAall see with Professor Prestwich that man cannot possibly be 
assigned to an earlier time than the pleistocene. As to the real 
antiquity of man, I think, on competent authority,* it has com- 
pletely broken down in every case where it has been attempted to 
assign man to an earlier date than post-glacial times. 

Professor E. Hull. — I should like to say a word with regard to 
the age of these plateau gravels. I have studied them a good 
deal in various places — the Isle of Wight, at a level of 400 feet 
above the sea, and the counties south of the Thames amongst, 
others — and I have satisfied myself that they are certainly not of 
pliocene age. We know what the pliocene strata of the East of 
England are very well, but these are entirely different— different 
in position, and different in character — and the conclusion I have 
come to is that they are really neither the early pleistocene nor 
the pliocene, but that they represent the middle pleistocene, in 
other words, the inter-glacial stage. They are representative of 
those beds which, in the North of England and Wales, rise to a 
level of 1,100 and 1,200 feet with sea shells of existing species. 
If you go south the level decreases and descends to 600 and 400 
feet in Hants and Dorset, at which height the}" are very definitely 
shown in central Isle of Wight at St. George’s Downs. They are 
separated from the pliocene beds by that great deposit of early 
boulder clay, or early glacial drift, which is not represented in 
the South of England at all, but which constitutes an important 
member of pleistocene series in the North of England, Scotland, 
and the West of Ireland. 

I accept these specimens on the word of Mr. Bullen and Mr. 
Stopes as nnquestionably the work of human art; but I would 
take a caveat in assigning them to the early pleistocene, and a 
fortiori to the pliocene age. I do not think the evidence that Mr. 
Bullen has afforded is at all convincing, and I do not think thai 
he would himself say that it was convincing with regard to the 
early pleistocene age. 

On the other hand, I venture to think that they are really 
representative of the middle or inter-glacial period, when there 


* Professor McKenny Hughes, F.R.S. 
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was the great submergence of the British Islands over the whole 
area, and when these gravel beds were deposited. * 

The Chairman. — Before I ask ihe lecturer to reply 1 would ask 
him if he has seen something which illustrates the deposit in the 
form of the large and varied collection of stone axes in the 
Antiquarian Museum of Stockholm. It is a remarkable collec- 
tion. I do not express an opinion as to their age ; but they are 
contained in a room as large as this, with glass cupboards all 
round the walls and up to the ceiling. The colours are very 
remarkable, from a bright orange, brown, and yellow to white. 
It is a perfect study of beauty to see them, whatever opinions 
there may be as to their antiquity. 

Mr. Martin L. Rouse. — I think the lecturer stated, in regard 
to the colour of this deposit, that the chocolate colour indicated 
an immense period of weathering ; but, as a fact, are not stones 
found in these gravels of all colours ? In my garden I have been 
picking up silicious stones for some time past, and I have found 
them red right through, sometimes with black exteriors, and 
.sometimes with yellow. I understood him to say that these axes 
were of such enormous age because they turned to that red colour ; 
but may they not have obtained that red colour from the banks ? 
I only put it as a question. Would he give us evidence for being 
pleistocene ? 

The Rev. R. A. Bullen, in reply, said ; With regard to the 
pleistocene age of these implements, I thought I had carefully 
guarded myself against saying anything about “pleistocene” or 
*“ pliocene.” I said that the important point in regard to these 
implements was that Dr, Blackmore has found worked flints in 
•gravel that came from the Blephas meridionalis bed, Dewlish, Dorset, 
that pachyderm died out before the glacial age, and there is no 
evidence of its having existed into the glacial age. The only real 
evidence we have that mao existed before the glacial age is from 
fhe Forest-Bed in the north of Norfolk, of which we know the 
:geological. age, and if we find man’s implements in connection 
with remains of Elephas meridionalis, we say that man lived at 
the time of the Elephas meridionalis. 

I cannot agree with Professor Orchard that there are any 

hasty generalizations” in my paper. They are simply state- 
ments of fact. 

Professor E. Hull, in reply to Mr. Rouse, explained that h^ 
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intended to say, in regard to the boulder clay, that the excessive 
cf>ld in the South of England in the pleistocene period wouW have 
been quite sufl&cient to destroy the Elephas meridionalis if it 
existed at that time. 

• The Rev. R. A. Bullen (continuing) said: Anything that 
Professor Hull states commands great respect, but these plateau- 
gravels of Kent are so far removed in their relative position from 
demonstrably pleistocene gravel that we must consider them to be 
pre-glacial. I do not care whether you call them pre-glacial or not ; 
but they certainly have nothing to do with the mid-pleistocene, 
and if Professor Hull studied the evidence on the spot I think he 
would come to the same conclusion. It is such a tremendously 
wide subject that we must be guided by the opinions of 
specialists. 

I have never had the pleasure of seeing the museum at Stock- 
holm. That is a great pleasure to come, I hope. As far as I 
understand, ^the implements of which the Chairman spoke are 
of neolithic age. I think all those who have to do with this 
subject will say they are not masters of it as yet, but just simply 
students. 

The proceedings terminated. 


Q 



OEDINARY MEETING * 

David Howard, Esq., D.L., F.C.S., in the Chair. 

r 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following paper was read by Mr. Theophilus G. Pinches in the 
absence of the Author : — 

A VISIT TO THE IIITTITE CITIES EYUK AND 
BOGHAZ KEOY. By Rev. G. E. White, MarsovaD, 
Turkey. 

“f^INE spring weather and fine Turkish courtesy from 
Jj officials, local boys, and villagers, supplied tbe out- 
ward conveniences for the interesting visit named above, 
and made by three young Americans of the Marsovan 
missionary circle in March, 1898. The first night was 
spent at Chorum, near the junction of the three ancient 
provinces of Pontus, Galatia, and Cappadocia, and the let 
chapter of I Ep. of St. Peter furnished suitable devotional 
reading that evening. 


i 



FIG. 1.— “THE BRIDAL CHAMBER.” EXCAVATION NEAR ALAJA. 

{From photograph by Rev. 0. E. White, 


* March 4th, 1901. 
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^ The next day, an hour before reaching Eyuk, we came to 
Kaloh Hissar, Castle Wall, a double peak rising 500 to 600 
feet above the plain, with a village of Circassian refugees 
from Russia at its foot. The peak has some of the crumbling 
masonry so common in Turkey, but at the summit we found 
something diiferent. On the topmost of four steps, cut in 
the rock, once sat an idol, or a human figure nearly life- 
sized, the feet resting on the third step and cut from the 
same stone that formed the step. The feet are broken off at 
the ankles now, and the rest of the figure is gone. The toes 
of the shoes are round, not sharp pointed or up-turned 
according to the usual Hittite custom, bnt the Hittites did 
not carve all their shoes with sharp up-turned points, and 
the conclusion seems natural that Kaloh Hissar also was a 
Hittite shrine in the times of the Old Testament. 

Eyuk, meaning in Turkish, ‘‘ mound,” is built upon a low 
level mound, in which the villagers say strange stones are 
sometimes found when they dig for the foundations of 
dwellings. At one corner of the town the stones remain 
exposed that once formed a temple, wonderful not for its 
size or beauty, but for its age and the peculiar character of 
the Hittite sculpture. Of the building nothing worthy the 
name is left save the outline of a room about 25 x 30 feet 
square. But the entrance is still guarded by two huge 
basalt stones some twelve feet high, the face of each of 
which is carved into the form of a sphinx, with fillet across 
the forehead, ear-rings, necklace, and wing-like attachments 
from the head to the sides of the body. There is a striking 
resemblance to the pictures that come from Egypt. On the 
inner wall of the sphinx at the right as one enters the 
temple, is a double-headed eagle with a hare in either talon, 
and a human figure above, almost or quite life-size, supported 
by a foot, resting on the double head of the eagle. On the 
left was a similar carving, now almost effaced. 

The entrance is approached by a double line of huge basalt 
stones forming a dromos, which presently turns a sharp angle 
to the right and left. Two processions approaching tne 
temple are represented on these walls. They are a series 
of human figures cut in bas-relief on the face of the stones 
about three feet high. They are mostly clad in tunics 
reaching to the knees, with sometimes a loose cloak draped 
from the shoulders to the feet, skull-cap with a horn in front 
reminding one of the Egyptian ureeus, shoes (usually) turned 
up at the point, and the figures have large noses and large 

Q 2 
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ear-rings. One figure has either a long tassel on a closf^- 
fitting cap, or hair depending in a closely-tied queue ; cither 
supposition favours a Mongol origin for the Hittites, for the 
first resembles the custom of the Turks ; the second that of 
Chinamen. Such customs of dressing the hair or covering 
the head are very persistent in the Orient. 

In one case a priest seems to be ministering before an 
altar, another priest is dragging a ram by the horn, with 
three more rams in the field behind and above ; another 
pours a libation upon the foot of a seated goddess. One 
figure is playing a guitar, another blowing a horn, several 
have each a lituus, a musical instrument, depending from the 
hand ; a man climbs a ladder half higher than himself and 
consisting of seventeen rounds. One of the great stone 
blocks exhibits six similar figures marching ; two have bulls, 
one with something on his back, perhaps an altar ; and there 
are two lions on blocks that have been displaced from the 
series — the lion is the most characteristic animal of Hittite 
sculpture. The whole scene seems to be clearly religious, 
not political or military, and is attributed by Professor Sayce 
to the thirteenth century before Christ. 

Eyuk and Boghaz Keoy are five hours apart, and the 
latter was evidently a great capital. It is suggested that it 
was the cool summer abode oi the kings of the Hittites,^' 
who were natives of this region, but operated in Syria or 
elsewhere in winter. The space enclosed by a wall is over 
a mile long by a half mile broad, and contains remnants ot 
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three castles and three palaces. From the top of the wall to 
^at was the bottom of the moat in places exceeds 150 feet 
in a straight line. These walls were built without mortar, 
the great rampart of earth being topped by a double-faced 
wall of large cut stones, the space oetween being packed 
with rubble. The outer upper edge of each cut stone has a 
little turned-up ledge, which prevents the stone laid upon it 
from slipping outward, while its fellows on either side and 
the rubble behind kept it from moving in those directions. 
The outer slope of the walls is in some places paved with 
flat stones, which both held the earth and would place 
invaders at the mercy of defenders. The principal palace 
was of the form of an Oriental inn, with a series of rooms 
about a large central court. Near by is an overturned chair 
or throne mounted upon and between two lions. 

Boghaz Keoy has but one inscription, Nishan Tash, a 
lettered stone face six feet by eighteen in size, but, sad 
to say, this is defaced beyond decipherment. We were 
fortunate however in securing some fragments of cuneiform 
tablets (Fig. 2) and seals, probably Hittite or Mycenean. One 
of these last had a figure 4 in the centre, surrounded by 
rope- work and with a loop at the back for passing a cord 
through. We found also a whorl of the sort found in such 
numbers by Dr. Schliemann at Troy. 

One of the spots we found most interesting is an abrupt 
rock called ‘‘ School Rock,” two slopes of which have been 
hewn into the shape of bowling floors. The larger, about 
18 by 30 feet, and as nearly semi-circular as the configura- 
tion of the rock permits, forms quite an auditorium. The 
rock faces are cut down eight feet, and decorated with 
striated lines, and the floor is a series of low broad tiers or 
stairs. At the focal point the rock has been drilled with 
several holes, where tlie platform of players or the bench of 
a judge might easily have been erected. The whole is a 
rough but distinct form of a theatre, and the query at once 
arose. Have we not here a copy of the original of that 
famous structure, the Greek theatre? If the Hittites of 
Cappadocia could make sphinxes like those of Egypt, 
correspond in cuneiform characters with the people of 
Mesopotamia, and amuse themselves with playthings of a 
kind more abundantly used at Troy, how natural for them 
to pass on to the Greeks anything of their own worth while 
copying, for the Greeks to improve upon ? Here is a small 
jough assembly hall, within the walls of a capital and near 
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the throne, why not a model to the Greek? The suggestion 
is made for what it may be woi*th. t 

The most important sculptures at Boghaz Keoy are those 
of Yazili Kaza, two miles from the ancient town. Here 
again the design is devotional, not military. The larger of 
two rock galleries contains on its sides a double procession 
meeting in the middle. The figures are like those at Eyuk, 
but more in number and of greater variety. The skull-cap 
gives place to high and flat-topped, or high and conical caps, 
the peak sometimes drawn forward in the “ Phrygian style. 
Lions, tigers, and double-headed eagles support various 
human forms. Others stand on mountain summits, or on 
the heads of men. At the head of the two processions, 
which contain more than three score figures, a priest and a 
priestess of gigantic size meet each other with peculiar 
symbols in their hands. Would that the key to all this 
were known to us; that Ave understood what were the 
thoughts in the minds of the men who carved these images 
in the rocks long before the time of our Lord ! The Hittites 
faded from history 700 B.O. 

The smaller of the Yazili Kaya rock galleries contains 
other figures like those in the larger. One interesting series 
of twelve men seem to be reapers, each with his sickle over 
his shoulder, but they may be soldiers marching with swords. 
Many places in the region Avere described to us by the 
villagers as having ‘ridols and writing,” or “lions and dogs,” 
etc., some that we were able to examine yielding nothing 
interesting. Rock-hewni tombs Avith Doric columns, and a 
spiral stairway cut through solid rock doAvn to a river, but 
Avith no trace of a castle above, aroused our curiosity. 

One place, hoAvever, the village of Eski Yapar, one hour 
west of Alaja, deserves special mention. It is built like 
Ejmk on a flat mound in an open plain, and discovers 
peculiar stones to the inhabitants when they dig. Apparently 
the (Mhris of an Oriental village occupied for generations 
had lifted the very site of the place uj) to the height of a 
man above the plain. Here we found several Greek inscrip- 
tions on stones used as tombstones, perhaps a thousand 
years ago. A round column inverted and half buried proved 
to be a Roman milestone with the name Caesar plainly to be 
read on it. Apparently it was a milestone of Antoninus 
Pius, well nigh two thousand years ago, set up to guide 
travellers on roads long since forgotten. Then a villager 
invited us to look at a queer stone built into the corner of 
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his house, and there we found cut in red sandstone rock 
another figure of a lion. This one had lost its head, and 
being set up on its tail occupied an awkward and uncomfort- 
able position for so noble an animal and so valuable an 
archgeological specimen. For what can it be but another 
Hittite lion made and left more than three thousand years ago ? 

That little village of Redhead, “ Shiite ” Turks, with 
its relics of three other peoples with their mighty govern- 
ments, their races, languages, religions, customs, and 
civilizations distinct one from another, and a thousand 
years apart, and with Doric and Ionic capitals in the near 
vicinity, is an example of what is waiting for the spade of 
the explorer, and the genius of the archseologist in the soil 
of Asia Minor. 

Note. — Two plaster casts, and a photograph of one of them will be 
exhibited. They are now in the hands of Mr. Theophilus G. Pinches, 
who has kindly undertaken to give his views of the language at the 
meeting of the Institute to be held on the 4th of March. — E. H.. 


Then there is this letter from Mr. White which has been 
received by the Institute ; — 

“ Anatolia College, 

“ Marsovan, Turkey in Asia, 

“ February V^th, 1901. 

“ Professor Dr. Edward Hull, 

Secretary, the Victoria Institute, London. 

** Mt Dear Sir, — Since writing my paper on the Hittite cities 
Eyuk and Boghaz Keoy, scheduled to be read before the Institute 
March 4th, I have had the opportunity of another visit to Kaleh 
Hissar. On the top of the sharp peak mentioned in my paper, 
and near the staircase and broken feet, I saw a seat or saddle 
mounted between two lions which are looking upward. The 
whole is worn with time and moss-covered, but the two lions’ 
heads, with nose, nostrils, mouth, cheeks, forehead, mane, and ears, 
finished in square corners were unmistakable. Near by are two 
mounds, apparently artificial and believed by the natives to 
contain buried antiquities. Many coins are found in the fields 
about. These lions’ heads can hardly be other than Hittite. It 
was the throne of a Hittite prince. 

“I send you this item thinking that you might like to give it a 
place along with my paper, which I trust may draw out interesting 
information from some of the able scholars connected with the 
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Institute. I should be very glad to know of any other important 
facts brought out in connection with the subject on March 4th. • 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“G. E. White.” 


Dr. Pinches continued. — Here are two casts of the fragment 
of a tablet found by the writer on the spot. Some of the audience 
may like to see a drawing, which has been made by somebody in 
America, giving the characters as he saw them. Professor Hull, 
our Secretary, was kind enough to lend me this photograph, which 
shows better what a fragment of a tablet is like, and from that 
and the casts (principally the casts) I have been able to make a 
copy of the inscription. I have also written a few notes on it 
which I will read. By the kindness of our Secretary I received 
a photograph of the small fragment of tablet referred to rather 
more than a fortnight ago. The width is about 2§ by 2 inches, 
and it has remains of ten lines of writing, in a style resembling 
the Babylonian of the tablets of Cappadocia and certain of the 
tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, especially those which are regarded as 
having been sent from Mesopotamia and the districts to the 
north of Syria. The following is a reproduction of my copy : — 
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4 - 4 
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COPE OP THE TABLET PBOM BOOHAZ EEOY, MADE BY T. O. PINCHES FBOM 

THE CASTS. 


* Or f perhaps part of 
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Transcription. 

1 -qa(?)- 

2 bit Da-a giStin pa-is-si (?) 

3 garru (?) giS had it-ta-ab-zi 

4 au da pa iz-zi ta-a§-ti-ia 

5 u alu Ne-ri (?) -iq-qa §er-ru 

6 bU?) u (?) kit e-te-nl (?) -it III §ii (?) . . 

7 ya-ah-hi dan kit i-§i-in 

8 a- . . . -zi mar §ar bit Tah-hi (?) 

9 ka-ru-u 

10 


In the above transcription it has been found impossible to 
reproduce the words as they ought to be read, and it must there- 
fore be regarded as in every respect provisional^ and simply 
indicating, therefore, the way in which the characters have been 
identified. It goes, therefore, without saying, that if the 
language is not Semitic, the words hit, “ house’*; sarru, “king”; 
dlu, “ city ” ; and mdr sar hit, “ son of the king of the house of ” 
(lino 8) ; are not properly transcribed, for the simple reason that 
the native equivalents in this case are not known. The tran- 
scription of the third word in line 2 (gistin) being Akkadian, is 
also probably incox’recfc. 

Though the transcription of the words above quoted may not 
be right, their translation, on the other hand, is more certain 
than that of any other word which the fragment contains. It 
will be seen from this that there is a reference to “the house 
. . . of wine” (or, possibly, “to the house of the vine”), 
whilst the third line seems to have the word for king and also, 
probably, for “scepti^e” (^j gts had). The fifth line has 
the name of a city which seems to be fairly certain, namely, 
Neriqqa. 

The division-line probably indicates a fresh paragraph, with a 
more or less decided change of subject. If the last character of 
the sixth line be correctly read, we have either the phonetic 
complement of the word for “ three,” or the ending hi, indicating 
the adverbial numeral, “thrice.” Line 8 has apparently the 
mutilated name of “ the son of the king,” which, if the broken 
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wedge following the yj, a, be the determinative prefix for the 
name of a man, is probably to be completed A.-zi, T6 

all appearance the name of the district over which his father 
ruled was Bit-tahhi, though the reading of the first component 
(hU) is doubtful on account of the uncertainty as to what the 
language of the fragment is, and the last syllable is in the same 
case on account of the mutilation of the inscription. 

It will thus be seen that there is every probability that the 
fragment is historical, and its arrangement would suggest that it 
was in the form of annals. 

With regard to the language there is considerable doubt. 
Besides the words transcribed as if they were Semitic, but which 
may, as has been already stated, have been pronounced in an 
entirely different way, there are several others, phonetically 
written, which are not impossibly Semitic. These are ittahzi 
(resembling a verbal form with inserted i), izzi (which may be a 
noun or an adjective), iastia (which resembles an Assyro- 
Babylonian noun with the suffixed possessive pronoun of the first 
person), serru^ and karil (both of which resemble nouns). Besides 
this, etenit and iHn might also be Semitic (verbal forms). Con- 
cerning the numeral “ three ” or “ third '' in line 6 I have already 
spoken. 

On the other hand, wa-a, an da j?a, the combination of charac- 
ters at the beginning of line 6, and the greater part of line 7, if 
not the whole, have a non-Semitic look. A comparison of the 
letter in the language of Arzapi or Arzawa from Tel-el-Amarna 
shows an inscription written in a precisely similar style of 
writing, and containing Words which have some likeness to 
Semitic expressions, but which are certainly not Semitic, and 
are to all appearance not by any means so numerous. There is 
little or nothing, however, in the inscription from Arzapi which 
throws light upon the fragment now under consideration, though 
this may be simply due to the fact that the former is a letter, 
whilst the latter is apparently historical, and on that account 
would naturally contain entirely different words and phrases.* 

* An examination of the copies published by M. Chantre from the 
pens of Boissier, Delitzsch, and Scheil shows that in the other tablets 
found at Boghaz Keoy there are not only Semitic words (one, in an 
inscription which seems to contain forecasts, seems to be the Assyro- 
Babvlonian word irdtU “pregnant women”), but words having a Semitic 
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After writing the above, I went this afternoon to the British 
Museum to consult a book by Ernest Chantre, entitled Mission en 
Ca'p'padoce, Unfortunately the Museum reading-room was closed ; 
but Mr. Fortescuo, the Keeper of the Department of Printed 
Books, at once took me into the large room at the back of the 
reading-room, and after some delay, as the book was in the 
possession of one of my former colleagues in the Department of 
Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities, I obtained it; but unfortu- 
nately the waiting consumed the amount of time I thought to 
•devote to that book. I did, however, what I could in the time at 
my disposal, and compared the copy I had made with the frag- 
ments (which are rather numerous) described by M. Chantre. 
Those fragments contained, as far as I could see in a short time, 
the same kind of inscriptions, and there were also remarks on 
them by M. Boissier, the Swiss Assyriologist, and Professor 
Delitzsch, and copies of the inscriptions. Some of them were by 
Professor Delitzsch, and his copies I found to be by far the best. 
The texts differ much in character, and the opinion expressed 
seemed to be that they were not historical and not contracts; 
nor were they letters, but religious texts. If that be the case, we 
have something here which differs from the known documents, 
because this inscription seems to be, on account of its mention- 
ing the name of a son of a king, historical, more or less, or it may 
be part of a letter. 

With regard to the language, as I have indicated, it is similar 
to the idiom of the ancient city, called in the tablet I have 
mentioned Arzapi,* and possibly akin to Hittite; but whether it 
is the same as Hittite, or only akin to it, I am not in a position to 
say. Professor Delitzsch’s signature, I noticed, was not at the end 


appearance, and also (as was to be expected) ideographs which are used 
as in Semitic Babylonian inscriptions, and which may have been read 
with their Babylonian pronunciation, t.c., as words borrowed from that 
language. It is also worthy of note that one of the inscriptions 
published in M. Chantre’s book contains, as there stated, the name of 
Sargon (probably the BabylonLan ruler of about 3800 b.c.). Another of 
these inscriptions, moreover, seems to refer to the sceptre-bearer of 
Sargon, and an official with a similar title may occur in line 3 of the 
fragment now published, in which case the first character would be that 
for “ man,” not “ king.” If, however, the reading of the copy and the 
transcription be correct, the line in question probably means “ the king 
took (held, or something similar) the sceptre.” 

* Or Arzawa, as it is genemlly read. 
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of the statement containing that section, hut at the end of the 
next section — ^but perhaps his signature covers both of them ; and 
his opinion was that the safer coarse, at present, was to say 
nothing with regard to the language, and I feel, in view of the 
opinion of such an eminent authority, I cannot go very far wrong 
if I follow his example. 

With regard to the position of Arzapi, M. Chantre says: — 
‘‘Faut-il rapprocher le nom d’Arzapi de celui d’Anazarba, ville 
de Cilicie ? II est impossible de formuler autre chose que des 
conjectures. Rien malheureusement ne vient encore confirmer 
rhypothese de M. Theodore Reinach, suivant laquelle il faudrait 
placer les Mitanniens (Mati^nes) dans la r%ion moiitagneuse de 
Boghaz-Koui.** The names Arzapi and Anazarba, however, are 
not quite so much alike as one would wish; it is hardly likely 
that the earlier form of tiie name of a city would be shorter than 
the later form ; but there may be something in it, and the sug- 
gestion made by M. Reinach that the language was spoken in 
Cilicia. 

The Chairman. — We have to thank the author of the paper for 
a very interesting communication. These fragments of Hittite 
literature and chronology, which are being so constantly investi- 
gated, open up some very interesting points. It is a very 
difficult study, and I am sure we have to thank the author 
and Mr. Pinches for the contributions they have given to this 
important subject, upon which we shall be very glad to hear 
remarks. 

I.‘iTbe Secretary (Professor Edward Hull, LL.D.).-— Before the 
discussion commences, perhaps you will allow me to say a word as 
regards the manner in which these very interesting inscriptions, 
or casts taken from them, came under the notice of the Institute. 

The Rev. Mr. White is an American missionary in Turkey in 
Asia; like many missionaries scattered over those countries, he 
has not confined his labours to the first object of his mission, but 
he has also endeavoured, by personal observation, to add to the 
sum of human knowledge of ancient times in the countries in 
which he labours. 

This short paper was sent to the Institute by Mr. White, and 
I at once submitted it to Professor Sayce, who happened then to 
be in England. I wished, before he left, to have his opinion upon 
its merits as a paper to be submitted to the Institute, and he 
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kindly read it and sent it back saying, “ Certainly ; read it by all 
means. We are very anxious to have as much information as. we 
possibly can on Hittite remains and inscriptions.” Here it is, and 
we are again fortunate in having such a high authority as 
Mr. Pinches, who so kindly undertook to read the paper this 
evening, and to draw up some notes of his own regarding its 
character and relation to other countries, and the language in 
which the inscriptions are given. 

I feel sure we are all highly indebted to the author and to Mr. 
Pinches for what they have done in this matter. 

Mr. Rocjse. — I feel deeply indebted on this subject, as we all 
do, and very grateful to the author of the paper and to Mr. 
Pinches for contributing so much to our knowledge of this 
ancient part of the world ; and I should like to add a few general 
remarks in the nature of links with other discoveries. 

First of all, when Mr. Arthur Evans brought back from the 
island of Crete, in the year 1894, a number of works of art which 
he attributed to the Caphtorim, he had, amongst those things, a jar 
on which there was a representation of two men, apparently nude, 
but with very long pointed shoes. They also wore very long hair 
and beards. I suppose they were fishermen who had cast off 
their “fishers’ coats,” but nevertheless kept on their shoes to 
guard their feet from the sharp rocks. It appears these men had 
been found portrayed in Egypt and were there called Caphtorim. 
Moreover, he showed us by the language he had found on many 
of these porcelain vessels in the caves of Mount Ida that the 
writing of that people greatly resembled the Hittite characters. 
Further, he observed that the Bible several times calls the 
Philistines Cherethim, which he reads as only another name for 
Cretans. He thinks that Crete was “ the isle of Caphtor,”* and 
that in Crete, as he put it, we have the Philistines at home. 
Last year I had the pleasure of listening to him again at the 
British Association; and his researches had then raised the 
number of hieroglyphic signs from seventy to a hundred. A 
linear system of writing to a small extent founded on this 
prevailed more considerably at Knossos; but the hieroglyphic, 
with its resemblance to the Hittite, was in his judgment the 
alphabet of the original Cretan stock — “the Eteocretans of the 


* J er. xlvii, 4 (R. V. and Heb.). 
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Odyssey.’* Moreover, in the pointed shoes we seem to have a link 
supplied between these Caphtorim and the Hittites; in whic^ 
case we have a confirmation of Holy Scripture which shows us 
that these people were, anciently, related to each other. 

There is another curious point. We are told twice here, I 
think, that there has been found a donble-headcd eagle inscribed 
on the rocks. The Tell-Amarna tablets and the inscriptions 
found in the ancient Hittite empire show us that the Hittites 
spoke a language similar to Turkish — an Altai language. The 
Turks originally, as we know, inhabited the Altai mountains; 
and a vast number of people speaking a similar language to the 
Turks are settled round the Altai mountains, and the Turkomans 
of Turkestan are held to belong to the same ethnic branch. We 
know that the Tartars, as they have been called in later times, 
overran Eussia in the early and middle ages, and held sway over 
Russia for several centuries. Must the double-headed eagle, then, 
which the Russians now have as their symbol, be derived from 
the Turko-Tartars and these Hittites, who lived on the borders of 
Cappadocia ? 

In regard to musical instruments that have been referred to, it 
is very interesting to find that these ancient people used musical 
instruments. We used to be told that the Egyptians only played 
the cisti’a, which was something like a baby’s rattle ; but after- 
wards there were discovered harps with fourteen strings, which 
goes to confirm the story of Miriam and the Israelitish women 
praising the Lord with musical instruments. I see in the paper 
the lituus is called a musical instrument. I always thought it 
was a crook which the augurs used for divining in some way. 
I daresay that is merely a misprint. 

There is a statement here, speaking of the figures found carved 
on the rock at Eyuk, “ one figure has either a long tassel on a 
close-fitting cap, or hair depending in a closely- tied queue. 
Either supposition favours a Mongol origin for the Hittites, for 
the first resembles the custom of the Turks ; the second that of 
Chinamen.” Of course we have not seen those pictures so we 
cannot hope to discriminate; but I think it is a mistake to talk of 
the Turks and Chinamen as if they belonged to the same race. 
Philologists do not, so far as I know, ever classify the Chinese 
language with the Turkish. So far as I know Chinamen have a 
still more differing type of language. 
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The Chairman. — If there are any other remarks to be made we 
stall be very glad to hear them. 

A letter has reached ns which was to be read. We rather 
wish it had been typed, as it is rather difficult to read without 
preliminary examination. 

The Secretary. — The letter in question is from the Rev. Dr. 
Walker, who, I am sorry to say, is laid up by illness. He takes 
great interest in the subject, and he has sent us a long communi- 
cation, but from my ignorance of this particular subject I cannot 
read it without great difficulty, which would take up much of 
your time. 

I would humbly suggest that those who send in communications 
should kindly get them typed. It is a simple and cheap process, 
and makes communications absolutely as legible as if they were 
printed. 

Mr. Pinches. — I do not think I have much to say in reply. 
Naturally, not being the author of the paper, I cannot speak of 
its contents as I should like to do. I have not been to the part 
to which he refers, and which he has visited ; and unfortunately 
I have not had time enough to read certain books on the subject 
which I should have liked to do, especially that by M. Chantre, 
to whom I have referred, who has written a very important 
work upon it, but it is rather too voluminous to master in a short 
time, especially when one has other occupations. Then, I believe, 
Ramsay has been there and has written about it, but I am not 
quite certain on that point. 

There are one or two points that have been mentioned by 
Mr. Rouse to which I think I might refer. First as to the double- 
headed eagle. It is a very remarkable thing that that eagle, 
which is found on a great many monuments of Hittite origin, has 
its counterpart on a statue which is rather far from the Turki, 
and which was the centre of Hittite civilization, viz., the ancient 
Babylonian city of Lagash. From that place a large number of 
very important antiquities have been, as will be remembered by 
many, obtained by the French Government, and on some of the 
sculptures the double-headed eagle is shown. 

I have also been studying, for the last year or so, a very 
important collection of Babylonian tablets from that spot, viz., 
Lagash — now Tel-lo — belonging to Loid Amherst of Hackney, 
and I have paid special attention to the mutilated cylinder seals 
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with which those documents are impressed. On several of 
these I have found birds of various kinds — generally in the 
position of the double-headed eagle, though the bird itself is 
probably not double-headed, and naturally that suggests a 
connection with the Russian, and probably, also, the Prussian 
eagle. On one of the tablets, instead of an eagle there is a 
winged dragon, and on another of the tablets one of these birds 
has a dragon’s head, which would seem to connect these devices, 
viz., the doable and single- headed eagles and winged dragon. 
2^’aturally these impressions are often not very well made, and 
there may be doubt as to some of the details ; but I examined 
them very carefully with magnifying glasses, and I think the 
drawings I made of them are 8ul)stantially correct. 

Referring to musical instruments, a sculpture from the same 
place, Tel-lo (now in the Louvre), has a representation of a harp, 
and I believe that is the oldest representation of a musical in- 
strument known — at least from that part of the world. The date 
is put down at 4,000 years b.c. (that is not my date), and the 
remarkable thing about this harp is that it has eleven strings. 
Possibly the sculptor wished to represent twelve, which would 
make the complete octave,* with semi-tones, which implies a 
oeiiain knowledge of harmony on the part of those very ancient 
people, if, as seems probable, it is intended to represent twelve 
strings. 

Mr. Rouse. — Would not it want thirteen to complete the 
octave ? 

Mr. Pinches. — ^Yes, it would have to be thirteen to complete 
the octave. However, the number is sufficiently suggestive, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. Rouse. — Yes, 

Rev. J. Tuckwell. — Could Mr. Pinches give us any information 
with regard to the language ? I believe Professor Sayce and 
others have been devoting attention to that, and I believe the 
impression is that it is monosyllabic. 

Dr. Pinches. — I would rather not pronounce an opinion as to 
the language at present. I know several scholars have been 
studying it (I mean the Hittite language), and Professor Jensen 


* I intended to say scale” (without repeating the first note an 
octave higher). — ^T. G. P. 
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has made very comprehensive and lengthy studies, and has 
W!ritten a considerable amount upon it. 1 am bound to say, 
however, that there is considerable difference of opinion. 
Professor Sayce agrees, in the main, with a great many of 
Professor Jensen’s statements. On the other hand, Professor 
Hommel, some of whose attempts at decipherment I was reading a 
few days ago, differs from Professor Jensen considerably, and the 
question naturally arises, which of the two is right P That being 
BO, I do not see how one can pronounce an opinion as to the family 
to which the language belongs, and for that reason I would, 
myself, rather not say anything about it. 

I am at the disadvantage of not having (I may as well frankly 
say so) studied the Hittite language at all. I find the study 
of Assyrian, with Akkadan and its dialects and possible linguistic 
connections, quite enough, with archasology and other things, 
to fill up all my time. 

[The meeting then adjourned.] 
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ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING * 


The President, Sir George G. Stokes, Bart., in tub 

Chair. 

Tlie Minuteis of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following election was announced 

Associati: : — Dr. C'hr. Mudd, of Fitzroy, Melbourne, Victoria. 

The I’residbnt. — I will now call on Sir Charles Wilson to have the 
goodness to deliver the Address, which he has most kindly promised us, 
on “ Aloab and Edom.” 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS IN MOAB AND EDOM. 

By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, Ladies and Gentlemen,— Many 
years ago, when I was surveying Jerusalem, I used to sit 
on the Mount of Olives and look Avith longing eyes ou 
the richly tinted mountains of Moab. The colouring, as 
those of you who have visited Jerusalem will remember, is 
most brilliant, and in the light of the setting sun the 
mountains have the appearance of a veritable fairyland. 
The only picture I have seen which does justice to the 
colouring is the “ Scape-goat ” of Holman Hunt, which has 
occasionally been exhibited in London. 

Last spiing, by great good fortune, I was able to make 
a short tour in the country I had so longed to visit in the 
early sixties. At that time travelling was difficult, and the 
few travellers who had visited Moab had only been able to 
accomplish their object by the expenditure of large sums of 
money. Afterwards Canon Tristram and othens travelled 
in Jloab ; but the Canon, as many of you may remember, 
had a rough experience on one occasion, when he Avas 
held prisoner at Rerak for a considerable time. Since the 
occupation of Moab and Edom by the Turks, travelling- 
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has been comparatively easy, and I had no difficulty in 
moving about the country, except when the Turks were so 
anxious for my safety that they insisted upon sending a 
couple of soldiers with me. 

Edom and Moab, so closely connected with the history 
of Israel, are interesting from the complete agreement of 
their physical features, as in the case of Palestine, with 
the slignt topographical notices contained in the Bible. 
From the Dead Sea and the Jordan valley there is a steep 
ascent to a high-lying plateau. This plateau, which, on the 
north, has an elevation of 2,640 feet above the sea, rises 
gradually southward until it attains above Petra an altitude 
of 5,300 feet, or a height of something like 6,500 feet 
above the surface of the Dead Sea. Eastward it falls away 
with an easy slope until it loses itself in the Syrian desert, 
which extends to the Euphrates. The plateau, and the 
remarkable valleys that intersect it, are the result of 
the physical processes which caused the formation of the 
Jordan valley and the Dead Sea ; and this fracture of 
the earth’s crust gives much of its peculiar character to the 
scenery. As regards the geological formation, a section in 
the vicinity of Petra gives at the bottom red sandstone 
and conglomerates, and then, in ascending order, car- 
boniferous limestone with fossils, the variegated Nubian 
sandstone in which the tombs and temples of Petra are 
cut ; and limestone, with thick beds of flint, which coire- 
sponds to our chalk. It is this cretaceous limestone which 
forms the surface of the plateau and gives to Moab and 
Edom many of the characteristics of our Sussex downs 
and Yorkshire wolds. The limestone, dipping towards 
the east, passes here and there under sheets of basaltic 
lava duo to comparatively recent volcanic action. 

A peculiar feature of the country is the number of deeply 
cut ravines that intersect it from east to west. These 
ravines are not wholly formed by the action of running 
water, but are connected with the fracture and subsidence 
of the earth’s crust to which the gi’eat rift owes its origin. 
They are really cracks at right angles to the line of 
the Jordan- Arabah fault. This great line of fractme is 
continued down the Red Sea and is apparently found in 
the great rift of Central Africa. The recent investigations 
of Captain Lyons in Egypt have shown that the Nile valley 
is also due to a fracture probably of the same age. 

The natural features of the country are well distinguished 

B 2 
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ill the Bible. In the first place there are the downs of the 
plateau, which are called “the plain country” or Mishoi^, 
The downs form an almost ideal pastoral country, and Moab, 
as we know, was celebrated for its large flocks of sheep and 
goats. The basalt tracts, which 1 have mentioned, are 
exceedingly rich and productive. Nearly everything can 
be grown in them, and they are called the Sadeh 
Moab^ that is, the “ Field,” or cultivated districts of Moab. 
Beyond the downs is the desert, which during the rainy 
season, and for a short time afterwards, is covered with 
sufficient desert vegetation to give food for camels and the 
flocks and herds of the Bedawin. This is the Midbar or 
wilderness of the Bible. These three districts are common 
to Moab and Edom; but the whole country is now 
little cultivated. No better land for the growth of wheat 
and barley could be found than that in some of the districts, 
and since the Turkish occupation small areas have been 
brought under cultivation and have given rich returns. 
Wherever there is water, as at Kerak, Tufileh, Elji and 
M^adn, the olive, fig, pomegranate, and vine thrive well. 

The kingdom of Moab at one period extended north- 
ward to Mount Gilead and included that part of the Jordan 
valley which lies opposite Jericho and is called Arboih 
Moab or the “ plains of Moab.” The Moabites were driven 
south of the Arnon by the Amorites, and that river was 
their boundarv when tlie Israelites entered Palestine. The 
divisions of the country are clearly marked by its physical 
features. The northern boundary of Moab is the Widy 
Mojib, or Arnon, a very deep valley, almost a canon, which 
it is difficult to cross. The descent from the north is a very 
rough one of about 1,860 feet, and the ascent on the south 
side is about 2,040 feet. Formerly it took a day to cross 
this ravine ; but since the Turks have made a mule-track it 
can be crossed in from four to five hours with comparative ease. 
The southern boundary is the Wady el-Hesi, which in its 
eastern portion has a fine stream that is probably the Brook 
Zered of the Bible. This ravine, which is more deeply cut 
than, but not so difficult to cross as, the Arnon, separated 
Moab from Edom. South of WAdy el-Hesi is the district 
of Jebeil, which corresponds to Gebal, a place mentioned 
only once in the Bible (Psalm Ixxxiii, 7). This district is 
separated from Edom proper by a remarkable break in the 
hills above the Arabah which 1 have ventured to call the 
“Shobek Gap.” Edom proper is separated from Midian 
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by an equally well marked valley — the Wddy el-lthm. 
The general direction of the roads is controlled by the 
physical features, and it is comparatively easy to trace, up 
to a certain point, the route which the Israelites must have 
followed. There is only one road from Western Palestine to 
Edom north of the Dead Sea, and that follows the line of 
the old Roman road to Medeba. But south of the Dead 
Sea there are several roads. One leads directly to Kerak 
and Moab ; another runs up Wddy Miisd, and passes by 
Petra, to Edom ; and a third, ascending to the plateau by 
Wddy el-Ithm, continues northward along or near the 
eastern boundary of Edom. Now, adopting the view that 
the Israelites endeavoured to travel by the easiest natural 
route, it seems probable that they came, in the finst place^ 
to the mouth of the Wddy Musd with the view of passing 
through Edom to the Holy Land. The Edomites, however, 
refused the necessary permission, and the Israelites then 
marched southv/ard, along the Arabah and up Wddy el- 
Ithm, so as to avoid Edomite ten*itory. One of their camps 
— it is difficult to say which — must have been near the desert 
town of M‘adn, where there is, and must always have been, 
an abundant supply of water. The Israelites then journeyed 
northward, along the line of the present Haj road, by which 
the pilgrim caravans journey from Damascus to Mecca. The 
Israelites were practically confined to this route ; for if they 
had diverged to the east they would have got into the Syiian 
desert, and if they had kept more to the west they would 
have become involved in a coi^licated system of ravines, 
and have encountered great difficulties. By keeping to the 
Haj road they avoided the ravines, or crossed them at 
the easiest points, and were able to turn westward over the 
plateau by a very easy road to Dibon {Dhibdn), The lines 
marked out by nature for the construction of roads, and for 
the passage of large bodies of men, explain many points 
connected with the history of the country. They also 
throw light on the wars between the Israelites and the 
Moabites, upon the expeditions of the Crusaders, and upon 
the raids of that prince of freebooters, Renaud de 
Chatillon. One of the most important roads, especially 
during the Roman period, when it was made a great 
highway by Hadrian, was that which connected Damascus 
with the Gulf of ^Akabah and Arabia. The Israelites, 
in their campaigns, used the roads south of the Dead Sea. 
On one occasion they passed through the wilderness of 
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JEdom and were in want of water (2 Kings iii, 8, 9). This 
seems to indicate that they marched by the desert road; 
and the battle was fought on the border of Moab, probably 
in the Wddy el-Hesi. 

1 think tliat the incident of the blood, or red-colonred 
water, that the Moabites saw may possibly have been due to 
a cloud-burst in the hills at the head of the valley, which 
was not visible to the Israelites. The flood-water probably 
came down with a rush during the night, as it often does 
in those regions, and a stormy sunrise, after the rain, would 
give the red tinge to the water which the Moabites sa w in 
the early morning.* All the expeditions by the Cmsadeis 
were made by the roads south of the Dead Sea and had as 
their objective the line of communication that linked Egypfc 
and Arabia to Damascus and Northern Syria. The ricli 
caravans which passed along this road were frequently 
raided by the freebooters of Shobek and Kerak. llenaud de 
Chatillon, who was a very remarkable man, at one time 
fitted out an expedition to attack Mecca. Following the 
example of tlie Kings of Judah and Israel, he built large 
galleys at the head of the Gulf of Akabah and sent them 
down the Red Sea with orders to prey upon the Arab boats, 
and if they could effect a landing, to try to take Mecca. 
The expedition failed, principally, I think, because Renaud 
was not with it, and not a man returned to tell the tale. 

The climatic changes on the plateau, due to the desert on 
the east, and the deep depression of the Dead Sea on the 
west, are interesting. In the vicinity of the latter, the air, 
which has been superheated in the great rift duimg the day, 
rushes up through the ravines with a loud roar and much 
violence at sunset and for some hours afterwards. At Tufileh 
our tent was in danger of being blown down, but after a 
few hours the wind suddenly dropped and it became (juite 
calm. I was told that this strong rush of heated air 
occuiTed every evening and that sometimes it was of almost 
cyclonic violence. 

In winter there is usually heavy snow on the higher 
portions of the plateau, and even throughout the spring and 
well into the summer it is often very cold. The cold wind 
is the east wind that blows off* the desert, which cools down 
very rapidly after sunset. A curious feature about this east 


* An interesting descrijytion of a sudden freshet in the valley of the 
Arnon is given by M. Lucien Gautier, Autou7* de la Mer Morte^ 1901. 
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wind is that it becomes a hot wind west of Jordan. Whilst 
we were shivering on the eastern plateau, the people at 
Jerusalem were having one of those hot sirocco winds 
which bring fever and sickness. This may bo attributed to 
the fact that the east wind from the desert drives before it 
the heated unhealthy air that is always rising from the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan valley. 

The efforts made to impound and store water in the olden 
times are remarkable. The whole countiy is full of large 
cisterns and reservoirs. 1 was also much struck with the 
way in which terraces had been built across the valleys to 
retain the surface soil and prevent the too rapid escape of 
the rainfall. Arrangements were also made for irrigating 
the lands. 

At one spot on the plateau of Edom, in the vicinity of 
Petra, there is an oak forest, or leather the remains of one. 
It was still a large wood and in some places so dense as to 
be difficult to pass through. I think Professor Hull mentions 
that he saw from the Arabah what he took to be trees on 
the hills above him, and I have no doubt that what he saw 
was a part of this forest. 

The old towns well deserve examination. There are fine 
Roman remains, but some of the most interesting ruins are 
those of the Christian period, which have, here and there, 
marked characteristics. There was little or no wood in the 
country suitable for building purposes, and all the i*oofs of 
the houses were of stone. They built, without mortar, a 
series of closely spaced parallel arches, or arcades of stone, 
and then laid large flat slabs of stone on the crowns of the 
arches to form the roof. Some small churches and nearly 
all the large reservoirs were roofed in a similar manner. In 
the latter case the stone roof kept the water clean and 
prevented evaporation. The Turks have done much for a 
country in which, a few years ago, no one could travel 
without fear of being robbed. In that part of the world 
they have, at any rate, been civilizers, and their occupation 
has made it easy for travellers to visit Moab and Edom. 

1 have no time to go into the numerous instances in which 
the history of Moab and Edom comes into contact with that 
of the Israelites; but it is extremely interesting to study 
that history with a knowledge of the geography of the 
country. I was fortunate enough to obtain a few Greek 
inscriptions of Christian origin, which are the first that have 
come from Moab. They were discovered accidentally, and 
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this seems to indicate that many others might be found, I 
heard of many inscriptions from the Arabs, but the present 
Turkish law with regard to antiquities is so unfortunate in its 
action that when any one finds an inscription or an antiquity 
he at once juries or destroys it. I am afraid that the effort 
to secm-e all antiquities for the Constantinople Museum has led 
to the loss of many objects of gi*eat value,butl feel sure that 
there is much to be discovered by excavation inMoabandEdom. 
At Petra wc were able to find two or three new Nabataean 
inscriptions. There, too, excavations would certainly bring 
to light much that would be of great historical importance. 
Moab and Edom have been recently visited, on three or four 
occasions, by Professor Briinnow, who spent eight or nine 
weeks at Petra. I believe his book, when it appears, will 
give much new and valuable infoimation, especially with 
regard to the inscriptions and to the general condition of the 
country. I was fortunate to have with me Mr. Hornstein, of 
the London Jews’ Missionary Society, who is a perfect 
Arabic scholar, and seemed to be the friend of every one in 
the country. He is also an accomplished photographer, and 
I will now show you some of his photographs, as they will 
enable you to realize better than any words of mine the 
general aspect of the country. 

[The lecturer then exhibited on the screen a series of 
interesting photogiuphs of the locus in quo, and after some 
discussion the meeting temiuated.] 


Discussion. 

The Rev. Canon Giedlestone. — I am sure we are all under a 
veiy great debt of gratitude to Sir Charles Wilson. He has given 
us a great treat and a gi'eat deal of illustration of the Old 
Testament. Many of these points must be quite new to some of 
us, and they are very interesting. 

Canon Tristram’s name has been referred to many times, and 
you will all be interested to know that to-day is his golden wedding 
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day, and I hope we may send him a message of congratulation 
from the Victoria Institute. 

With regard to Kerak, it is very interesting, I think, to see how 
the old and new systems are both face to face and side by side. 
In the new wo have medical missioners, under the Church 
Missionary Society, doing most excellent work in that place. 

With regard to some of the names mentioned to-day, such as 
Tophel and others, one’s mind naturally goes back to the 1st 
chapter of Deuteronomy, where you have certain localities pointed 
out in connection with the camping-ground immediately before the 
people crossed the Jordan in a westerly direction. Sometimes, 
perhaps, disappointment is felt that all these places have not been 
exactly identified ; but one has to remember that there were two 
million people at least — men, women and children — and you cannot 
camp two million people in a village ; so that all the writer could 
do would be to give certain locations as the main centres of the 
camping-ground. That probably accounts for the peculiar termin* 
ology which you get in this early account. 

The only other point which I should like to know about, and 
which I have often been puzzled over, is with regard to that vast 
desert to the east of the region which Sir Charles Wilson has 
referred to and to the west of the Euphrates. Was it always a 
desert, and will it always be a desert ? Is it possible that under 
any special circumstances that land can be cultivated ? In the 
book of Ezekiel it appears, from the ordinary reading of the book, 
that the tribes are to have long strips of territory running right 
across that very region.. Of course we can explain it symbolically ; 
but still one would like to know if it is possible, under any 
circumstances, to explain it literally. 

It is delightful to hear that the Turks are doing a little good 
there. I have not heard a good word for the Turks for I dare 
not say how many years. If the Turks could be put to cultivate 
that region it would keep them out of the mountains and enable 
them to do some good work as a little set-off against the bad work 
they have done in certain regions which we know about so well. 
[Applause.] . 

Professor E. HuLii. — I join with Canon Girdlestone in expi*essing 
my great pleasure and gratitude to Sir Charles Wilson for his 
address to us this evening, and particularly at the present time, 
when, as is known probably to some of you, he has two gallant 
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sons at the front in South Africa, who I am sure we all hope will 
return home to their country not only safely but scatheless. 
plause.] I think, under the circumstances, we are particularly 
indebted to Sir Charles Wilson for coming forward this evening. 

To refer to the subject of his lecture, I may mention that a short 
time ago I was invited by the Royal Artillery Institution at 
Woolwich to give a lecture before the officers. I gave them two 
•or three subjects to choose from, but the Exodus, at any mte, was 
the subject which they themselves chose. Just as I was about to 
go 1 read a message from a distinguished literary friend living in 
London to say that there was “ no Exodus.” I replied if there 
was no Exodus then William the Conqueror never landed on tho 
shores of England! [Applause.] And I wish my friend could 
have been here this evening to hear the testimony of Sir Chples 
Wilson, from actual observation and experience, that there had 
been an Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt to Palestine. 

I will take, if the lecturer will permit me, several points in 
rotation which have been referred to. In reference to “ faults ” 
in the strata, I go so far as to think that it is exceedingly 
probable that whatever faults run along the valley of the Nile 
(and I have seen them myself in more than one place) they are 
geologically contemporaneous with the great Jordan- Arabah 
fault, which bounds the region lying over to the east of the 
Jordan- Arabah valley — in other words, the tableland of Edom and 
Moab. 

Now about Kerak, which he described and represented on the 
sheet. When our party, sent out by the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, which included Lord Kitchener, were encamped 
down by the Dead Sea, we had a polite invitation from the Sheik 
of Kerak to pay him a visit. No doubt his intention was entirely 
hospitable ; but recollecting the experience of my friend Canon 
Tristram when he found himself within the walls of Kerak, I 
think we were unanimous that we would not trust our precious 
skins in the same isolated district, where we might be kept a con- 
siderable time and only freed on paying a handsome ransom. We 
sent back a polite message to say that our time was so short that 
we regretted we were unable to accept his hospitable invitation. 

Now Sir Charles Wilson mentions the names of several valleys 
that I have personally visited and explored to a certain distance, 
and one be identifies as the Brook Zered. I entirely agree 
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witli him that the Wadi el-Tthm is the valley that the Israelites 
w*ere ohiiged ta traverse in order to get up out of the Arabah 
valley vrhen they were forced to return southward again after 
being refused passage by the King of Moab, That was the only 
valley by which they could ascend to the tableland of Edom, 
and it is not to be wondered at that in consequence of that 
journey it is stated that the people were seriously discouraged by 
the length of the way. It is a dry valley under an almost 
tropical sun and must have been very trying to the large 
multitude of men, women, and children. But with regard to 
the route by which the Israelites proposed to traverse Edom. 
I think our party explored what we thought to be the very 
“ king’s highway ” by which the Israelites might have passed up 
from the Arabah valley to the tableland of Edom. This valley 
lies to the north of Petra. They had, I think, a well trodden 
road passing up towards the tableland and the one used at the 
present day, I believe, by the pilgrims going from Palestine to 
Mecca. 

Then I would refer to one other point, and that is the lecturer 
mentioned that on the tableland of Edom and Moab the cold is 
very intense in winter. When we were there in the middle of 
winter we saw the whole country forming the tableland covered 
with deep snow, and we found Western Palestine covered deeply 
with snow. But when we were descending from the valley of the 
Arabah into the great depression of the Ghor, as it is called, in 
which the Dead Sea lies, we were surprised to see the whole of 
the plain occupied by the tents of the Bedawin Arabs. They had 
come down from the pasturages of Edom and Moab to the warm 
climate bordering the Dead Sea, where they pastured all their 
flocks and herds in the cold part of the year; and really it is a 
wonderful natural provision by which these Arabs are enabled to 
pass through the severe climate of the winter months. It was a 
very pretty sight that was presented to us. Children came up 
from the camping-ground and arranged themselves in line along 
our pathway as we descended on our camels and saluted us in a 
most cordial and friendly manner. 

I am sure we are all gratified to learn that there is a prospect 
of another Moabite stone, or something of the kind, when the 
country may be more accessible and opportunity is given to 
travellers to examine it more fully. 
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[After some further discussion, in which the Rev. P. A. Walker, 
D.D., and Mr. Martin Rouse took part, the lecturer briefly replie'd, 
and the proceedings terminated.] 


Postscript.— In answer to a question put by Canon Girdlestone- 
(see above) in reference to the possibility of cultivating the land 
of the Arabian Desert lying between Moab and the Euphrates,. 
Sir Charles Wilson writes, “ I do not know the country between 
Moab and the Euphrates, but sbould say, from all that I bave- 
heard of it, that it is not cultivable excepting perhaps a few 
patches, here and there, in hollows which may occasionally 
produce a scant crop of barley.” 



ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING.* 

The President, Sir George Gabriel Stokes, Bart., 
LL.D., So.D., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


DEATH OF HER LATE MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

The President. — It is proposed that an address of condolence 
should be sent from the Institute to His Majesty with an ex- 
pression of our sympathy. The Secretary will read what the 
Council have drawn up. 

The Secretary (Professor E. Hull, LL.D.) then read the 
following Address ; — 

“To His Most Gracious Majesty the Kino. 

“ The Council and Members of the Victoria Institute humbly 
beg leave to approach Your Majesty with the expression of 
their heartfelt condolence for the loss which Your Majesty 
and the Royal Family, together with the whole nation, 
have sustained by the death of her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria of blessed memory ; whose assiduous devotion to 
the highest interests of the nation, whose kind and 
thoughtful consideration for those who were in any way 
brought into contact with her ; and whose sympathy with 
those on whom calamity had fallen, have endeared her to 
the hearts of her subjects. Her Majesty’s gracious con- 
descension in accepting from time to time the Transactions 
of this Institute affords one slight illustration of Her 
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Majesty’s deep interest in the religious and intellectual 
•welfare of her subjects. 

“ They desire at the same time to tender to Your Majesty the 
humble expression of their devoted loyalty, and pray that 
God may long preserve Your Majesty’s life in health and 
happiness, to rule over a loyal, contented, and prosperous 
people.” 

It was moved by the Bev. Prebendary Wage, D.D., and seconded 
by David Howard, Esq., D.L., and carried unanimously, that the 
above Address be adopted. 

The following paper by E. J. Statham, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., entitled 
“ Ancient Script in Australia,’* was then read by the Secretary in the 
absence of the Author. 


ANCIENT SCRIPT IN AUSTRALIA. By E. J. 
Statham, Esq., Assoc. MJn8t.C.E. 

M ore than half a century has elapsed since the late Sir 
George Grey^’s discovery of the remarkable dra’wings 
illustrated in the Right Rev. S. Thornton's paper on 
“Problems of Aboriginal Art in Australia’' {Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute^ Vol. XXX, page 205); yet it appears that 
only now is the great interest and value of those records 
becoming apparent. 

Since the publication of the volume of proceedings of tho 
Brisbane Session of the Australian Association for the 
Advancement of Science — from which Dr. Thornton’s illus- 
trations are derived — another Session of the Association has 
been held at Sydney (proceedings not yet published), and 
an interesting paper contributed by Professor John Campbell, 
LL.D., of Montreal, on “Syllabic Characters on a Cave 
Painting on the Glenelg River, N.W. Australia,” was read 
before uie Section devoted to ethnology and anthropology. 
The characters treated of are those shown in figure 4 of 
Dr. Thornton's paper. 

.To ascertain the meaning of these characters Dr. Fraser, 
LL.D., of Svdney, submitted a copy of the figure to the 
professor, •who unhesitatingly pronounced the characters on 
the head to be old Japanese, earlier than the twelfth century 
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A.D. According to the old Japanese syllabary the inscription 
i^ad ‘‘ Ki o chi o sa shi^^' or in words “ Kiochi osa ahiy' which 
meant “ The number of the hopeless ones is 62 (the number 
of o’s in the upright column on the right hand side of the 
figure), the conclusion being drawn that the record had 
reference to shipwrecked Japanese. It was also stated that 
similar character and language are found on the American 
Continent. 

In the more detailed and coloured drawing which is given 
in the Australian Association’s publication, the figure in 
question is shown to be not only clothed but shod, apparently 
with a soled boot without heel, such as those made and worn 
by Hindoos. In contrast with this clothed figure and 
evidently of the same period of art is shown a figure, nude, 
except for the turbaned head, on which he is canying a 
kangaroo ; the man’s feet are well drawn and the toes clearly 
delineatei It appears, therefore, that both full attire and 
the fashion of its absolute abandonment — as prevalent with 
the Aborigines in their wild state — was familiar to the artist 
or artists who drew these pictures. The 62 o’s accompanying 
the clothed figure have a peculiar method of arrangement, 
being vertically in three columns and horizontally either 
singly, or two or three approximately in a line; there is, 
doubtless, some meaning in this, possibly the three columns 
may represent men, women, and children, and the grouping 
may show their affinity. That there were women in the 
assemblage is evident by the representation of clothed 
female figures in the same style of drawing. It may be 
presumed that the “ hopeless ones ” were a party of emigrants 
bound for Java, Timor, or one of the intermediate imands, 
blown out of their course in one of the cyclonic disturbances 
frequent in these latitudes, and carried to the KW. coast of 
Australia. 

Whilst it would be going beyond the evidence to contend 
that these were the first inhabitants of Australia, it is quite 
within the range of possibility that they may have been. 
The Aboriginal Australian is a distinct race, bronze rather 
than black-skinned, tall, straight-haired and bearded ; of one 
language, differing merely in dialect ; moreover, unique in 
weapons, customs, laws and ceremonies. It has been too 
much the habit of writers on the subject to decry the 
Australian as the lowest of the human race ; far from that he 
is~-under favouring conditions — unsurpassed in physical per- 
fection and thoroughly adapted to his environment. See 
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the grand specimen of a man shown in the accompanying 
photogi-aph, a warrior (see Plate VIII) ; a “ mighty 
nnnter before the Lord ’’ ; only forty years ago such men 
were plentiful, now, alas 1 they are scarce ; contact with our 
civilization has destroyed them, drink has done its deadly 
work, above all, clothing and blankets have been fatal to them. 

Governor Phillip estimated the Aboriginal population at 
the close of last century at one million — admittedly on insuf- 
ficient data ; later writers on more extended information esti- 
mate at half a million. At the census of 1891 the Aboriginal 
population for New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and West Australia is given as 38,304. Queensland is not 
given, but the blacks being more numerous there than else- 
where in Australia, possibly there may be 40,000, so that the 
grand total can hardly exceed 80,000, and it seems probable 
that even the half million estimate of original population 
was excessive ; allowing, however, that it may have attained 
that amount, and turning to the analogy of Scripture history, 
we find that the Israelites went down into Egypt “ 70 
persons,’’ and at the exodus in little more than 200 years 
numbered 603,550 men. 

In contrast with this we have a record of 62 persons, who — 
if the first inhabitants — had before them a land free from 
enemies, teeming with animal life, a mild climate, eveiy 
facility to increase and multiply, with 600 years in which to 
fulfil their destiny, and yet they can only represent half a 
million ; it therefore seems demonstrated that the numerical 
development of the Australian I’ace does not postulate a high 
antiquity. If the first settlement of population were on the 
N.W. coast, its distribution would naturally trend north and 
south along the coast line ; along the north coast they would 
find conditions of life easy, and every requisite to ensure 
rapid increase and the development of a fine physique ; then 
as population increased, it would gravitate down the east 
coast, finding extensive and rich valleys very few miles 
apart. Again, not far from the Queensland coast line, 
extensive downs well stocked with game all the way to the 
head waters of the Darling, opening out a veritable “ land 
of promise ” extending into the heart of the continent and 
away down to South Australia. 

All the conditions tend to the development of a race of 
huntera and fishers, and the encouragement of a roving 
disposition, hence so few relics of any sort to show what the 
migrations of the people have been. 
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An image carved in “ soapstone ’’ is referred to (pp. 226, 230, 
df Dr. Thornton’s original paper) as having been found in the 
northern territory of South Australia, stated to be “ an image 
of the god of longevity ” ; as a strange coincidence it may be 
mentioned that in the Technological Museum of Sydney is 
an exhibit bearing the following description; “Plaster cast 
of soapstone carving (? Thibetan priest on camel), original 
found 25 feet below surface at Northern territory, Australia.” 
It represents a hooded figure clothed in a long flowing robe 
and seated on a camel ; it has been in the museum several 
years ; inquiries so far have failed to elicit further information 
as to the original, which acquires new interest in view of 
late researches. 

Sydney, N.S.W. 

October 15th, 1898. 

The following letter from the author of the paper, and 
addressed to Captain Petrie, contains some additional matter 
of interest, and may find a place here : — 

“ Rockdale, N.S.W. 

“ October IhtJi, 1898. 


“ Dear Captain Petrie, 

“ I am sending herewith a paper and a photo, which may 
interest the Members of the Institute, and would ask you to 
kindly bring it under notice. Without setting up for an authority 
or laying claim to any status as an anthropologist I have never- 
theless travelled over a large extent of Australia, have had many 
opportunities of studying the natives, and have taken an interest 
in their manners, customs, and traditions. In venturing to differ 
from Dr. Thornton in his conclusion that the antiquity of the 
arrival of the native race of Australians is attested by ‘ the com- 
plicated diversity of the tribal vocabularies, and the length of time 
required for the whole continent to have been overrun by them,* 
I would point out that in the comparatively small island of Great 
Britain you have, extant, three distinct languages, and various 
dialects, yet you can hardly be regarded as an ancient people. 
Again, seeing that early in the settlement of these Colonies by the 
British, explorers went all over the country, even with hostile 
natives to contend with, it would be surprising if the original 
immigi*ants did not overrun it in the first generation, there being 
no carnivora at all formidable until the introduction of the ‘ dingo,* 

s 
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and considering the extreme fecundity of the Marsupial 80 , means 
of subsistence must have been exceedingly easy. Since thb 
disappearance of the Aborigines in some localities, the opossnms 
have increased to such an extent that whole tracts of timber 
country have been destroyed on account of the trees being denuded 
of their leaves by them. The poisoning of the ‘ dingo ’ in other 
localities has been followed by such an increase of the kangaroo 
that various methods have been adopted to effect their wholesale 
destruction. Again the rabbit has got adrift within the last 20 
years and has overrun New South Wales and Victoria, has 
become a burning political question, and has cost hundreds of 
thousands of pounds to cope with. It may thus be seen how possible 
it is that the primitive increase and distribution of the natives 
may have been very rapid. If yon have not the Proceedings of 
the Australian Association you certainly should have them in the 
library, as they contain a great deal of information on these 
subjects. 

“ I remain, 

“ Dear Captain Petrie, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“B. J. Statham.** 


Discussion. 

The President. — ^According to our usual practice I should now 
invite remarks on this paper. At the same time I would say that 
the subject of the paper is one that seems hardly to lend itself to 
much discussion, and the remarks that may be made, I hope, will 
not be very long, as the Secretary has more photographic slides 
here, and preparations have been made for projecting them on the 
screen in illustration of some questions which he has brought 
before the Society on river valleys under the ocean. 

Mr. Martin Bouse. — Mr. President, about twenty years ago 
a Japanese junk was stranded on the coast of Oregon in the 
United States of America, and it led Professor Daniel Wilson, of 
Toronto, to write a paper on the possibility of ancient blood 
relationship with the J apanese amongst the American Indians, and 
of the spreading of civilization from Eastern Asia through such 
means. Such events must often have happened in the past, 
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through the great cyclones that are prevalent in those vast 
oceans. 

But now the question arises whether these Australian blacks 
could have been descended from the Japanese, they being so 
unlike them in their personal appearance. The Japanese have 
oval faces, with rounded foreheads, and their eyes are slightly 
oblique, whereas this figure in the paper of an Australian repre- 
sents him with a broad face and a forehead by no means promi- 
nent, and eyes perfectly straight. He has a face, I should say 
from my little observation, intermediate between that of an 
European and a negro. His lower jaw, however, does not seem to 
protrude much like that of a negro ; but his nose is very broad, 
like that of the usual negro type. On the other hand his hair and 
beard are long and copious, both of which features are unlike 
those of the Japanese. But we know that in Japan there is a 
race of people, called Inas, who are noted for their abundance of 
hair, and the Japanese records tell us that they had many en- 
counters in early days with “ hairy barbarians.** Those people 
now inhabit the north of Japan ; but it is very likely that they 
were driven out from a wider extent of territory anciently. 

It is thought by some that the Japanese early races come from 
Siberia, as they bear so striking a resemblance to the Eskimo of 
America and Asia, and that they overcame the Ainos in the North, 
and the Malays in the South ; leaving the more inclement regions 
finally to the subject Ainos. Be that as it may, the natives of 
Australia might possibly have descended from the Ainos ; 
and as the Ainos, so far as I am aware, had no written language, 
they would, on landing in Australia (if they knew the Japanese 
writing) naturally make a record therein. But while that is 
possible, there is this against it — that Professor Haddon, who is a 
very great investigator into the appearances, manners, customs, 
traditions, and language of the natives in and around New Guinea 
and Borneo, recently spending a day or two with the Yanaikanna 
Tribe near Cape York in the far North of Australia, when 
returning from New Guinea, as I heard him tell at Dover the year 
before last,^ and he found that while of Australian build and 
aspect, they had customs very similar to those of the Papuans, 


s 2 


* Brit, Assoc. Report y 1899, p. 585. 
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especially in the manner of initiating children into manhood ; 
while they must have spoken a language similar to those of thh 
Papuans, or he would not have understood the explanations in the 
very short time at his disposal. 

So, without mentioning other evidence, wo must infer that the 
immigrants who first peopled Australia must have settled over 
large tracts of Oceania besides. 

Commander Heath, R.N. — Having lived in Australia for many 
}ears and having seen these natives in various parts of the 
country, from Port Albany, in Western Australia, to the most 
northern point of Queensland in Torres Strait, and also at Port 
Essington on the North West Coast, I cannot see the slightest 
reason for thinking that there is any connection whatever between 
the Japanese and the Australian natives, or even with the hairy 
Ainos, the Australian native not being a particularly hairy 
individual. 

The picture that we have before us does not represent the 
Australian native under normal conditions : I have never seen one 
so fat as this. Though many of them are well developed, they as 
a rule have no superfluous flesh about them, and the calf of the leg,, 
which here appears so conspicuously, is generally one of their 
weakest points, the way in which they often sit being somewhat 
injurious to its development. They are extremely intelligent 
and clever as hunters and fishermen, and their perceptive organs 
are wonderfully developed, no doubt from having for many 
generations been dependent for their food upon what they could 
catch. Over a large portion of the country there is nothing on 
which they can fatten. The few animals that they could catch 
would not help them much, while the dryness of the climate over 
a great part of the year prevents their obtaining anything like a 
liberal supply of vegetable food, which consists principally of the- 
tuber of the wild yam. They have no idea of cultivation of any 
sort, never living at one spot for any time. The white woman 
whom we rescued from the natives at Cape York, in H.M.S. 
Eattlesnake, who had been living with the natives for some five 
years — during which time she had never seen a white man, and 
had almost forgotten her own language — gave us to understand 
that at times they were very short of food, though tliose living on 
the coast were better off, as they had fish when they could catch 
them. 
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It is curious that the natives distributed over this large 
continent are so much alike in appearance and characteristics, 
and yet that the area over which any one tribe has possession is 
very limited. When some time ago Bishop Thornton read a paper 
on a somewhat similar subject to the present one, his brother the 
Ai’chdeacon of Middlesex, who was in the chair, suggested that the 
drawings found in certain caves in Australia represented Hindoo 
Buddhist missionaries who had come over on a mission to the 
natives, but of course it is not improbable that wrecked crews 
from different parts of the world have reached this coast and have 
left traces behind them. 

The impression tliat the Australian natives have left on me is, 
that they were separated from the rest of the world by the 
convulsion which separated Australia from the Asiatic continent, 
during the Marsupial period, and that like the Marsupials they 
have never made any further progress. 

Mr. Rouse. — Would the Japanese or the Inos wear a turban ? 
I never heard of it. 

Commander Heath. — No ; but the Hindoos would. 

Mr. Rouse. — It occurred to me that it is more likely that such 
men came from Java, or one of the islands affected by Hindoo 
Buddhists* customs. 

The Secretary. — 1 think we ought to recollect, in reference to 
the author of this paper, that that picture undoubtedly I’epresents 
an Australian. He did not manufacture him, or bring him from 
another country, or take a photograph of him from another 
country. Ho is there and we have to account for it, and ho 
endeavours to account for the appearance of these remarkable 
figures by their contiguity with Europeans and their habits. 

Mr. Rouse. — I should like to say that this is the first picture I 
ever saw of an Australian that represented him as a very hairy 
man indeed, with a bushy head of hair and a bushy beard. 

A vote of thanks to the author having been accorded, the 
Secretary then exhibited and explained lantern pictures on the 
screen illustrating the river beds at the bottom of the ocean. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING.* 

David Howard, Esq., D.L., F.C.S., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, 

MESSAGE FROM THE KING. 

The Secretary (Professor E. Hull, LL.D.). — ^You will recollect 
that the Conncil passed and conveyed a very loyal and dutiful 
Resolution to the King on his accession to the throne, and their 
expressions of condolence on the death of Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria. I have now received a reply from the Home 
Secretary : — 


Home Office, Whitehall. 

29th March, 1901. 


“Sir, 

“ I am commanded by the King to convey to you hereby His 
Majesty’s thanks for the loyal and dutiful address of the Council 
and Members of the Victoria Institute, London, expressing 
sympathy on the occasion of the lamented death of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and congratulations on His Majesty's 
accession to the throne. 

“ I am, Sir, 

** Your obedient servant, 

“Thos. S. Ritchie. 


“2b the Secretary of the Victoria Institute.'^ 


* Monday, 1st Apri., 1901. 
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The following elections were announced : — 

Life Associates The Eev. C. E. Sherard and Captain E. G. Farquhar- 
son, E.E. 

Associate : — Louis J. Eosenberg, Esq., LL.B. 

Hon. Corresponding Member : — Mrs. Tyndall. 

The following paper by Joshua Eutland, Esq., on “The Maori’s place 
in History,” was then read by the Secretary in the absence of the 
Author : — 


THE MAORTS PLACE IN HISTORY. By Joshua 
Rutland, Esq. 

A S far back as we are able to retrace the history of 
mankind by means of written documents or inscrip- 
tions, we constantly discover certain peoples or nations 
actively engaged in diffusing their particular arts, customs, 
and institutions, often violently imposing them on their less 
powerful, or as they are wont to style them, less civilized 
contemporaries. At this work of civilization the peoples of 
Northern Europe and their descendants in other parts of the 
world now occupy the place which was formeny held by 
Arabs, Turks, Romans, Greeks, Phoenicians, and a host of 
others who have either entirely passed away or fallen so far 
behind the mark as to be numbered by their more pro- 
gressive neighbours amongst those who require civilizing. 
Even in places of which no written history has come down 
to UR, or where the art of writing has never been known, 
we discover evidences of this same law of progress, or facts 
which it alone can explain. Thus the peopling of Eastern 
Polynesia, the presence there of foreign cultivated plants 
and the domestic animals when Europeans first entered the 
region, as well as the monuments scattered throughout the 
numerous groups, especially those of Easter Island, can only 
be accounted for by the existence of a prehistoric people, 
or peoples, imbued with the same spirit of adventure tnat 
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made the Phoenicians leave the land-locked waters of the 
]\IediteiTanean to go forth upon the wild waves of th6 
Atlantic, and centuries later led Columbus across the same 
ocean to the discovery of the New World, 

To the ancient civilizations of Egypt and Chaldea we can 
readily trace back our modern European civilization, but the 
origin of some of our most important arts must be looked 
for elsewhere, recent investigation having proved that the 
Nile Valley, long considered the birthplace of civilization^ 
must have been colonized by a people well advanced in 
those arts. 

Though certain Chaldean remains, when compared with 
the rudest Egyptian monuments, seem to indicate a more 
primitive state of society, the physical conditions of 
Mesopotamia preclude the possibility of its being the birth- 
place of agriculture or metallurgy, arts without which the 
country could not have supported its ancient population, nor 
the vast works now amongst the wonders of the world have 
been executed. 

As far as we are able to discover the civilization of China 
is purely indigenous ; for thousands of years the inhabitants 
of the Celestial Empire have been agriculturists, potters, 
weavers, and workers in metal, besides having a written 
language in which their history has been recorded. Though 
aware that these arts must have had their rude beginnings 
and must have appeared in order, not simultaneously, in 
vain we look for their commencements. Nor is it possible 
amongst the surrounding peoples to point to any from whom 
they may have been derived. 

Though the Chinese have long pursued a policy of 
isolation, at some foimer period they must have headed the 
march of civilization. In Central Asia as far west as the 
Caspian and throughout Southern Asia to the western 
boundary of Hindustan we find traces of their discoveries 
and inventions, but evidently their influence did not extend 
to the Egypto-Chaldean peoples ; for rice was unknown to 
the agriculturists of Asia Minor until after Alexander’s 
conquests, though it had been cultivated in China for more 
than twenty-five centuries previously, and the raising and 
manufacture of silk, though important industries amongst 
the Chinese since 2600 B.O., were not introduced into Europe 
until the twelfth century of our era. 

From a very remote period an intermingling of eastern 
and western civilizations, the result of conquest and 
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commerce, had been taking place ; still it can be readily 
f)erceived they are specifically distinct. 

Throughout the scattered islands of Eastern Polynesia the 
inhabitants, when hJiiropeans came in contact with them, 
though a mixed race, were so uniform in their arts, their 
customs, their institutions, and their language that Captain 
Cook after discovering the Hawaiian Archipelago styled 
them a nation. 

Excepting such sparsely populated regions as the 
Australian continent, Greenland, etc., there is none 
approaching in area the space of ocean occupied by the 
island groups from Samoa to Hawaii in the north and Easter 
Island in the south, wherein the people varied so little in 
their social conditions. 

Throughout these widely scattered islands the natives 
were invariably agriculturists cultivating the same 
assemblage of plants. Though unacquainted with pottery, 
with the art of Aveaving, and Avith the use of metal, as 
mariners they surpassed all other peoples of whom Ave have 
any knowledge, excepting perhaps the Arabs and maritime 
nations of Europe as far back as the thirteenth century. 

The cultivated plants on Avhich the inhabitants of Eastern 
Polynesia chiefly depended for food and clothing, being 
foreign to the region, furnished the best possible means of 
determining from Avhence agriculture Avas introduced. An 
analysis shows that excepting the Kumara {Convolvulus 
hatatas) a NeAV World plant, all belonged to the flora of the 
Asiatic islands or mainland, where they have been in 
cultivation from the earliest historic period. 

Through long cultivation several of these plants had 
become seedless and could therefore only be increased by 
offsets or cuttings. Hence they not only prove from Avhence 
the numerous islands were populated, they clearly disprove 
the long accepted theory of accidental peopling ; for it is 
impossible that plants of that description could have been 
transported to places like Easter Island and the New 
Zealand archipelago Avithout preparation and care. 

Although the inhabitants of Eastern Polynesia Avere 
unacquainted with the loom and spindle, even in their rudest 
forms, they Avere habitually clothed, using for the purpose 
felted cloth made from the barks of tlie paper mulberry 
{Brussonitia papyvifera) and Hibiscus^ besides hand-plaited 
fabrics of Dracenw fibre and prepared dogskins. The skill 
and taste displayed in the preparation of the bark cloth and 
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the care bestowed on the paper* mulberry tree — which waa 
only grown from cuttings — together with their having in usef 
textile materials, discountenances the supposition that the 
aii; of weaving might have been lost. 

Regarding the absence of pottery the information we 
possess is very unsatisfactory. If the people of Easter 
Island had earthenware vessels when Europeans discovered 
the place, we are almost forced to conclude that the art was 
elsewhere lost, but how such a simple and useful art fell 
into disuse, while other arts far more complex were preserved, 
and how the numerous scattered communities all alike fell 
back on the nide laborious method of boiling water with 
heated stones, it is impossible to conceive. It could not have 
been the lack of a material Easter Island was capable of 
supplying, as every group throughout the region contains 
similar volcanic rocks. Should future research prove that 
at some period previous to the advent of Europeans pottery 
was in use throughout the whole of Polynesia, we may rest 
assured that, like the article manufactured in Fiji and New 
Guinea, it was of the very rudest description. Instead of the 
homogeneous society that called forth Cook’s remark, we find 
in Melanesia and New Guinea a population divided into 
innumerable small communities, differing not only in their 
arts, customs, and institutions, but speaking such a babel of 
tongues that the residents at one end of a small island were 
frequently unable to understand the occupants of the^ 
opposite end.* On analysing this heterogeneous society, we 
immediately discover that the use of metal was everywhere 
unknown. Though the weapons and implements differed 
considerably, when the various groups were compared. 


* After the late Bishop Patterson had mastered several Melanesian 
languages sufficiently for conversation, he told me he was only beginning 
to perceive they had something in common. Wishing to ascertain 
whether any of my Maori neighbours could comprehend the language 
of Eastern Polynesia, I recently showed four of them a tradition told 
in the dialect of the Cook Islands. One of the party, who had l^een 
educated in a small country school, after looking over the story for 
a few minutes read it to his companions. Occasionally the reading was 
interrupted to discuss a word or make remarks. When finished, all 
assured me they had the same tradition amongst themselves. These facts 
and Ellis’s remarks on the language of Madagascar quoted at pages: 
7 and 8 illustrate an important difference between the Papuan and 
Maoii-speaking peoples of Oceania. — J. R. 
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stone, wood, bone, and shell were invariably the materials 
«ut of which they were fashioned. In Melanesia and the 
portions of New Guinea with which we are acquainted 
agriculture of the Eastern Polynesian type was general, the 
same foreign plants being everywhere in cultivation, with 
the same absence of cereals ; roots and fruits being the only 
esculents. 

Like the natives of Australia and Tasmania many of the 
Papuans and Melanesians went naked, but wherever clothing 
was used bark cloth was the principal material. In the 
Santa Cruz archipelago a rude loom is said to have been in 
use when Europeans discovered the islands. As mariners 
the inhabitants of Eastern Polynesia were far beyond the 
natives of Melanesia and New Guinea ; the latter had, how- 
ever, a greater variety of vessels. The unwieldy raft-like 
lanata employed in trading along the northern coast of 
Torres Straits resembled the balsa of Pern. 

In some of the groups the natives constructed large highly 
ornamented canoes, in others they were contented with a 
small miserable dug-out''^ incapable of accommodating more 
than one or two persons. In Fiji the canoes were of the 
Eastern Polynesian type, the best being constructed by 
artisans who resorted there from Samoa. 

In most of the piimitive arts common to this region the 
Fijians surpassed their eastern neighbours; their inferiority 
as boat-builders is therefore the more remarkable. 

The rude loom found in the Santa Cruz group has already 
been mentioned. Besides this, in parts both of New Guinea 
and Melanesia the natives possessed certain arts and institu- 
tions that must have been survivals from some foimer period, 
or recent introductions from the more civilized Malay region. 
Thus in certain islands the men were armed with the bow 
and poisoned arrow, while in other islands within the same 
group the weapon was unknown, or had been discarded. 
In New Britain and the adjacent islands cowrie shells 
were used as a medium of exchange. On the south-east 
coast of New Guinea betel-chewing was in vogue, and the 
houses were built on tall piles after the Malay and Burmese 
fashion. 

Considering the geographical position of Madagascar, and 


* A canoe made out of the hollowed trunk of a tree. 
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the capabilities of the island for supporting a large popula- 
tion, the inhabitants have remained singularly low in th^ 
social scale. At the commencement of the present century 
their language had not been reduced to writing. Though 
they possessed tlie arts indispensable to civilized com- 
munities, such as agiiculture, pottery, weaving, and the 
Avorking of metals, all Avei*e of the rudest or most primitive 
fashion. The population of Madagascar, as far back as our 
information extends, has been divided into tribes constantly 
at Avar Avith each other. Amongst these tribes no one AA^as 
<;onspicuously superior until the recent rise of the HoA^as, 
Avhicli Avas probably due to the highlands they occupy b(ung 
better adapted for European residents AAdio influenced them 
than the malarious districts of the coast. 

Throughout the great island only one language Avas 
spoken. Though the tribes had different customs, their arts 
Avere everywhere similar, merely varying according to the 
physical conditions of the districts they occupied. As in the 
population of Eastern Polynesia, amongst the Malagasy tAvo 
distinct types, one negroid, the other Asiatic, were per- 
ceptible. The Rev. William Ellis, whose long residence in 
the Society Islands and the Hawaiian archipelago and care- 
ful observation of the inhabitants enabled him to compare 
them with the Malagasy, shortly after his arrival at Tamatave 
in 1856 remarked:— “1 was much struck Avith the perfect 
identity of the Malagasy and the Eastern Polynesians, in the 
names of many of the things most common to both. One of 
these was a cocoa-nut tree, and to iny surprise they 
pronounced the name precisely as a South Sea Islander 
would have done. The same Avas the case Avith the 
Pandanus or Vacoua, one of the most common trees on the 
coast both of Madagascar and Tahiti; also the word for 
flower, and the names of several parts of the human body. 
The numerals Avere also, Avith but slight variation, identically 
the same. The discovery of this resemblance between the 
languages spoken by two communities so Avidely separated 
from each other, besides seeming to point out the source 
Avhence Madagascar had derived at least part of its present 
population, promised me great facility in acquiring their 
language.’^ Though the effects of Arab intercourse are 
plainly discernible in the arts and customs of the Malagasy, 
when the Europeans discovered the island the sumpitan or 
blowing pipe Avas one of their Aveapons, and bark cloth Avas 
not entirely superseded by the coarse Avoven fabric made 
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from the untwisted strips of the Rojia leaf wJiich is now the 
national costume. 

When Europeans commenced trading directly with the 
East the population of the Malay Archipelago included 
peoples who must be classed amongst the most civilized 
oriental nations of the period, as well as savages who 
habitually went naked, and subsisted on the Avild produc- 
tions of the forest Avithin which they led a Avandering 
existence. 

In the first century of the Christian era Java avhs colonized 
from Hindustan, and became one of the great centres of the 
Buddhist faith. Tlie vast ruins of ecclesiastical and other 
buildings referable to this period found in various parts ot 
the island shoAv that the Javanese must liave then ranked 
amongst the most civilized nations of the Avorld. 

In Java as in Hindustan the Buddhist religion Ava8\ 
displaced by Brahminism, Avhich in its turn was partially \ 
swept aAvay bythe great Mahomedan inundation. Through- ( 
out Malaya as far east as the Philippines, Mahomedanism • 
Avas the prevailing religion in the sixteenth century, but it ( 
was far from universal. In Lombok Brahminism still held j 
its place, Avhile into parts of Borneo, Celebes, and other | 
islands evidently none of the great Asiatic creeds or their \ 
accompanying civilizations had penetrated, the inhabitants ^ 
even to the present day adhering to their cruder beliefs, 
their more primitiA^e arts, and their ruder institutions. 

Neither in Polynesia nor Madagascar can any traces of the 
Hindoo invasion or the results that folloAved be discovered. 
To the rude tribes of the Asiatic islands the Malagasy and 
Polynesian people Avere plainly allied. In these tribes Ave 
find the same light-complexioned and negroid indmduals, 
folloAving the same simple arts, and having the same 
barbarous customs that prevailed throughout the Pacific 
and in the great African island when Europeans first entered 
those regions. Thus bark cloth similar to the Polynesian 
tapa Avas their principal clothing material ; calabashes, 
bamboos and cocoa-nut shells furnished their household 
utensils. Tattooing was their most characteristic personal 
decoration. Many were liead hunters and cannibals, the 
sumpitan or blowing pipe being their national Aveapon. 

Of the modern Malay language Ritter gives the folloAving 
analysis: — “The Malay language comprises in every one 
hundred Avords ; fifty Polynesian Avords, all answering to a 
very inferior social condition, only designating arts and 
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objects for which all languages have names (heaven, earthy 
moon, mountain, land, eye, etc.), twenty-seven Malayan 
words, giving evidence of a more advanced civilization, 
and of the existence of arts already in a state of perfection 
( ‘ Kriss sixteen Sanscrit words expressing religious ideas 
and abstract terms (time, cause, wisdom, etc.), five Arabian 
words relating to mythology, poetry, etc., two Javanese, 
Dravidian, Persian, Portuguese, Dutch, or P)nglish words, all 
relating to commerce. We see therefore that the language 
of the Malays explains, so to speak, under another form, 
the same facts as their physical characters.’’ 

In one respect the inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago, 
however rude, were in advance of the Polynesian natives. 
All have been acquainted with the use of metals as far back 
as we have any information. To discover whether this was 
amongst the arts introduced from Hindustan we must return 
to the Pacific. Scattered over the great ocean from the 
Carolines to Easter Island are the remains of stone edifices 
and other monuments, which could not have been constructed 
without metal implements. Though these ancient structures 
differ considerably, all clearly belong to the same epoch in 
the history of architecture. On comparing them with the 
Javanese ruins already mentioned, wo are forced to conclude 
that they are the relics of a people much lower in the 
scale of civilization than the builders of the Buddhist and 
Brahminical temples. 

When Magellan crossed the Pacific the inhabitants of the 
Carolines were unacquainted with the use of metal. From 
subsequent voyagers we learn that all the Polynesian and 
Australasian people were in the same condition ; hence it has 
been inferred that they could not have been the architects of 
the monuments found in their midst. Assuming that these 
monuments are the remains of a people who occupied the 
islands previous to the present Polynesian race, we have to 
account for their being supplanted by a ruder population. 
If, on the other hand, we supposed the monuments were 
oonstructed by people who entered the islands since the 
present inhabitants took possession, we must ask why have 
they left no other trace of their existence. As none of the 
groups wherein the ancient monuments are found contained 
the necessary metals, the builders, whoever they were, must 
have been supplied from without with implements or with 
I the material for their fabrication. In various parts of the 
iworld, places once the homes of civilization are now unin- 
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liabitecl, or only tenanted by people little better than savages ) 
^wing to the failure of external aid. 

Nea)* Mizdah, in Northern Africa, a few wandering Bedouins 
now eke out a miserable existence, though costly tombs and 
other remains prove that the country had a wealthy and 
luxurious population during the period of Roman supremacy.^ 
What the land lacked the great civilizing nation supplied* 
A similar fate is in store for Northern Chili when the nitre 
deposits are exhausted. 

Cut off from the rest of the world, it was impossible for 
the inhabitants of Eastern Polynesia to maintain a civiliza- 
tion much higher than Europeans found amongst them. 
Taking everything into consideration, it seems by far more 
probable that the modern Pol^uiesians are the direct descend- 
ants of the people by whom the mysterious monuments were 
constructed than that another people once occupied the 
widely scattered islands of the great sea. 

Borneo, Madagascar, and South Africa furnish examples of 
people capable of extracting iron from the ore and working 
it into well finished weapons and implements, but who other- 
wise were no higher in the scale of civilization than the 
natives of Eastern Polynesia in the sixteenth century. We 
(•.an thus perceive that in many parts of the world a know- 
ledge of metal-working preceded much simpler arts. 

In seeking the birth-place of metallurgy, we may at once 
discard Central and Northern Asia, Europe, and Africa, for 
even if we had not the evidence of the early Egyptian 
monuments, we can at once see that the lower Nile valley 
was not a place wherein metals might have been first dis- 
covered and brought into use. 

As the swamps of Mesopotamia, where Chaldean civilization 
commenced its existence, contained no metals, there remains 
only South-Eastern Asia and the adjacent archipelago, 
wherein the “ Age of Metals ” may have commenced. Here 
were all the conditions favourable to a discovery — an abun- 
dance of the metals that came first into use, and a large 
population since a very remote period. 

Tin and copper ornaments being still worn by the Dyaks 
of Borneo, it is at least probable that the ingredients 
employed in the manufacture of bronze were made use of in 
the region prior to the discovery of the compound. The 
invention of bronze, and its application in the manufacture of 
weapons and mechanical implements, must have given au 
impetus to civilization analogous to the impetus given by the 
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^ of the steam engine during the present centiuy. 
Besides this it would give to the people by wliom the art wa^ 
first iindei-stood, and who had the necessary materials at their 
command, an advantage over the rest of mankind. This may 
account for the extraordinary precocity of the yellow race, 
so frequently commented on, and for the south-eastern 
extremity of the Asiatic mainland being such an ancient 
centre of an indigenous civilization. 

Returning again to Polynesia, it is generally agreed that 
the ancient monuments in their style of arcliitecturo corre- 
spond with monuments of the bronze period in both the Old 
and New World. Wany of these structures so closely resemble 
ancient Peruvian temples, some writers have concluded from 
them that the islands were first peopled from the American 
continent, while others, recognizing in them a likeness to 
early Japanese and other South Asiatic monuments, attribute 
them to an Old World people. Though all the Polynesian 
monuments are of the same rude cyclopean order, they differ 
much in design. The tomb of Toobatoii, in Tonga-tapn, is 
merely a cromlech, the large stones being jointed or dove- 
tailed together. 'J'he colossal statues of Easter Island call 
to mind the gigantic statues of Buddha, common throughout 
the regions wherein the religion prevails. The Pyramid of 
Morai or Oberai, in Tahiti, regarding which Captain Cook 
wrote in his journal, “ The outside was faced partly with 
lieAvii stones and partly with others, and these were placed 
ill such a manner as to look very agreeable to the eye,” 
transports us to Mexico on the one side and to Chaldea and 
Egypt on the other. In the great Morais found throughout 
all tne groups we have in a rude form the open temples of 
antiquity, amongst which the temple of Solomon must be 
classed. 

The most important feature in the religion of Eastern 
Polynesia was human sacrifice, frequently accompanied by 
cannibalism. Excepting Mexico at the period of the Spanish 
conquest, we have no direct knowledge of any place Avhere 
these rites were practised on such an extensive scale. 
Though human sacrifice was at some period practised in 
every quarter of the globe, it has long been discarded in the 
Old World, excepting amongst rude tribes like the Khands 
of Orissa. 

None of the four great religions, Brahminism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, or Mahomedanism, that have dominated civilized 
nations during the last two thousand years, countenance it, 
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but in all there are certain observances and ceremonies that' 
plainly point to the cruel rite. 

The licentious Areoi societies that existed in many of the 
Polynesian groups when the missionaries commenced their 
labours remind us of the religious processions on the Nile 
described by Herodotus. Of the Hawaiian “Pahu tabu” 
Ellis has left the following particulars: — “Hither the man- 
slayer, the man who had broken a tabu or failed in the 
observance of its rigid requirements, the thief, and even the 
murderer fled from his incensed pursuers, and was secure. 
To whomsoever he belonged and from what part he came he 
was equally certain of admittance, though liable to be 

E ursued even to the gates of the enclosure. Happily for 
im those gates were perpetually open, and as soon as the 
fugitive had entered he repaired to the presence of the idol 
and made a short ejaculatory address expressive of his 
obligations to him in reaching the place with security. 
Whenever war was proclaimed and during the period of 
actual hostilities a white flag was unfurled on the top of a 
tall spear at each end of the enclosure, and until the con- 
clusion of peace, the symbol of hope waved to those who, 
vanquished in fight, might flee thither for protection. It was 
fixed a short distance from the walls on the outside, and to 
the spot on which this banner was unfurled the victorious 
warrior might chase his routed foes, but here he must himself 
fall back — beyond it he must not advance one step on pain of 
forfeiting his life. The priests and their adherents would 
immediately put to death any one who should have the 
temerity to follow or molest those who were once within the 
pale of the ‘ Pahu tabu.’ In this institution we have plainly 
represented the Israelites’ cities of refuge, from which the 
Christian sanctuaries of the middle ages emanated. ” 

The right of tapuing, or declaring sacred, possessed by 
the priests of Polynesia and New Zealand, with the terrible 
punishment the breach of tapu drew down upon delin- 
quents, gave the order immense power both in temporal and 
spiritual matters ; for much that is done by civil authorities 
in more civilized communities was, amongst the Polynesian 
peoples, done by the priests exercising their right to tapu. 
Thus, a close season for game, a prohibition to fish in cei*tain 
places, or the observance of a fast were alike insured by 
merely declaring the animals, localities, or days tapu. Our 
o:wn history is marked b^ a gradual separation of Church 
and State with the excluding of Churchmen from civil offices. 

T 
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In some countries (the United States for example) this 
separation is more complete than in England, while irf 
others it has not advanced so far ; thus society is evidently 
progressing on the same lines. Amongst the Polynesian 
nations the civil and religious rulers were one, priests 
directing, and laymen executing. Besides discharging their 
civil and religious functions, the Polynesian priests had to | 
preserve the histories of their tribe, and were the 
astronomers, geographers, and navigators, without whom the ! 
widely scattered people could not have reached the islands 1 
they occupied or kept up the intercourse to which their 
language testified. We learn from tradition that when the / 
Arawa canoe was prepared to leave Ha wiki for New j 
Zealand she could not put to sea owing to the want of a | 
skilful pilot, and that Tama-te-kapua, the owner of the canoe , ! 
having inveigled the priest Ngatoro and his wife on board, 
immediately weighed anchor, and set sail. How these 
ancient marinem found their way across the ocean and how 
they determined the position of places discovered are lost 
arts ; only a few disconnected fragments of the knowledge 
they possessed have been collected and recorded. We are* 
aware that they knew the position of the equator, which | 
they called Piko-o-wukea, and that after crossing it south- j 
ward the North Star disappeared, soutliern constellations,/ 
for all of which they had names, corning in sight. Byj 
means of the stars and dead reckoning, based on the 
distance traversed by a canoe in twenty-four hours, these 
old navigators went from island to island and from group to 
^oup. Throughout Eastern Polynesia various divisions of | 
time were in vogue, all being natural, or the result of * 
observations. Thus the year was divided into two portions, ; 
one commencing when the Pleiades rose immediately before 
sunset and called MataHi i nia, the other when the group 
rose just before sunrise and called Matarii i raro. The year 
consisted of thirteen lunar months, a distinct name being' 

S Ven to each day of the month. Before the introduction of 
iristianity the division of time into weeks was unknown. 
Becognizing that the solar year, which was divided into 
seasons corresponding with the ripening of the bread-fruit, 
diflTered from the lunar year, means were adopted to rectify 
the discrepancy. In addition to their astronomical know- 
l^ge the Polynesian priests had a system of enumeration 
so perfect that Ellis thus commented on it : — “ The precision, , 
regularity, and extent of their numbers has often astonished , 
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I me ; and how a people, having comparatively speaking but 
4ittle necessity to use calculation and being destitute of 
knowledge of figures, should have originated and matured 
such a system is still wonderful, and appears, more than any 
other fact, to favour the opinion that these islands were 
peopled from a country whose inhabitants were highly 
I civilized.” 

We are wont to regard the old Chaldean and Egyptian 
priests as the “ Fathers of Astronomy,” but judging by the 
Phoenicians, and Greeks, who inherited their knowedge, it 
was of little use to the navigator or geographer. The 
Phoenicians, who were the great mariners of our classical 
times, in their voyages dared not lose sight of land, and 
years after they had circumnavigated the African continent 
by creeping round the coast, their statement that during a 
part of the voyage, while steering west, they had the sun 
on their right hand, was considered an impossibility by 
learned Athenians. With all their philosophy the Greeks 
had only a very vague idea regarding the portion of the 
world known to them. Accoi'ding to Herodotus the Danube 
rose in the Pyrenees, and even Strabo was unable to 
determine the direction of the Alps. If the Polynesian 
navigators had not some means of arriving at a more 
intelligent knowledge of the region they inhabited, the great 
ocean on which they ventured forth must have been their 
grave. It is not to shej^herds guarding their flocks by night 
we must turn for the origin of astronomy, but to fishermen 
labouring for their subsistence on the perilous deep. Again 
and again, when overtaken by darkness, the stars would be 
beacons guiding them to their homes. Long before the 
spangled vault awakened their curiosity or imagination the 
instinct of self-preservation would have stamped on their 
memory the relative positions of certain stars and the land 
they inhabited. Thus the association in various religions of 
the priest, the fisherman, and the astronomer may be 
accounted for. The Malay Archipelago, with the countless 
islands spread out within the tropics, was above all other 
portions of the globe calculated to call into existence a 
seafaring people and the twin sciences astronomy and 
navigation, the islands sometimes close, sometimes far 
apart, the regular periodical trade-winds, the zone of equal 
days and nights, the sun vertical twice annually to everj^ 
place within the archipelago, the Pole Star on the one 
side and the Southern Cross on the other, with the rising 
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and setting of the sun, indicating the cardinal points. In a 
region thus favoured we can readily understand hoW 
maritime enterju-ise would gradually expand, and that 
discoveries would be made which to the rude inhabitant of 
higher latitudes were impossible. In this we have probably 
an explanation of why until the close of the fifteenth 
century the Atlantic remained a gulf across which man 
never found his way, if we except the unproductive voyages 
of the old Norsemen, though the far broader expanse 
of the Pacific had been traversed in all directions by 
peoples whose histories were even then lost in the mists of 
time. 

The preponderance of Asiatic species amongst the foreign 
cultivated plants of Polynesia and the names by which 
many of these species were known in the Eastern Pacific 
being common to the Malay Islands and Madagascar proves 
that agriculture must have entered Polynesia from the west. 
Between Polynesian agriculture of the sixteenth century and 
Malayan agriculture of the same period there was such a 
marked difference that it is impossible the former could have 
been derived from the latter. The Polynesian peoples, being 
unacquainted with the cereals, and having merely roots and 
fruit-bearing trees in cultivation, can only be assigned a 
place in the history of agriculture analogous to the place 
they hold in the history of mechanical art owing to their 
ignorance of metals. Though the system of cultivation 
practised in Polynesia was common to all semi-nomad 
agi’icultural races, we are not aware of any people limited to 
a similar assortment of plants. In the forest region of Africa, 
where new clearings are constantly made, various kinds of 
com are grown, and in the New World, wherever the 
inhabitants cultivated the soil before the European discovery, 
maize and beans were amongst the crops. In North America 
the cultivation of these grains appears to have preceded the 
growing of roots. Although there is not sufficient evidence 
to justify any broad conclusion, there are reasons for 
believing that the exclusive cultivation of roots was not 
always confined to Polynesia. Dampier remarked the 
preponderance of roots and fruits grown by the natives of 
the Bashee and other islands of the Eastern Malay 
Archipelago. 

In parts of Brazil where manioc starch is produced very 
little corn is used, and the Irish furnish an example of how 
largely an agricultural people can subsist on a root crop 
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even in high latitudes. The entire absence of domestic 
^minants in Polynesia before the advent of Europeans 
cannot be attributed to the region being unfitted for them or 
the difficulty of transport. The goat, one of the first animals 
subjugated by man, could have been conveyed from place to 
place more easily than the widely distributed pig, as it 
requires little water and there is scarcely an islet or rock 
within the tropics that would not furaish it something to 
eat, while the way in which this and our other domestic 
animals have multiplied since their introduction proves that 
the islands are well adapted for them. Sir Joseph Hooker 
in his Himalayan Journals, referring to the inhabitants of the 
Khassia Hills, remarked : — The Khasias eat fowls and all 
meat, especially pork, potatoes and vegetables, dried and 
half putrid fish in abundance, but they have an aversion to 
milk, which is very remarkable, as a great proportion of thel r 
country is admirably adapted for pasturage. In this respect, 
however, they assimilate to the Chinese and many Indo- 
Chinese nations who are indifferent to milk, as are the Kummi 
people. The Bengalese, Hindus, and Tibetans, on the other 
hand, consume immense quantities of milk. They have no 
sheep, and few goats and cattle, the latter of which are kept 
for slaughter ; they have, however, plenty of pigs and fowls/' 
Before the first incursion of the pastoral peoples from the 
grassy plains of Central Asia there can be little doubt that 
the south-eastern portion of the continent and the adjacent 
islands were occupied by exclusively agricultural nations, 
one of which, Japan, remains almost unaltered. Hogs, pigs, 
and fowls, being the only foreign domestic aqimals Europeans 
found in Polynesia, naturally suggest a connection with these 
ancient agricultural people. 

In the art of tattooing, and the scale on which they practised 
it, the inhabitants of Eastern Polynesia and New Zealand 
surpassed all the modern people. Yet both in the tropical 
and temperate islands clothing was general, reminding us of 
the Japanese, who also adorn their skins and clothes. In 
common with the less civilized inhabitants of the Pacific, 
the Japs before coming in contact with Europeans did not 
consider going naked even in public places an impropriety. 
Throughout Polynesia the principal article of clothing was 
the tajpa or felted bark cloth, manufactured from the bark 
of the paper mulberry {Bruasonetia papynfera\ a native of 
Japan, which was extensively cultivated for the purpose. In 
Japan the bark is still used for making paper and a woven 
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fabric called grass cloth. Besides the better description of^ 
tapa the Polynesians made coarser cloth from Hibiscus and* 
other barks. Amongst their arts, felting aiid hand-plaiting 
occupied the places of spinning and weaving, with which 
they were unacquainted. In the Malay Archipelago, in 
Madagascar, and throughout Africa as far north as the 
Soudan, felted cloth made from the bark of various trees, 
hand-plaited garments, and the prepared untanned skins ot 
animals were formerly the principal articles of clothing. The 
grooved mallets used in the manufacture of the African bark 
cloth might be mistaken for the mallets used in the prepara- 
tion of the Polynesian tapa. Wherever weaving, even in its 
rudest form, has been introduced, or woven fabrics have been 
procurable, bark cloth has been speedily discarded, shoVing 
that, like the stone implements, it Js a survival from an older 
and ruder time. 

In the Middle Island of the New Zealand archipelago and 
in New Caledonia, jade or greenstone is found in situ, but 
at the time of Cook’s discoverj^ the natives of both countries 
made of it weapons, implements, and ornaments, which were 
regarded with superstitious veneration, used as insigniji ot 
rank, and frequently buried with the dead. In various parts 
of Europe jade articles have been recovered from burial 
places of the ‘‘stone age,” though the rock has not been 
discovered in any part of the continent. 

Amongst the Chinese, jade, which is obtained in Central 
Asia, commands a price which cannot be explained by its 
intrinsic value, its scarcity, or its appearance.* Sceptres of 
polished wood inlaid with jade are presented to Chinese 
matrons, and are earned by them when receiving visitors of 
distinction. One of these sceptres or Hui, made of jade, was 
amongst the articles sent to Queen Victoria on the occasion 
of her Jubilee by the Emperor of China. As a particular 
mark of friendship, four pieces of jade were presented by 
Montezuma through Cortez to the King of Spain. In Mexico 
at that time ornaments of jade were restricted to princes 
and nobles of the highest rank. 

For people unacquainted with the use of metals, jade, being 
one of the best substitutes, would have an intrinsic value. 
This and the comparative scarcity of the rock suflScienlly 
account for its being so highly prized during the stone age, 


* The extreme hardness, beauty of colour (leek green) and scarcity in 
a few countries, sufficiently account for the high value set on jade. — E d.* 
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the importance attached to it by Ihe ancient Mexicans and 
^nodern Chinese being merely a survival of the ideas and 
customs of the same rude time. 

From the iade implements discovered in European tombs, 
some archaeologists have concluded that the material was an 
article of commerce during the stone age. Against this it 
has been urged that a trade necessitating long sea voyages 
could not have been carried on by people in such a rude 
condition, but we know that trade on an extensive scale 
involving long voyages was carried on round the coast of 
New Guinea and between the Polynesian islands by people 
unacquainted with the use of metal. Early European 
voyagers found a few articles of greenstone or jade 
amongst the natives of Eastern Polynesia, though New 
Zealand and New Caledonia are the only places in the Pacific 
where the rock occura There is no difficulty in accounting 
for this. 

The extraordinary development of navigation and the 
backward state or entire absence of many simpler arts 
amongst the natives of Polynesia enable us to comprehend 
how the discoveries and inventions of ruder times were 
diffused. When the Hindoos invaded Java the inhabitants 
of the Eastern Archipelago had not discarded stone implex 
ments; thus, notwithstanding their proximity to the continent^ 
they must be classed with the natives of Polynesia rather 
than with the civilized nations of Asia. Without going back 
to a very remote antiquity, throughout the great region 
extending from Madagascar to the eastern limits of Poly- 
nesia, a language akin to Maori must have been spoken 
and a uniform civilization must have prevailed. To find a 
parallel for this widely spread society in continental Asia 
we must go back to pre-Aryan times, when the inhabitants 
of Southern India were agriculturists and mariners — callings 
which the conquering herdsmen regarded with contempt or 
aversion. The intermingling of the inland pastoral people 
with the agriculturists of the coast could not fail to stimulate 
discovery and invention, but wherever the former became 
dominant maritime enterprise was discouraged, and the 
stream of civilization was directed overland, beasts of 
burden facilitating its expansion. The breaking up of the 
old agricultural nations explains the backward condition of 
the insular Asiatic peoples at the commencement of our era, 
when even the Japanese were unacquainted with the art of 
writing. Since their written history commenced th^ Japs 
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have not been subjugated by foreigners; they may therefore 
be regarded as a people who have evolved their own civiliza- 
tion. Without tne stubborn conservatism of the Chinese, 
they still display many of their ancient characteristics. In 
a report furnished by Dr. H. Maron to the Prussian Minister 
of Agriculture the following highly descriptive passage 
occurs : — “ Among the great questions which still remain in 
dispute with us, whilst in Japan they have long since been 
settled in the laboratory of an experience extending over 
thousands of years, I must mention, as the most important of 
all, that of manuring. The educated sensible farmer of the 
Old World, who has insensibly come to look upon England, 
with its meadows, its enormous fodder production, and 
immense herds of cattle (and in spite of these with the 
great consumption of guano, ground bones, and rape cake), 
as the beau ideal and tlie only possible type of a truly 
rational system of husbandry, would certainly think it a 
most sui-prising circumstance to see a country even much 
bettor cultivated, without meadows, without fodder produc- 
tion, and even without a single head of cattle, eitlier for 
draught or for fattening, and without the least supply of 
guano, gi’ound bones, saltpetre, or rape-cake. This is 
Japan.” 

In its general features the history of Oceania during the 
same epoch is the reverse of Japanese history. In the Malay 
Archipelago, the most important portion of the region, 
Hindoos, Arabs and Europeans, Buddhists, Brahmins, 
Mahomedans, and Christians have alternately forced their 
arts and institutions upon the inhabitants. Though these 
compulsory changes did not extend beyond the western 
lj)OUndary of Polynesia, the destruction of the old society 
explains how that portion of Oceania became isolated. From 
the uniform social conditions of the Eastern Polynesian 
peoples it is evident that, like the Japanese, they had not 
been disturbed by foreigners during a long period previous 
to the advent of Europeans. Instead of steady progress, the 
isolation of the Polynesians owing to their surroundings was 
a cause of decay. We can therefore only obtain from them an 
imperfect knowledge of the ancient Oceanian civilization. 
Previous to these disturbances, while the continental civiliza- 
tion was developing and spreading inland, the insular 
civilization, of which the extraordinary development of navi - 

S tion was the most important feature, was also progressing, 
i diffusion through Oceania has already been noticed. 



THE Maori’s place in history. 2b I 

The extremely barbarous condition of the Australian and 
Tasmanian aborigines and the heterogeneous societies of 
New Guinea and Melanesia show that in parts of the region 
it has been imposed on peoples very much lower in the social 
scale. 

On the African continent, though the natives have long 
understood how to obtain and manufacture iron, a few 
primitive Oceanian arts are still in vogue, and traces of the 
ancient Oceanian or Maori language have been detected by 
philologists amongst certain negro tribes. In his well-known 
work The Races of Man Dr. Pickering thus closes a chapter 
on “ Migrations by Sea ” : — “ Arabia being situated entirely 
within a desert region, the timber used by the inhabitants is 
all imported from abroad, either from the Malabar Coast or 
from Zanzibar. And leaving the absence of natural inclina- 
tion for maritime pursuits, it would seem a fair inference that 
navigation did not take its rise in a country devoid of the 
materials of construction. 

South of the Arab colonies of East Africa, we have Malay 
influence of unknown antiquity at the Comoro Islands and 
Madagascar. Here too the outrigger makes its appearance, 
an article not used by the Arabs, but which is general in the 
Pacific and occurs at Sooloo, and, if I am rightly informed, at 
Ceylon. The Maidive Islanders make regular voyages only 
to the eastward; but the fact of a Maidive canoe with 
several persons on board having recently drifted to the 
vicinity of the African coast shows at least the practicability 
of intercommunication. We have thus designated, between 
Eastern Africa and the coast of America, no less than five 
separate theatres of maritime intercourse. Each of these has 
different attendant circumstances, is navigated by a different 
people and in vessels of a different construction; each if 
thoroughly examined would furnish ample materials for. a 
separate volume ; and this state of things has existed for 
ages notwithstanding the silence of history.” 

The distribution of the cultivated kumara {Convolvulus 
batatas) and the curious sumpitan or gravitana being found 
amongst the natives of the Malay Archipelago, Madagascar, 
and the Amazon valley are positive evidences of the ancient 
Oceanic navigators having extended their voyages to the 
eastern shores of the Pacific, as well as to the western limits 
of the Indian Ocean. 

The civilization of Central America has been a fruitful 
source of speculation ever since Europeans discovered the 
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continent. From the institutions and customs of the 
Mexicans and Peruvians many have argued that they must 
have been offshoots from some Asiatic people, but it is quite 
evident that there was no direct intercourse within historic 
times between the New World and any of the ancient 
centres of Asiatic civilization. Had Peru or Mexico been, 
colonized from any of these centres, the pastoral industry; 
the cultivated Old World esculents, the art of manufacturing 
iron, the potter’s wheel, writing, etc., could not have been 
wholly unknown on the American continent. The Mexicans 
and Peruvians, having bronze implements and ornaments of 
gold and silver when conquered by the Spaniards, were 
higher in the scale of civilization than the natives of 
Polynesia, who were dependent on stone, shell, and wood, but 
probably they had not been very long supeiior, as the 
ruined structures found in many of the islands could not 
have been erected without metal tools. 

The human figures on the colossal statues of Easter 
Island, though well featured, have enormous pendent ears. 
According to native tradition the monuments found in this 
small isolated island were erected by a people called “ The 
Big Ears.” 

The small stone images recently discovered on Necker 
Island, over 3,000 miles distant, having also disproportion- 
ately large ears, an artificial enlargement of this or^an must 
have been a mark of distinction amongst the inhabitants of 
Oceania in remote times. The following passage from 
Robert Drury’s Joumal describing some persons he met in 
Madagascar shows that the custom was preserved there at 
the commencement of the last century: — “I asked them 
where their country lay. They said it was a mountainous 
inland place divided into two kingdoms, called Amboerlambo, 
and governed by two brothers — they had vast large ears 
with bright silver plates in them glittering like comets. I 
was very curious to know how they became so, and they told 
me. When they are young a small hole is made and a 
piece of lead put in it at first. After the wound is healed 
they have a small spring-ring put in which dilates it by 
degrees, and after this another till the hole is large enough ; 
then they place in it these silver plates, which are neatly 
made and exactly adjusted to the hole with great care for 
fear of breaking it. Some of these holes in their ears are 
large enough for a woman’s hand to go through. They 
have artificers among themselves who make these ornaments. 
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The poorer sort, they said, who could not afford silver, had 
them of tutaneg, which they call ferotchfuty.” 

The natives of Easter Island, when discovered by 
Europeans, enlarged their ears by means of an elastic ring, 
and the Dyaks of Central Borneo still drag their ears down 
io their shoulders with heavy ornaments of tin and other 
materials. Amongst the rude tribes of the Amazon valley 
Mr. A. R. Wallace noticed enormous ears artificially produced, 
and we learn from Prescott that the Peruvian Inca and his 
nobles were styled Orejones by the Spanish conquerors on 
account of their great pendent ears weighted with gold 
ornaments. Referring to this curious badge of chivalry, a 
contemporary writer remarks, ‘‘The larger the hole the 
greater the gentleman.” This curious custom links together 
the builders of the mysterious monuments, the modern 
inhabitants of Oceania, the natives of the Amazon valley^ 
and the highly civilized Peruvians. 

No systematic exploration of the ancient Polynesian 
structures has yet been undertaken. We are therefore much 
in the position of a jury allowed to see, but unable to 
question, the most important witness in the case before them, 
but from the resemblance to Asiatic monuments of the 
bronze age and to ancient Peruvian remains we seem 
justified in concluding that they mark how a knowledge of 
metallurgy found its way from the Old World to the New. 
It is extremely improbable, or we might say impossible, that 
the art of compounding bronze was independently discovered 
on both sides of the Pacific. A comparison of the cultivated 
plants and domestic animals of Peru and Mexico with those 
of Polynesia shows clearly that between the great island 
region and the continent there was no intercourse. for a long 
period previous to the sixteenth century. This was the 
period of isolation and decay, into which alone traditions and 
genealogies can give us obscure glimpses. If we have 
correctly attributed the decay of Polynesian civilization to 
the invasion of the Eastern Archipelago, it must have 
commenced since the fii*st century a.d. ; but probably the 
period of decay did not extend back nearly so far. Though 
Mahomedanisni had reached the Philippines at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, Brahminism and 
Buddhism did not extend so far eastward. Until a proper 
archaeological survey of the region has been effected, it is 
impossible even to place in chronological order many of the 
most important events in the history of Oceania, such as the 
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establishment of the Maori-speaking people in Madagascar, 
their appearance in the Pacific, and the erecting of the 
Polynesian monuments ; but to a people who have left such 
traces behind them a place amongst the leading nations of 
antiquity must assuredly be accorded. 


Discussion. 

The Chairman. — We shall be glad to hear remarks on this 
interesting paper, which is certainly of great importance. 

The Secretary. — I would jost like to say a word in reference to 
one particular part of this paper, which the Chairman has justly 
entitled one of great importance. 

It shows a large amount of research in the country with which 
I think Mr. Rutland is, to a certain extent, personally acquainted. 
But it refers to the evidence adduced from the distribution of 
certain plants over a large portion of those islands, and it seems 
to me that he has not taken into consideration (perhaps the idea 
has never presented itself to him), that plant and animal distri- 
bution is not, necessarily, to be accounted for by the agency of 
man, or the inhabitants of certain portions of the world ; but that 
it is the result of physical conditions — in the distribution of land 
and ocean, which were in force at a period not so very far back, 
in the history of the world — possibly within the human period ; 
but in any case not very much before the human period. Now- 
observations that have been carried on by geographers, and ! 
might say geologists, and also by such eminent naturalists as 
Dr. Wallace, whose name has been referred to in the paper, have 
shown that plants and animals have had a wide distribution for 
which it is impossible to account on the hypothesis that the 
relative positions of land and sea are now exactly what they were 
at a period preceding that of the human population. Very great 
changes in this distribution have taken place unquestionably 
within the late Tertiary and even the Post-Tertiary Period; 
and therefore plants and even animals, such as the pig (which is 
evidently an animal which has had wide distribution) may be the 
survivors of those which were extensively distributed throughout 
the Pacific Ocean and the Southern Ocean at a period just 
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preceding that of the human race ; and that the present inhabitants, 
who by various ways, and by navigation, peopled those islands, made 
use of those animals and plants ready to their hand, and turned 
them to use for sustenance and clothing and the various arts they 
followed. Therefore, I think a great deal of the information that 
Mr. Rutland gives us in this paper as regards the distribution of 
animals and plants, may be probably attributed to the different 
positions of land and sea, and connections of various parts of the 
continent with the islands which have since been submerged. 

The Rev. F. A. Walker, D.D. — The paper we have just listened 
to with great interest is entitled “ The Maori’s place in History ” ; 
but I think you will agree with me that its scope extends over a 
great many nations and peoples distinct from the Maoris, and over 
different periods of time and different customs, prejudices, and 
ideas of many parts of the globe. We have heard a great deal 
about Madagascar and about the Malay Archipelago and other 
places. There are so many points of interest here that I have 
written a few notes on them. There are one or two that I would 
draw your attention to. The author refers to the gravitanUy or 
blow-pipe, in use for hunting amongst the eastern and western 
nations, the use of which is widely spread. Any who are 
interested in the mention of the sumpitan, or gravitana, can find a 
detailed account of its construction as well as of the accompanying 
quiver and arrow, on page 236 of Vol. 22 of Bates’s Naturalist 
on the Amazon, aud the method of its use, and an account of 
the famous Urari poison on page 238 of the same book. 

[Dr. Walker here read some lengthy notes on the history of the 
sumpitan.^ 

Then there is a question from the Rev. William Ellis’s work on 
Madagascar, taken from page 32 of the same work, which 
contains the record of three visits to that island made respectively 
in the years 1853-1854-18/56. The date given in the quotation of 
his arrival at Tamatave, 1856, is erroneous, for though he visited 
that place in 1854 and again in 1856, the date when being at 
Tamatave he remarked on the resemblance between the Malagasy 
and the Polynesian languages was, as given in the book itself, 
1853, on his first visit. 

Again, the author says; “The invention of bronze and its 
application in the manufacture of weapons and mechanical 
implements, must have given an impetus to civilization analogous 
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to the impetus given by the perfecting of the steam engine 
during the present century.” How greatly bronze entered intt 
every relation of life — sacred, warlike, domestic — in the days of 
old, the records of the Jewish tabernacle and temple, the poems 
of Homer, the history of Herodotus, and its introduction into myths 
and folklore of the ancients sufficiently bear witness.* 

The Rev. G. A. Shaw, F.Z.S. — I quite agree with the Secretary 
that the distribution of plants and vegetables that have been 
cultivated by various peoples in the different islands of Oceania, 
ought not to be taken as an ethnological test as used in the paper, 
or that the presence of the same kind of vegetation observed on 
the peopling of Eastern Polynesia indicated the existence of a 
prehistoric people. It is, as the Secretary remarks, far more 
worthy of acceptation that the islands being at one time united, 
may have caused this by a survival of both the flora and fauna 
rather than that they are of recent introduction. 

I also take exception to another matter mentioned in the paper, 
having reference to the arts. The arts in Madagascar are not 
similar throughout the country. In some parts of the country 
the people work in iron. In other parts of the country they never 
work in iron, and they do not understand the working of it. In 
some parts sculpture, or rude carving, has been practised from 
time immemorial. In other parts of the country it is altogether 
unknown, and no kind of art in those parts exists. So I think it 
is not quite correct to take this as one of the points of evidence 
regarding the unity of people living widely apart. 

I agree with the last speaker that the paper is of great 
interest. 

It is not unlikely that the art of working in iron has been intro- 
duced into Madagascar by the Arabs. 

Iron is dug from the hills in much the same way as we dig 
gravel here in England. And this applies to the remark made in 
the paper with regard to pottery in Polynesia. It is true there 
is no pottery, at any rate so far as I have seen, in any of the 
islands to the east of and including Samoa. That is to be ac- 
counted for in exactly the same way as I am accounting for the 
absence of iron working amongst some of the inhabitants of 
Madagascar, viz., the non-existence of the material necessary, and 

♦ Also bronze (translated “ brass ” in our English version of the Bible) 
was, probably, the metal in the composite image of the Book of Daniel. 
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flTom that cause the gradual cessation of the art has come about 
tftiiil it has died out from national use altogether. 

Then as to navigation. Something is said with respect to this 
in the paper, and it has been hinted, though not expressly stated, 
I think, in so many words, that the islands of Polynesia have been 
populated by navigators who have been of such an order that 
they, like the Phoenicians, could launch their vessels and sail right 
away into the trackless ocean in search of other lands. The 
traditions amongst the Samoans go to show that these islands 
have been populated by chance, i.e., the canoes, some of them of 
immense size and capable of taking 200 or 300, have started out 
from their own homes with the intention of, perhaps, making for 
an island, which, after they had sailed a few miles, became 
visible. Storms came on and the canoe drifted along, carried by 
the trade winds until it grounded on some new island. As a 
matter of fact some of those near the equator, in the South 
Pacific have, within historic times, been populated in that very 
way ; and I think it is begging the question to suppose that the 
Polynesians were, in the olden times, such splendid navigators, 
that they could launch forth from the Eastern Islands to make 
for new islands, as is implied in the paper. And again, from my 
knowledge of the Eastern Polynesians, I think that their •‘system,” 
as it is called in the paper, of astronomy will not account for their 
cleverness in navigation. At any rate, if it ever existed, it has 
died out. The natives do not now sail or paddle by either sun or 
star, but, practically, their one compass is the trade wind. 

Then, with regard to the weapons indicated as uniting the 
people under one class, it is quite true that the blow-pipe or blow- 
tube, has been used as stated, and it is used still by one or two of 
the tribes living in the forests of Madagascar. It is used not as 
a weapon, in the ordinary sense of the term, which seems to imply 
a warlike weapon, but simply as a means for the chase. 

One other point. The author refers to the topa^ or felted bark 
cloth, which I think is somewhat misleading. Cloth in the South 
Pacific is not felted, according to my idea of the term. It is 
really welded. The bark is taken from the paper mulberry and 
soaked in water, then beaten into fiat strips on pieces of wood. 
Two strips are laid overlapping at the edges, and they are then 
welded together : but it is not done in Madagascar. It is used in 
the paper to indicate a connection between Madagascar and the 
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Pacific : but in Madagascar bark clotb was used simply soaked 
until it was comparatively soft, but it was not welded. I have 
brought two pieces with me, if you would like to see the difference. 
Here is a piece of Samoan topa cloth made of the paper 
mulberiy ; and attached to this piece of matting is a piece of 
Malagasy cloth made from the bark. 

[ExhibHing the specimens.*] 

But while dissenting from some of the propositions used in the 
paper, I entirely agree with the general conclusion, namely — the 
ethnological affinities of the Maories, Polynesians, and Malagasy. 

Professor Orchard. — I think we are indebted to the author for 
his interesting paper. Whether or not we agree with him in all 
his conclusions we shall probably do so on the final one — “ to a 
people who have left such traces behind them a place amongst the 
leading nations of antiquity must assuredly be assigned.** 

I could have wished that some explanation had been given with 
regard to the curious custom of enlarging the ears. It appears to 
have been a custom followed by the predecessors of the present 
inhabitants of Easter Island — the predecessors who erected the 
wonderful monuments found there. The author says, “ This 
curious custom links together the builders of the mysterious 
monuments, the modern inhabitants of Oceania, the natives of the 
Amazon valley, and the highly civilized Peruvians.’* Whether or 
not the evidence would be considered decisive on this point, I 
think we at all events apprehend that the paper shows the extreme 
antiquity of human civilization, and it gives another blow to the 
theory once held, but now, I suppose, pretty well exploded, of the 
primeval savage, and confirms the doctrine of Heber that the 
savage could not have been the primitive state of man. The 
savage was never known to civilize himself, but in every instance 
is the descendant of a more civilized set of people. 

Mr. Martin Bouse. — I would only say that despite the criticisms 
which have, in some cases, been justly spoken against the paper, it 
is one of the most fascinating and well-considered papers that 1 
have had the pleasure of listening to or have taken part in reading 
at the Victoria Institute. It may be that some of the arguments 
are not so complete as to justify the conclusions, but certainly the 
argument of language is exceedingly strong. What could be 
stronger than the fact that the same word, pronounced in the same 
way, denotes the cocoa-nut tree in Madagascar and Eastern 
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Polynesia, and that the numerals are the same in the languages of 
koth countries ? 

One remark more I would add. The writer alludes to the vast 
buildings in Egypt in ancient times, and intimates that when they 
were built the Egyptians had no knowledge of iron. Now it is 
jfcrue that ProL Flinders Petrie holds that view : but M. Maspero 
holds the contrary. He says that in the masonry of the Pyramids 
a few remnants of iron tools have been found and none of bronze ; 
and if more have not been found elsewhere it is highly probable 
that it is because iron rusts away more readily than any other metal ; 
and he holds it as inconceivable that those vast structures could have 
been built without iron tools and especially that the statues could be 
so hnished. He also denies that the Egyptians had the power to 
make their copper “ as hard as iron,” or to give it an iron-like 
temper. On the other hand he says the Egyptians had no know- 
ledge of steely but that in all likelihood they work, as he has known 
skilled forgers of antiquities to do. “ These men,” says he, “ work 
with some twenty common iron chisels at hand, which after a very 
few turns are good for nothing. When one is blunted, they take 
up another, and so on till the stock is exhausted. Then they go 
to the forge, and put their tools into working order again. The 
process is neither so long nor so difficult as might be supposed. 
In the Boulak Museum there may be seen a life-sized head which 
was produced from a block of black and red granite in less than a 
fortnight by one of the best forgers in Luxor.” 

Mr. Theo. Pinches, LL.D. — There is one question as to metals 
which is a very interesting one. My speciality, the study of 
Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, shows, it seems to me, that 
the use of iron was known at a very remote period — how far back 
I cannot say ; but the Babylonians and Assyrians used it largely, 
and also copper and bronze. 

It is a remarks bld^ thing that jade is so very scarce in that part of 
the world, and that there have been so few examples.of it found. If 
I remember rightly there is only one object of jade from Babylon 
and that is a cylinder seal, now in the British Museum. Others 
may have been found of late years ; but, if so, no knowledge of it 
has come to me. 

The question of the colour of jasper, referred to in the paper, is 
somewhat new, and, as the Secretary remarked, in the course of 
reading it, it is generally of a red colour; but green jasper does occur. 


XJ 
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There are some green salt-cellars in the British Museum that are 
described as jasper. 

The Babylonians studied astronomy for the purpose of fore- 
telling events, and not for the purpose of navigating the ocean ; 
and their knowledge of it is showm by the fact that they had 
named most of the stars, probably all the stars they could see, and 
it is to them that we owe the present names of the signs of the 
zodiac, and probably of most of the constellations. 

The Chairman. — I think I shall be entirely in accord with the 
feeling of the meeting in asking our Secretary to communicate to 
the author our thanks for his very interesting paper. 

The Secretary. — I should like to ask Dr. Walker what authority 
he has for making brass synonymous with bronze ? Certainly 
they are not anything of the kind. 

Rev. F. A. Walker, D.D. — All I meant to indicate was that 
the word translated “brass,’* in the Holy Scriptures, is really 
bronze. It is not the same amalgam as brass. 

[The meeting then terminated.] 
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The Rev. Canon Girdlestone, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were reatl and confirmed, and the 
following paper was read by the Rev, Dr. Walker in the absence of 
the Author : — 


PTCTORTAL ABJ AMONG THE AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINES. By R. H. Mathews, Esq., L.S. 
(With two Plates.) 

Introductory. 

M ost of the drawings of the Australian aborigines are 
very primitive in execution, and conventional in 
type, but they are nevertheless of unquestionable value to 
the student of ai'chaeology. I have made accurate copies of 
a large number of these pictorial representations, which have 
not hitherto been recorded, and propose to treat the subject 
under the following divisions, namely : Rock Paintings — 
Rock Carvings — Marked Trees — Drawings on the Ground- 
Images — and Carvings on Wooden Implements. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Thornton, Bishop of Ballarat, Victoria, 
having favoured me with a copy of nis valuable paper on 
“ Problems of Aboriginal Art in Australia,” read before your 
Institute on the 7th of April, 18117, t I have presumed to 
forward the following pages on the same subject, in the 
hope that they may, in some slight degree, serve to con- 
tinue the interest awakened by his Lordship’s paper. (I 


* December 4th, 1899, 

t Journ. Trans. Vic. Inst., vol. xxx, pp. 205-232. 
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may state that this subject was treated by me before the 
Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science^, 
Section F> at Sydney, New South Wales, January, 1898.) 

Rook Paintings. 

In a number of articles contributed to different ethno- 
logical and philosophical societies, I have given a short 
account of tlie first discovery of these drawings in several 
parts of Australia, and described the manner in which the 
different styles of rock paintings are produced by the native 
artists, so that it will not be necessary to again refer to 
these parts of the subject. I shall therefore proceed at 
once to describe the cave paintings. 

Cave 1. — This shelter is situated in a high escarpment ot 
Hawkesbury sandstone, known as ‘‘ The Wallaby Rock,” 
near the left side of a small creek, about 15 chains in a 
north-easterly direction from the north-east corner of Portion 
No. 58 of 40 acres, in the parish of Bulga, county of Hunter. 
It is 85 feet long, and extends into the face of the cliff 
18 feet at the widest part ; the height from the floor to the 
roof at the back of the recess is 8 feet, which increases to 
1 1 feet G inches at the entrance. The floor consists chiefly 
of soil and ashes, through which the rock protrudes in 

E laces. The front of the cave faces N. 60^ W., and judging 
y the smoke-stains on the roof, as well as by the ashes on 
the floor, appears to have been used as a camping place by 
the aborigines. On digging into the floor, I found several 
stone-knives used by the natives in dressing the skins of 
animals, and for other pui’poses. 

The total number of hands in this shelter, all of which 
are shoAvn in the plate, is ninety-seven, four of them being 
shut hands, and thirty right hands. Some of them are smaller 
than others, and in several the arm is delineated almost to 
the elbow. Among the hands are a boomerang, and toma- 
.hawk with handle, executed in white stencil in the same 
manner. There are also three groups of lines drawn in 
white; the first group contains eight lines 9 inches long, 
with a white bar across the top of them ; the second group 
has ten white lines 2 feet long; and the third group eight 
lines 15 inches in length. White and red lines, similar in 
character to these, have been observed in a number of caves, 
and are worthy of careful study and comparison. On the 
left of the boomerang is a pick-shaped object drawn in red, 
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the only instance of the employment of that colour in the 
^ave. The other paintings represent a fish, a human figure, 
and two irregularly shaped objects, all drawn in white out- 
line. 

This cave is one of the largest — as well as being amongst 
.those containing the greatest number of draAvings — which I 
have visited. To a spectator standing in front of it, with 
its immense array of upwards of a hundred objects painted 
in Avhite on the dark coloured rock, the view is very imposing. 
The distance from the cave to the Macdonald river, in 
which the water is permanent, does not exceed half-a-mile. 

Cave 2. — This rock-shelter is situated at a place known 
as The Gulf,” about 13 or 14 miles from Rylstone, in the 
parish of Growee, county of Phillip. It is within sight of 
the main road from Rylstone to Bylong, and on the western 
side of it. The cave consists of a large hollow in a huge 
isolated boulder of Hawkesbury sandstone about 60 feet in 
diameter, and 35 feet high. The cavity measures 37^ feet 
in length, 13 feet in height, and 12 feet in depth from the 
entrance to the back wall, and faces N. 35° E. The fioor is 
composed of sandy soil near the front, but farther in the 
rock comes to the surface, and the cave bears evidence of 
having been occupied as a place of residence. Permanent 
water is obtainable in Gulf Creek which runs close by. 

If the observer faces the cave, a number of hands and two 
feet may be seen on the left — the latter being apparentlv 
those of a child, six or eight years old — all done in red stencil. 
Looking towards the right we see seven hands, one of them 
being shut, stencilled in white, and above them four more 
hands done in red stencil. Owing to the disintegration of 
the face of the rock on which the figures appear, a consider- 
able number of hands have become too indistinct to be 
copied. The lowest of the figures are about 8 feet from the 
floor, and the highest about 12, there being a ledge of rock 
running along the back wall of the cave, about 6 feet from 
the ground, upon which the operators probably stood when 
doing the woi^. 

This cave is chiefly remarkable for the two stencilled feet, 
which are about 12 feet from the surface of the ground. In 
order to stencil them at that height, it is likely that forked 
saplings were placed against the rock to support the weight 
of the child, who held its feet in position whilst the artist 
blew the colouring pigment around them. A theory pro- 
pounded by some of the white residents in that district is 
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that perhaps the feet were severed from the body of a dead 
person, and applied to the rock. ' 

Cave 3 (Fig. 1). — This cave is in a high rocky escarpment 
of Hawkesbury sandstone, forming the boundary of Portion 
No. 65 of 40 acres in the parish of Price, county of Phillip. 
The nearest permanent water is in Cooyal Creek, about 
a mile to the southward. The shelter is 30 feet long, 


Fig. 1. 



extending into the rock about 15 feet. The height at the 
entrance is 6 feet, increasing to 8 feet inside, owing to the 
dome-shaped roof. 

The end of the cave on the right hand side ot the interior 
on entering, is somewhat circular, the back wall curving 
round towards the front, or outwards. Out of a considerable 
number of paintings in this shelter, I have reproduced one 
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of the most important groups, drawn around the curved 
•wall referred to. The figures plainly distinguishable, at the 
time of my visit, in this part of the cave, consisted of two 
left and three right hands ; seven double tracks of a 
kangaroo, and six tracks of what appears to be a native 
, dog’s foot. Probably the feet of dead animals were em- 
ployed in both instances. There is also the mark where 
some object has been cut out by some white visitor — most 
likely a hand. To the left of the kangaroo tracks — between 
these tracks and where the object has been cut out — and 
also above the dog’s tracks, several paintings of hands have 
become too indistinct to copy. 

This cave faces N. 35° E., and is about 150 feet above the 
flat ground to the south of it. It would have formed a very 
comfortable camping place in the winter time, when water 
could have been obtained in the small gullies running out 
of the hills close by. All the drawings have been executed 
in the red stencil method. 

Cave 4. — This rock-shelter is situated in a high escarp- 
ment of Hawkesbury sandstone about 5 chains on the 
eastern side of the old Bulga road, and about a mile north- 
easterly from Portion No, 4, of 21 acres 2 roods 16 perches, 
in the parish of Milbrodale, county of Northumberland. It 
is 37 feet long, 17 feet deep, and 12 feet high, and faces 
N. 70° E. The floor contains hearth rubbish, and the roof 
is begrimed with smoke, indicative of the place having been 
used for residential purposes. Water is obtainable in Bulgar 
Creek, about a quarter of a mile distant. 

At the present time there is but one right hand, done in 
white stencil, in this cave. There is a human figure and 
parts of two others outlined in black, and shaded in the 
same colour. There are three representations of snakes 
drawn in the same manner ; also two objects, one on the 
right and the other on the left of the plate, probably 
intended to represent native weapons. What appears to 
be intended for a human head and shoulders is drawn in 
black outline, filled in with lines of red and black mixed 
indiscriminately. Towards the left is shown a pick-shaped 
object, similar to the one represented in Cave 1, outlined in 
black, and shaded with the same colour. There is also a 
native shield outlined and shaded in red, with a median bar 
down the centre. Crossing the lower end of the last named 
is a drawing in black, the meaning of which is not very 
obvious. Besides the foregoing there are three groups of 
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those remarkable white lines before referred to, one group 
containing three strokes, another five, and another eight.’ 
Between the last mentioned and the stencilled hand are 
seven w'liite spots, with a short stroke downwards from the 
central one. 

Cave 5. — The low escarpment of sandstone containing, 
this shelter is within Portion No. 9 of 47 acres, in the same 
parish and county as the last described. It is about 2^ chains 
easterly from the new Bulga road, and about 12 chains from 
Darkey Creek, in Avhich the water is permanent. The cave, 
which faces N. 40® E., is 37 feet long, 11 feet high, and 
varying from 18 to 26 feet from front to back. The floor 
consists partly of rock, but chiefly of hearth rubbish and soil, 
the roof bearing the stains of the smoke of numerous fires, 
showing that the place has been used as a camp by the 
aborigines. 

The drawings, which are all done in white stencil, consist 
of thirteen hands, two boomerangs, and an object 3 feet 
9 inches long, by 3 inches wide, evidently a native weapon 
either flat and sword-like, or cylindrical and solid, as a 
waddy. Although the rock is hard, durable and dry, and 
the cave faces the forenoon sun, most of these paintings are 
rather faint, indicating that they are of considerable age. 

Kook Carvings. 

It is not my intention on the present occasion to add a 
plate showing specimens of rock carvings, but will invite 
the reader to ])eruse a series of articles on this subject 
written by me during the past four or five years, which are 
illustrated by numerous ] dates. 

In some of the articles referred to, I gave an account of 
the discovery of rock carvings in the vicinity of Sydney 
in 1788, shortly after the colony of New South Wales was 
founded, and also mentioned other parts of Australia where 
similar carvings have been observed since that period. In 
other papers directions were given for copying these draw- 
ings from the rocks on which they occur, by means of 
measurements and sketches made in a note-bock, with 
instructions for the preparation of plates for publication. 
In other communications I explainecl the manner in which 
calvings were cut upon the surface of the rocks by the 
native artists, and the possible purpose of the drawings. 
Several of my papers were largely occupied with illustrative 
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specimens, amounting in the aggregate to upwards of two 
^lundred and thirty separate carvings, representing human 
beings, animals of various kinds, warlike implements, dances, 
hunting and fishing scenes, etc.* 

Marked Trees. 

Aboriginal drawings on trees consist of representations 
of men, animals, weapons, the difierent heavenly bodies, 
lightning, and a variety of characters consisting of curved 
and zigzag lines, lozenge and oval shaped designs, chevrons, 
bars, etc. Marked trees of this kind are found at those 
camps where the initiation ceremonies are performed. The 
graves of the natives, the scenes of some of their fights, 
and . remarkable events in their daily life are likewise 
commemorated by curious symbols marked on trees standing 
around the spot. 

The specimens of native art found upon trees are executed 
in various ways. I'he mode of drawing most generally 
adopted is to outline the object by a nick cut with the 
tomahawk into the bark of the tree. In some cases the 
whole of the bark within the outline of the figure is 
removed; in other instances a portion of the bark is first 
removed from the tree, and the design cut into the wood. 
Some of these native drawings arc merely scratched upon 
the bark of the tree, whilst others are painted upon the bark 
with red ochre or charcoal. 

1 will now proceed to describe some carvings copied by 
me from a number of trees on a Kamilaroi Bora ground on 
Redbank Creek, a tributary of the Weir River, in the parish 
of Tallwood, county of Carnarvon, Queensland. These 
carvings are shown on Plate X, hereto annexed, as Figs. 
1 to 18 inclusive. Fig. 8 represents the crescent moon, cut 
through the bark, and a short distance below it are four 
zigzag lines. On another tree. Fig. 13, there is a centipede 
3 feet 1 inch in length, with eighteen legs, chopped through 
the bark into the wood, with some diamond or lozenge 
shaped devices below it. On a forked box tree was the 
outline of an iguana, Fig. 17, 5 feet 2 inches long, cut 
through the bark. Fig. 18 represents a carpet snake 

* Proc, Roy. Geog. Soc. Audt.y Queensland Branch, vol. x, pp. 46-70 ; 
Ibid.<f vol. xi, pp. 86-106. Journ. Anthrop. Inst,^ London, vol. xxv, 
pp. 145-163 ; ihid.^ vol. xxvii, pp. 532-541. Proc. A^ner. Philos. Soc.y 
Philadelphia, vol. xxxvi, pp. 195-208 and pp. 466-478* 
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9 feet 4 inches in length, with its head toward the ground, 
cut in the same manner. The marking on the remainder of^ 
the trees shown in the plate consists of the usual zigzag, 
lozenge, oval, and other devices. Growing near these was 
a small box tree, along the bole of which a wavy band about 
2 inches wide had been cut with a tomahawk through the . 
bark, extending from near the ground to a height of 
about 25 feet, representing a tree which had been struck by 
lightning; this tree is not shown in the plate. 

Drawings on the Ground. (Plate X.; 

Earthen figures formed in high relief, or engraven upon 
the turf, representing human beings, different animals, 
implements, and the curious designs called yoxoan by the 
Kamilaroi and Wiradjuii tribes, are found chiefly at those 
places where the youths are admitted into the status of 
manhood. Where they have been observed in other 
localities the circumstances would lead us to suppose that 
they were connected with some tribal myth or superstition, 
or wer(3 used on festive occasions. 

Native drawings on the ground consist of several kinds. 
Some are first outlined by laying down logs, bark, bushes, 
or stones, to a certain height, and then covering them with 
earth to com])lete the figure. This was obviously done 
because the natives had very primitive tools for digging; 
in large drawings, raising a considerable quantity of earth 
would require much time and labour, especially if the 
ground were hard or clayey. In other instances the figures 
are formed entirely of the loose earth heaped up so as to 
resemble the horizontal image of the required object. 
Another kind of drawing consists of representations oi 
men, animals, and devices in various patterns cut into the 
surface of the ground ; a nick or groove from 2 to 3 inches 
wide and about 2 inches deep being dug in the turf‘ along 
the outline of each figure. These grooves were dug with 
tomahawks, or with flat pieces of wood on which an edge 
had been formed. ' Other figures again are merely drawn 
ujion the sand witli a stick held in the hand of the 
operator. 

In the annexed plate I have reproduced some of the 
ground drawings copied by myself at the same Bora camp 
as that containing the trees already dealt with. Figs. 19 to 
45 will fairly represent the different patterns of yowan carved 
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upon the turf on that occasion. The largest of the designs 
'•was 37 feet in length, by 7 feet in width, part of which is 
shown ill Fig. 31 ; another was 29 feet by 5 feet, and is 
shown in its entirety in Fig. 34. Some of the smallest of 
these carvings in the soil were only 2 or 3 feet in length, 
filling out spaces between trees. A good deal of the soil 
cut out in carving these designs was used in building the 
raised representations of Baiamai and Goberangalnga 
described fartlier on. 

Fig. 46 represents a legendary, serpent-like monster called 
the Kurrea, which is suiiposed to have its abode in deep 
lagoons and other sheets of water, and devours human 
beings who may come within its reach. This drawing 
measures 39 feet in length, and its greatest width is about 
a foot. It is formed by a groove about 3 inches wide dug 
into tlie turf along its outline. Fig. 47 is a woman cut in 
the ground in a similar manner. The height is 7 feet 4 
inches, but would be more if the legs were not so much 
distended. 

Fig. 48 is a huge horizontal representation of Baiamai, 
lying on his back, formed by building .uj) the loose earth, 
which was 1 foot 2 inches high at the chest. The length 
of the ligure was 9 feet 6 inches, and the width from hand 
to hand 9 feet. 

Fig. 49. — On the opposite side of the pathway, close to 
the last described, was a figure of Goberangalnga, the wife 
of Baiamai, formed in the same way, but with the addition 
of a coat of kneaded clay on top, in which were moulded 
the features of the face, the mammse, etc. The length of 
the figure was 10 feet 9 inches, with a distance of 8 feet 
between the hands. 

Fig. »50 delineates a man with a boomerang in each hand, 
and a belt around the waist. The object 2 feet 5 inches 
long rising from the top of the head, was, the native artist 
told me, intended to represent a feather stuck in the hair. 
This drawing bears a striking resemblance to some of the 
aboriginal rock pictures found in other districts. 

Fig. 51 represents two death adders, formed of raised 
earth, with their heads in the same direction. One of these 
reptiles is 9 feet long, the other 10 feet 6 inches. 

Fig. 52. This drawing, which is outlined by a nick dug 
into the soil in the way already stated, represents a cod-fish 
9 feet in length, and 3 feet 8 inches across the body. 

Fig. 53 was intended to denote an emu, and was formed 
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ill the same maimer as the last described. Its length from 
the bill to the tail was 12 feet (? inches, and its height from* 
the feet to the top of the back 7 feet 9 inches. The legs 
are short in proportion to the body, being 2 feet 0 inches 
long — perhaps to indicate that the bird is sitting or crouching 
down. 

Fig. 54 represents two more drawings of death adders, 
also formed by heaping up the loose eartli into the required 
shape. Their heads and tails are almost touching, and the 
length of each reptile is a little over 16 feet. 

In a paper contributed by me to the Royal Society of 
Victoria ill 1896, describing the initiation ceremonies of one 
of the native tribes, I briefly referred to the marks on the 
trees and on the ground dealt with in this article, but no 
plate illustrating them has hitherto appeared in any publica- 
tion. They are therefore quite original. 

Images. 

Under this designation I propose to include all figures 
formed of wood, bark, clay, or other material. These images 
or effigies differ from earth-moulded drawings lying flat 
upon the surface of the ground^ because they are not 
attached to the soil, but are movable. They comprise 
human figures, representations of the sun, moon, reptiles, 
birds and other objects. 

At the Burbling ceremonies of the aboriginal tribes on the 
Lachlan and Murrumbidgee rivers, New South Wales, I have 
seen an image of Uhurramoolun — a spirit whom they rever- 
ence, or rather fear — formed partly of wood and partly of 
clay, and placed leaning against an adjacent tree to keep 
it in a vertical position. This effigy was manufactured in 
the following manner. A sapling on which were two 
opposite branches was selected, and cut down; the two 
branches were then chopped off at such a length as to be 
equal to that of a man’s arms. The stem of the sapling was 
next cut through about a foot from these two lateral 
branches, for the purpose of representing a man’s head and 
neck. The main stem was again cut through about 5 feet 
on the other side of the branches in order to form the body 
and one leg. Mud or clay was then plastered all over this 
wooden framework, or “ skeleton,” in such a way as to make 
it resemble a human being. Only one leg was represented, 
because Dhurramooluu is believed to have but one of these 
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useful members. The fingers, toes, face, and other features 
ipWere formed of clay, and attached to the wooden frame. 
Human hair and featliers were then fastened on the head, 
thus completing the rude image. 

Black fellows belonging to the south-east coast of New 
South Wales, between Sydney and Cape Howe, have told 
■ me that at their Bunan and festive gatherings, images were 
formed of mud or clay and placed against trees for the 
purpose of supporting them in an upright position. 

In an article dealing with the Bora ceremonies of the 
Kamilaroi tribes at Gundabloui,* I described two male 
figures cut out of bark, and fixed up against trees. One of 
these had his head ornaineiited with emu’s feathers, and the 
other held in his hand a hielamon^ or native shield. I also 
described the figure of an iguana about 3 feet long, a figiii’e 
of the sun 2 feet in diameter, and one of the full moon 18 
inches in diameter, all cut out of bark and fastened to trees. 

Mr. John K. McKay, of Dungog, informs me that when 
travelling on the Moonie river upwards of thirty years ago, 
he saAv an imago made by the aborigines on the right bank 
of that stream, about thirty miles above Nindigully, Queens- 
land. It was apparently intended, he thought, to represent 
a swan of enormous proportions, or some my thologic creature 
of aboriginal lore. The body was about 15 feet long, 6 feet 
wide, and about 4 feet high ; it was formed of bushes and 
leaves pressed closely together, and covered with a thick 
coating of mud. The head and neck consisted of a bent 
log of the required shape, about 10 feet long, one extremity 
of which was fixed into the ground at one end of the heap 
of bushes, the other extremity being cut into shape to 
represent the head, which was elevated several feet above 
the surface, the whole figure was then ornamented with 
daubs of white and red — the head being painted with the 
latter colour. This image was at a deserted camp of the 
natives, and before going away they had taken all the 
sheets of bark Avhich they had been using for their own 
gwiyahs, or shelters, and laid them over the monster to 
protect it from rain. There was a cleared space several 
yards wide all round this animal, where the natives had 
apparently been dancing corroborees while remaining in the 
camp adjacent. 

* Journ, Hoy. JSoc. ^,8. Wales, xxviii, 113 : Journ. Anthrop. xxiv, 
417. 
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At a corroboree witnessed by Mr. W. T. Wyndham near 
either the Bar won or Condamine river, Queensland, he saAV» 
an image made of earth and logs, which the blacks told him 
represented the bunyip, warway, or polgun, a water 
monster.* 

Mr. T. A. Parkhouse, in describing the customs of some 
native tribes in the neighbourhood of Port Darwin, f states 
that he was present at a corroboree held in connection with 
a marriage ceremony. A post was fixed in tlie ground to 
which bark was then attached forming the grotesque 
representation of a man — the whole being painted with red 
ochre, and surmounted with a conical cap, covered with 
white down, similar to that worn by the bridegroom. This 
image was representative of the hiruuely or evil spirit. 

Mr, E. J. Eyre witnessed a remarkable dance at Moorundie 
on the Lower Murray river, South Australia, in 1844. The 
dancers were painted and decorated as usual, and had tufts 
of feathers on their heads like cockades. Some carried in 
their hands such tufts tied to the ends of sticks, and others 
bunches of green boughs. After exercising themselves for 
some time, thciy retired, and when they reappeared they 
were seen carrying a curious rude-looking figure raised up 
in the air. This singular object consisted of a large bundle 
of grass and reeds bound together, enveloped in a kangaroo 
skin, with the flesh side outwards, and painted all over in 
small white circles. From the top of this projected a thin 
stick Avith a tuft of feathers at the end to represent the 
head, and sticks Avere stuck out laterally from the sides for 
the arms, terminating in tufts of feathers stained red to 
represent the hands. From the front a small stick about 
fi inches long was projected, ending with a thick knob 
formed of gl ass, round which a piece of old cloth was tied. 
This Avas painted Avhite, and represented the navel. The 
figure was about 8 feet long, and Avas evidently intended to 
symbolize a man. This figure was carried for some time in 
the dance. Subsequently there appeared in its place two 
standards made of poles, and borne by two persons. The 
standards were abandoned, and the men advanced with 
their spears. Mr. Eyre believed that these dances, and the 
image, and the standards, had some connection with their 


* Journ, Roy. Soc. N.S. Wales^ xxiii, 41. 
t Austm. Assoc. Adv. Sci. (1895), vi, 642. 
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superstitions, and that the figure was regarded in the light 
^fa charm.* 

Mr. Edward S. Parker says he has witnessed ceremonies 
having resemblance to an act of worship, when the blacks 
have assembled to propitiate Mindi^ an evil spirit, whose 
sole business it was to destroy. They used certain pre- 
•scribed ceremonies in order to appease his anger, and to 
avert death and other calamities from themselves, and to 
excite him to exercise his power for the injury or destruc- 
tion of their enemies. ‘‘ Elide images,” writes Mr. Parker, 
‘‘ consisting of one large and two small figures, cut in bark 
and painted, were set up in a secluded spot ; the men, and 
afterwards the women, dressed in boughs, and having each 
a small Avand, with a tuft of feathers tied on it, were made 
to dance in single file, and in a very sinuous course, towards 
the spot, and after going round it several times, to approach 
the main figure, and touch it reverentially with the wand. 
I believe this to be a relic of the ophilatria, or serpent- 
Avoi'ship of India.”t 

Under date of 1875, the Rev. R. W, TTolden speaks of tlio 
natives ‘‘ cutting out an image of a man out of a sheet ot 
bark, and erecting it, and dancing around it.”J 

Carvings on Wooden Laiplements. 

The carvings under this heading comprise decorative or 
symbolical designs cut upon shields, boomerangs, Avomeras, 
message sticks, bullroarers, and other articles. As the 
devices on a large number of native weapons have already 
been illustrated l3y diflerent writers in other publications, I 
shall not at present add a plate representing this kind of 
native art, but will refer the reader to R. B. Smyth’s 
Aborigines of Victoria^ vol. i, pp. 283-341 ; E. M. Curr’s 
Australian Eace^ vol. i, pp. 143-151. 

Message Sticks, also known as “ stick letters ” or “ talk- 
ing sticks,” are pieces of Avood of different sizes. They are 
in some cases flat on both sides, ornamented more or less by 


* Journals of Expeditions or Discovery into Central Australia (1845), 
vol. ii, pp. 2.36-238. 

t R. B. Smyth’s Aborigines of Victoria (1878), vol. i, p. 166. 

X Folklore^ Manners^ Customs, etc, of the Soiith Australian Aborigines 
(1879), p. 26. 
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carving, and are painted a bright colour ; in other instances 
they are merely a rounded piece of wood, or a rod cut from» 
the branch of a tree ; whilst a still more primitive kind are 
made of a piece of bark. Instances have been observed 
where marked pieces of bone are used in a similar manner. 
They are marked in various ways, consisting of notches, 
dots, strokes, curves ; and also with triangular, quadrilateral* 
and zigzag devices.* In some of the more elaborately 
carved there are rude representations of human beings, 
whilst in some tribes they are not marked at all, but consist 
merely of a plain piece of wood. “ Stick letters ’’ summon- 
ing festive gatherings are sometimes decorated with the 
down of birds, with or without other marks. In some tribes 
the wood used for making the stick must be of the same 
toternic division as the sender of the message, and the man 
who caiTies it must also belong to the same division. The 
marks are cut upon them with a piece of sharp stone, bone, 
or broken shell. 

These “ talking sticks ” appear to have been made 
according to some conventional design known among the 
tribes using them. One kind of stick is used for a corro- 
boree where a large number of people assemble; another 
is used to convey messages or reminders between friends 
residing at some distance from eacli other. A certain sort 
of stick would be used for festive gatherings ; another in 
cases of sickness or death, and so on. These sticks, differ- 
ing perhaps but little in general appearance, would never- 
theless be recognized by the people inhabiting the tract of 
country in which they were used, and would thus, to a 
certain extent, have a more or less fixed significance ; which 
would, however, be very much restricted unless accompanied 
by a verbal explanation by the bearer. The stick is given 
to the messenger to assist him in remembering the heads of 
the message, by connecting them with certain pictures, 
marks, or notches cut upon it, which are explained to him 
before he sets out on his journey. The stick also serves as 
his credentials, being a confirmation or guarantee of Ihe 
genuineness of the message. 

Bullroarers made of wood, sometimes ornamented by 
carving on one or both sides, are used at tliose ceremonies 
where the boys are inaugurated into the rank of manhood. 


* For copies of the carvings on seven “ message sticks,” see my paper 
on that subject in The American Anthropologist^ voJ. x, Plate VII. 
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Having elsewhere given tolerably full descriptions of the 
^ullroarers used by several tribes,* I shall not occupy any 
further space in this article. The Rev. Louis Scnulze,t 
referring to the initiatory rites of the tribes on the Upper 
Finke river, which rises in the McDonnell Ranges, South 
Australia, states that the tjurunga^ or bullroarer, in use 
there is sometimes made of slate, as well as of wood. The 
natives assert that the bullroarers are not made by the hand 
of man, thus leaving us to infer that they are produced in 
some supernatural way. Mr. Schulze also states that during 
the ceremonies, the men paint their bodies with fish-like 
figures, and other patterns. 


Discussion. 

The Chairman. — I am sure we owe a debt to Mr. Mathews for 
havinpf written this paper, and we are also under a debt to 
Dr. Walker for having read it. 

I suppose the object of a paper of this class is to illustrate two 
things. First, the nature of aboriginal man and his tendency to 
art together with his power of illustrating things he has observed. 
The second object I suppose is to see if wo can find out more 
about the difEerent relationships of mankind. Take, for example, 
the curious story of these caves, which are almost entirely 
occupied with pictures of hands. It would seem as if the artist 
who took these caves as his study went in for a speciality in 
hands. One would like to know whether, in other parts of the 
world, anything similar has ever been discovered. 

So far as I can see, the different departments of this paper are 
not much related one to another The things drawn on trees are 
of a wholly different character from the things drawn on the walls 
of the caves, and so with the images inscribed on the ground. 
There was probably more of imagination than of skill, and that is 


* Bullroarers used by the Australian Aborigines,” Journ, Anthrop 
xxvii, 52-60, Plate VI. 

t “The Aborigines of the Upper and Middle Finke Kiver,” Trans^ 
Roy. tSoc. South Australia^ xiv, 210-246. 
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Tery natural, and it leads us, of course, to the consideration of 
:a»boriginal man. He was evidently imaginative, but of an«^ 
imagination more primitive in its nature, I should suppose, than 
their skill would be. 

The reference to serpent worship towards the end of the paper 
is very interesting, because we know that there have been in many 
countries, far distant from one another, tendencies towards serpent 
worship and so towards the imitation of serpents and reptiles 
connected with serpents. 

Then the “talking sticks” remind us of the North American 
Indians, who have samples of peculiar language, sometimes on 
sticks and sometimes on slugs of wood. We would like to know 
the relative dates of these different classes of objects and works 
of art. 

I was rather surprised to see that Mr. Mathews had had a 
conversation with the native artist, the very person who apparently 
had produced some of these objects. We should like to know 
a little more about the date and the object which led the various 
persons to make those things — whether it was a mere freak or 
religious superstition, about which there is such uncommon 
reserve. 

The Rev. W. S. Lach-Sztrma. — With regard to the subject of 
native art I fancy that it is much higher than one would suppose. 
The illustrations in Mrs. Langham Parker’s book on Folklore are 
reproductions of native art, and I believe with regard to pictorial 
representations they are of a much higher stage than one would 
anticipate — indeed there is a realism, in some of the work which 
is represented, which certainly is striking. It gives one an idea 
of Australia in a rough way, and the natives ; and being black 
they are fair representations of them, and they throw a light on 
the early stages of culture which even the people of Britain 
must have passed through. But the confusion of ideas of 
animals and men is remarkable. In some of their stories you 
hardly know whether they are referring to men, women or 
animals. In some of their sentences the idea seems to be rather 
confused, and I suppose is taken from the transmigration of 
souls and of metamorphoses and such expressions of thought 
as we find in the Arabian Nights and the transmigration into 
animals there represented. The subject of these Australians 
throws light on the matter, for they are one of the few people 
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existing on earth, at the end of the nineteenth century, who are 
•really in that state in which we suppose Europeans were, 
probably, on this island, say a thousand years before Christ. 
The Tasmanians were, I believe, still more antique and belonged 
to the paleolithic stage. They, of course, have passed away; 
but the Australians are extremely interesting and still linger on 
in their early stage. 

The Rev. F. A. Walker, D.D. — There are one or two points 
which I think are of great interest in this paper. 

I fancy it is a moot point whether one nation derives, its arts 
and customs from a distant one, or whether, as human nature is 
much the same in all places, two nations that cannot communicate 
with each other have arrived at the same state of civilization. 

The talking stick, mentioned by the author of the paper, appears 
to differ in its use from that adopted in other parts of the world, 
such as the scytale in Greece, where a cipher was used for writing 
a message lengthwise on paper. When it was rolled it was 
unintelligible, the man who received it could decipher the 
message ; but the herald who carried it could not. Therefore 
there is a slight difference between what he carried and that 
carried by the Australians ; because the messenger in the 
Australian case had to remember the heads of the message ; but 
the Greek messenger on the contrary could not understand it, 
and T think in some cases the message was to put to death the 
man who conveyed the message. 

I quite agree with what the Chairman has said — that serpent 
worship is a relic or observance found not only in many lands 
but in every land of which we have knowledge, and T do not, 
therefore, think that the serpent worship of India need only be 
quoted, for I have seen so many instances of ancient effigies of 
the serpent in my travels in Italy. Evidently the idea of every 
race was to propitiate the principle of evil, which idea ultimately 
gave way to those who possessed the greater and vital power of 
the Gospel. 

Mr. Martin Rouse. — I should like to add, as the trend of the 
discussion is towards serpent worship, that the kings of Egypt 
decorated their heads with a serpent, as shown on the monuments. 
John Paton the missionary, when living in the New Hebrides, 
was called out one day by a man who said, “ I have killed the 
Tebil ! ** “ What do you mean ? Paton asked. “ Matshiktshiki,” 

X 2 
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he answered, giving the native name, “ the one who does all the 
mischief in the world, and causes all the wars.*' He took him ^ 
iX)und to his hut and showed him a huge sea-snake which he had 
slain. “ That is not the devil,” said Paton ; but the man 
maintained that it was the creature which had brought all evil 
into the world.’*' 

I do not agree with the speaker (if indeed it is his opinion) 
who said that these men had risen from a much ruder state. 
A very remarkable fact was brought to light at the British 
Association meeting at Oxford in 1894. Mr. Basil H. Thomson, 
who, while surveying the Fijian island Levuka, had studied its 
traditions, told the natives* story that their ancestors had come 
from the west in eight canoes, and that seven out of the eight 
were lost. The chief of the whole party was however saved ; but 
seeing what had happened in the terrible storm, he exclaimed, 

“ Oh, my writings, my writings ! I have lost my writings through 
that storm; and I am not able to transmit to my children the 
history of our people.*’ So that nation had once possessed a 
means of exactly recording events which they had utterly lost 
when the missionaries reached the island. 

In 1893 or *94 Mr. George O’Brien wrote a pamphlet for tho 
Civil Engineers Institution, on the conditions of climate in the 
desert of Atacama, in the course of which he stated that at a 
point on the Inca road near to the desert there is a large inscrip- 
tion in Quichra, the language of the ancient people of Peru; 
whereas the Spanish historians tell us that at the conquest they 
had no writing ; but there stands that great slab with writing 
upon it. 

But just as nations and tribes through degrading superstitions 
lost the intelligent knowledge of their Creator, so through 
constant wars did they lose many industrial and refining arts;, 
and the more they moved away from one another into remote 
islands and peninsulas, while continuing their idolatries and giving 
free rein to jealousy and revenge, the more completely did they 
forget true religion and noble handicraft. It used to be said that 
the Australians had no religion, I daresay that is within the- 
memory of everyone here. That false accusation was utterly 
dispelled by John Paton of the New Hebrides. When crossing 


* John J. Patou, ii, 156. 
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over to Australia he took with him a bag of charms which were 
* worshipped as gods by his islanders. He showed them to the 
black natives of Australia upon several occasions, and they 
admitted that they had “gods” like them used by their 
“ doctors.” He then twice in the presence of European witnesses 
•bought for a handsome price several gods from an Australian 
doctor and caused terror to other blacks by showing them. 

Numerous witnesses themselves formally narrate these events, 
one deposition being signed by a Victorian magistrate, Mr. 
Robert Hood of Hexham. Upon the latter’s asking why he had 
never seen or heard of these things before, the answer came, 
“ Long ago white men laughed at black fellows praying to their 
idols. Black fellows said, white men never see them again. . . . 

No white men alive now have seen what you have seen.” 

Professor Logan Lobley. — In the Jermyn Street Museum there 
are some remarkable illustrations of aboriginal art. Along with 
a portion of the floor of a cave in the south of France there are 
exhibited bones with the representation of a reindeer, which were 
therefore contemporaneous with man in that part of Europe, and 
that reminds us of the Neolithic Period of that part of Europe 
long years ago. 

It is also noteworthy in connection with the paper that all the 
indigenous animals of Australia are of a very early type, and 
also the vegetation. We also see now that these have remained 
practically unchanged for a long period. 

The Rev. G. P. Whidborne, M.A. — I should like to say a word 
upon what has fallen from the last speaker. 

We have not any distinct indication as to whether the writer of 
the paper regards these as recent drawings or old drawings. 

It strikes me they must represent a very high state of intellectual 
advance, and one would like to know whether the present natives 
can achieve such things, or whether there is any reason to suppose 
that they are remains of lost civilization. We know that some- 
times, even those very old drawings referred to as of the stone 
age, are really very clever and, perhaps, show us much greater 
advance in human culture than one is apt to suppose they do. I 
remember once hearing a lecture, long ago, by a gentleman on the 
rude drawings of ancient days on bone. The lecturer was a man 
of high culture, and he not only gave us facsimiles of those rude 
drawings, but he wanted to illustrate some points in regard to 
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them; so he got a blackboard and made some drawings of his 
own, and the drawings of his own were even ruder than those^ 
shown ns of the stone era. 

The Chaieman. — Perhaps I had better now close the meeting. 
I will only say that I am fully in accord with what has been 
said by one of the speakers as to the human race. I think man; 
when he came forth from the hand of his Creator, was by no 
means in a state quite savage. On the contrary, if he had been a 
savage I do not think he would have got any further, but I think 
the essence of humanity of the best type was within him, though 
his higher powers and the actual thoughts of his mind would be, 
naturally, developed at a later stage. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



ORDINARY MEETING.* 


Theophilus G. Pinches, Esq., in the Uhair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following elections took place : — 

Associates Eev. Charles Estcourt Boucher, M.A. ; Eev. Albert 
Henry Hodges. 

The following paper was read by the Secretary in the absence of the 
Author 


THE WAHABIS: THEIR ORIGIN, HISTORY, 
TENETS, AND INFLUENCE. By Rev. S. M. 
ZWEMER, F.R.G.S. 

T he rise of innumerable heresies as the result of philo- 
sophical speculation, the spread of mysticism among 
the learned classes, and the return to many heathen super- 
stitions on the part of the masses made Islam ripe for 
reform at the middle of the last century .f Add to this that 
there was a general decadence of morals under the Ottoman 
caliphate and that there had been a lull in the period of 
Moslem conquest. Except for a temporary revival of 
missionary activity on the part of the Moslems in China 
and the spread of Islam among the Baraba Tartars, the 
eighteenth century saw little advance for the Crescent. 
Instead of conquest there was controversy. Over one 
hundred and fifty heretical Moslem sects are enumerated by 
writers of that period. Each of them agreed with the 
words of Mohammed, ascribed to him in the tradition : “ My 
people will be divided into seventy- three sects ; every one 
of which will go to hell except one sect*' (Mishkat, book i, 


* Monday, February 18th, 1901. 
t The 18 th century. 
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chap, vi, part 2). All these sects differed either in their 
ideas of Allah and his prophet’s revelation or split hairs on • 
free-will and destiny. The Abadiyah held that Ali was 
divine. The Safatites taught the grossest anthropo- 
morphism. While Sufism,, which arose in Persia, was so 
thoroughly pantheistic that it seems incredible to find, 
monotheists carried away by its teaching. The four 
orthodox imams were at agreement concerning most 
doctrines and differed chiefly" in their genuflections and 
more or less lax interpretation of moral precepts. The 
germs of idolatry left by Mohammed in his system bore 
fruit. Saint-worship in some form or other was common all 
over Arabia, as well as in other Moslem lands. The Shiahs 
had made Kerbela the rival of Mecca and Medinah as a 
place of pilgrimage. There were local shrines of “holy 
men ” near every village. The whole world of thought was 
honeycombed with superstitions borrowed from every con- 
ceivable source ; even Buddhism gave its rosary to Islam, 
and they had already passed it on to the West. The old- 
time simplicity of life and morals had given way to pride of 
life and sensuality. Burckhardt testifies regarding Mecca 
itself (which has always been to the pious Moslem the 
cynosure of his faith) that, just before the time of the 
Wahabi reformation, debauchery was fearfully common, 
harlotry and even unnatural vices were perpetrated openly 
in the sacred city. Almsgiving had grown obsolete: 
jiistice was neither swift nor impartial; effeminacy had 
displaced the martial spirit ; and the conduct of the pilgrim 
caravans was scandalous in the extreme. 

Such was the condition of Arabia when Mohammed bin 
Abd el Wahab bin Mussherif was born at Wasit* in Nejd, 
1691 A.D. Before his death this great reformer, earnest as 
Luther and zealous as Cromwell, saw his doctrines accepted 
and his laws obeyed from the Persian Gulf to the Yemen 
frontier. As the result of his teaching, there sprang up, in 
the course of half a century, not only a new, widely 
extended, and important Moslem sect, but an independent 
and powerful state. Abd el Wahab was an incarnate 

* Palgrave says he was born at Horemelah (in his Travels) while in 
the article on Arabia (9th ed. Enayolcp. Britannica) he mentions Ayinah, 
This place is also given by Burckhardt, but he adds that it is uncertain. 
From a direct descendant of Abd el Wahab, an Arab at Bahrein, I learn 
that there is not the least doubt that he was born at neither of these 
places, but at W<mt ; some maps give Waseit. 
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whirlwind of Puritanism against the prevailing apostacy of 
the Moslem world. The sect which he founded and which 
took its popular name from him was a protest against 
Moslem idolatry and superstition. It stood for no new 
doctrine, but called back to the original Islam. Wahabiism 
,was an attempt at an Arabian reformation. “Yet so far 
from giving any progressive impulse to the Mohammedan 
cult, it has proved the most reactionary element in the 
history of Islam.”* This purely Semitic and unique move- 
ment, with all its energy, has produced nothing new ; it has 
been directed exclusively toward the repristination of pure 
monotheism. Our purpose is to sketch (a) the origin and 
history of the Wahabis; (b) give an account of the Wahabi 
doctrine ; and (c) of their present condition and influence. The 
sequel will show that a reformation of the Moslem world by 
a return to primitive Islam (in theory and practice) is an 
impossibility, even when aided by the sword. Back to 
Christ, not back to Mohammed — that is the only hope for 
the Moslem world. 

I. Origin and History op the Wahabis.— Mohammed 
bin Abd ul Wahab was instructed from his youth by liis 
father in the religion of Islam according to the straitest sect 
of the orthodox Sunnis, namely, that of the Imam Abu 
Abdullah Ahmed bin Hanbal. Arrived at manhood, the 
serious student of Islam determined to visit other schools 
than those of Nejd. He went to Mecca, and afterward also 
to Busrah and Bagdad. He made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
and visited El Medina, but in neither place did he find the 
ideal Islam for which his heart was longing. He felt that 
there was a distinction between the essential elements of 
Islam and the recent admixtures of dogma and practice. 
At Ayinah he first posed as a teacher of the truth. He 
affirmed the right of private judgment in interpreting the 
Koran and the traditions by boldly rejecting the old-time 
leading-strings of the four orthodox commentators. His 
teaching met with opposition from the outset, but there were 
also those who accepted his bold position. He fled from his 
native town and sought refuge at Deraiah under the pro- 
tection of Mohammed bin Saood, a chief of considerable 
influence and great ambition. The reformer and the chief 
found that they could be mutually helpful in furthering each 


* Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D., in hia article, “Has Islam been a Religion 
of Progress?” {Missionary Review of the Worlds Oct., 1897). 
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the interest of the other. A rnarriago alliance, by which the 
daughter of Abd ul Wahab became tlie wife of Mohammed « 
bin Saood, sealed their covenant. The preacher with his 
book and the warrior with his sword now stood on the same 
platform and were ready to begin conquest. Without 
Mohammed bin Saood and his powerful dynasty there would 
have been no Wahabi conquest. It is in the very nature of* 
Islam and all its sects to grasp the sword which the prophet 
himself received from the hand of Allah. 

To give the history in detail of the rise of the Wahabi 
state and its bloody conflicts, first with the Arabs and after- 
ward against the Turks and Egyptians, as well as the history 
of the two British campaigns from India against the Wahabi 
pirates of Oman, is impossible in the narrow limits of this 
paper. By comparing various authorities I have prepared a 
genealogical table of the Saood dynasty and a brief 
chronology of the most important dates. Burckhardt’s 
notes for the history of the Wahabis are most interesting and 
valuable, but his account does not go beyond the year 1817. 
After that date we are dependent on Palgrave, who is not 
renowned for accuracy and frequently contradicts himself. 
As far as I can learn there is no Arabic history extant. The 
two accounts of the Wahabis in the French language are, 
according to Burckhardt, unreliable. But for the later history 
of the Wahabis, and the final collapse of their power, 
Doughty iji his Arabia Deseria gives important data. 

The following is a brief account of the spread of the 
Wahabis and their conquests in Arabia: — Their conquests 
outside of Arabia were not by the sword, but by the cheap 
lithographic literature of Indian disciples. The reform 
started on its march of conquest soon after the arrival of 
Abd ul Wahab at Deraiah. Partly by persuasion and partly 
by force Saood gained victories over the neighbouring tribes, 
and even the province of Hassa. Before his death, in 17fi5, 
the whole of Nejd was one Wahabi state, Abd-ul-Aziz, his 
son, and successor, a more able warrior than his father and of 
equal ambition, assumed the titles of Imam and Sultan. The 
provinces of Areesh and Nejran, to the south of Mecca, were 
added to the Wahabi dominions. Ghalib, the Shereef of 
Mecca, was filled with alarm, and, on his complaint, the 
Turkish Government sent an army of 5,000 to lay siege to 
Hofhoof, the capital of Hassa. They were repulsed, and the 
W^ahabis now took the initiative by advancing toward 
Bagdad and laying siege to Kerbela. the town was stormed, 
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the inhabitants massacred, and spoils of immense value were 
• taken from the shrine and put into the Wahabi treasury. 

Flushed with the success of this campaign against the 
idolatrous Moslems of the north, the Wahabis now turned 
toward Mecca. Taif, the fertile garden-city near to Mecca, 
was subdued with great bloodshed, and in a few months 
* Mecca itself came into Wahabi hands. Ghalib fled to Jiddah, 
which was the only place in all Hejaz that held out against 
their invasions. To Saood, the son of Abd-ul-Aziz, was 
given the governorship of Mecca, and in a noteworthy letter 
he dictated to the Porte the terms on which alone the annual 
pilgrimage would be permitted. In 1804 Saood conquered 
Medinah, treating the inhabitants with great severity and 
plundering all the riches which had accumulated for 
centuries around the prophet’s tomb. The tomb itself barely 
escaped being utterly demolished by the desert iconoclasts, 
who preached a thorough reformation and butchered all 
Turhs as idolaters. From that time until 1811 the Wahabi 
armies made incursions into Turkish territory as far as 
Damascus and Anah on the Euphrates. The Wahabis on the 
Persian Gulf began to use their new religion as a cloak for 
piracy, and two expeditions sent from Bombay broke up the 
robber-nest of Ras-el-Kheymah, and taught the zealots a 
lesson never since forgotten. The so-called pirate-coast is 
now under British protection, and the inhabitants, although 
still Wahabis, are friendly to Great Britain. 

Meanwhile (since the pilgi’image to the holy cities was 
limited to those who embraced the AVahabi reform), many 
complaints reached the Sultan of Turkey. After some futile 
efforts of his own, he entrusted the task of conquering the 
Wahabis and re-taking Mecca to Mohammed Ali Pasha, his 
already over-powerful Egyptian vassal. 

Tousson Beg, the son of Mohammed Ali, commanded the 
first expedition, landing at Yenbo, the port of Medina, in 
1811. By the end of the following year Medina was taken. 
The troops made a fearful massacre of the Wahabi garrison 
and the inhabitants, and treacherously murdered even those 
1,500 to whom they had promised safe conduct. The 
intrigues of Mohammed Ali had meanwhile detached the 
Shereef Ghalib from the W^ahabt cause; and Jiddah was 
occupied by the Turks in 1813. Mohammed Ali now came 
over in person, collected a large army, and in 1815 advanced 
toward Yemen. Shortly after Gunfidah, a small town on 
the Red Sea, was taken by the army, discontent broke out 
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among the troops. In 1814 Saood, the second of that name 
and the greatest of the dynasty, died and was succeeded by « 
his son Abdullah. The power of the Wahabi state had 
already suffered serious loss during Saood’s life by the 
taking of the holy cities. After his death other losses 
followed. The Wahabi forces were utterly defeated by the 
Turks in the battle of Bessel. This battle, fought on the' 
26th of Moharram, 1230 A.H. (January 7th, 1815), was the 
deciding blow. The Wahabi force numbered 25,000 men — 
camebriders, infantry, and a few horsemen. The Turks had 
artillery and with it drove the enemy out of their mountain 
position into the open plain. ‘‘As soon as Mohammed saw 
the enemy running, he proclaimed among his troops that 
six dollars should be given for every Wahaby’s head. In a 
few hours five thousand were piled up before him ; in one 
narrow valley fifteen hundred Wahabis had been surrounded 
and cut to pieces (Burckhardt). Of three hundred 
prisoners taken, fifty were impaled before the gates of 
Mecca; twelve suffered a like horrible death at every one 
of the ten coffee-houses from Mecca to Jiddah; and the 
rest were impaled at Jiddah ! “ The Turks delighted in this 

display of disgusting cruelty, but all their Bedouin allies 
expressed aloud their utmost indignation” (Burckhardt). 
Mohammed Ali Pasha returned to Egypt ; Toussoun Pasha, 
left to complete the war, concluded a peace with the 
Wahabis, but the treaty was disavowed both at Cairo and 
Constantinople. Ibrahim Pasha landed at Yenbo in 1816, 
and commenced the final campaign. He subdued the entire 

( novince of Kasim, entered Nejd, and in April, 1818, appeared 
)efore the walls of the Wahabi capital, Deraiah. The city 
was taken and razed to the ground; Abdullah was carried 
off to Constantinople and publicly executed in front of 
St. Sophia. The Egyptian occupation of the Wahabi 
provinces was rather for vengeance and destruction than 
for the purpose of government. Executions, massacres, and 
ruined villages marked the progress of Ibrahim Pasha 
through Nejd. It was no wonder that on the departure of 
the commander revolt broke out against his garrisons. 
Harik and Hassa were the first to rebel. Riadh became the 
centre of the movement, and Turki, a younger son of 
Abdullah, became the new sultan of the Wahabi state, 
Feysul bin Turki succeeded to power when his father fell 
by the hand of an assassin, and was as able as he was 
popular and powerful. For his character and method of 
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government we can go to the pages of Palgrave and Sir 
•Lewis Pelly; the Wahabis still remember their distinguished 
visitors. 

In their day tlie boundaries of the Wahabi state embraced 
Hassa Harik, the whole of Nejd, Asir, and Kasim — one broad 
.belt of zealots from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. But 
in 1870 the aged and blind Feysul was assassinated. Dis- 
sension broke out regarding his successor. And the result 
was Turkish interference and loss to the Wahabi state. 
Hassa became a Turkish province, at least nominally, and 
Hofhoof, the capital, has since been occupied by a Turkish 
garrison. From the Yemen side also Asir was annexed to 
Turkey and the rebellious Arabs crushed under the yoke of 
taxation. 

Meanwhile, a new Arabian kingdom of a different and 
more liberal character sprang up in northern Nejd under 
Telal. Gradually but surely it became independent and at 
last superior in power to the Wahabi state. Saood, the last 
of the Wahabi dynasty, finally paid tribute to the ruler at 
Ha’il, and Mohammed bin Rashid so strongly established 
himself and so far extended his influence that as a political 
power the Wahabi state has ceased to exist. Abd-ul-Aziz, 
the nephew of Ibn Rashid, and his old-time favourite, now rules 
Nejd and its dependent provinces. Even Riadh is under hie 
green and purple banner. There is little probability that a 
new Wahabi revolt will take place, or be successful if it 
should. 

II. The Wahabi Doctrines. — The name of Wahabis was 
given to the followers of Mohammed bin Abd ul Wahab by 
their opponents ; since they would not call them Mohammedis, 
they used the patronymic. But that name always was and 
still is displeasing to them. In India they generally call 
themselves Ahl-i-Haditk or the People of Tradition. In Nejd 
their earliest name was Firket-el-Najiet, i.e,, the sect of those 
who are saved. They also sometimes took the name of 
Mmoahidin^ Le.^ Unitarians. In the eastern Punjaub districts 
they call themselves Mujahidin^ Le,, those who believe in the 
jihad or war-for-Islam. 

In considering the distinctive religious tenets and practices 
of the Wahabis we must never lose sight of the fact that 
they themselves claim (and claim rightly) to possess all the 
doctrines of primitive Islam in their original purity ; and that 
Abd ul Wahab contended not for new views but for first 
principles. It was his aim to demolish utterly everything 
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that had been superadded to the original revelation of Allah. 
This revelation the Wahabis, together with all other Moslems, • 
consider a twofold revelation — first, the Koran or revelation 
of God’s will in writing; and second, the Tradition, or the 
written record of God’s will as revealed in every act of the life 
of Mohammed, and faithfully handed down by his companions. . 
“Wahabiism has sometimes been designated the Protestantism 
of Islam, and so it really is, although with this remarkable 
difference, that while Christian Protestantism is the assertion 
of the paramount authority of sacred Scripture and the rejec- 
tion of traditional teachings, Wahabiisrn is the assertion of 
the paramount authority of the Koran with the Traditions. . . 
Tradition in Islam occupies a totally different place from that 
which it does in the Christian system, being nothing less than 
the supposed inspired sayings [and also doings] of the Prophet 
and being absolutely necessary to complete the structure of 
the faith” (Hughes, Viet, of Islam, p. 661). 

This firm stand taken by the Wahabi leaders on the 
original foundation of Islam has ever been their strongest 
argument against their opponents. Burckhardt writes : — “ If 
further proof were required that the Wahabys are very 
orthodox Musselmans, their catechism would furnish it. 
When Saood took possession of Mecca he distributed copies 
of this catechism among the inhabitants, and ordered that 
the pupils in public schools learn it by heart. Its contents 
are nothing more than what the most orthodox Turk must 
admit to be true, . . . and nothing was contained in this 
catechism which the Meccans had not already learned” 
{Notes on the Bedoums and Wahuhys, Vol. II, p. 104). This 
catechism or creed of the Wahabis, given by Burckhardt, 
in his appendix to the second volume, opens with the usual 
Unitaiian formula coupled with a motto from Bochari, the 
great traditionist : “ First learn, then speak, then act.” The 
questions and answers are in no way remarkable, except that 
each answer is accompanied by a proof-text from the Koran. 
The division of the little tract is threefold — on the know- 
ledge of God, the knowledge of Islam, and the knowledge 
of our prophet Mohammed. Concerning Mohammed, the 
catechism answer reads : “ Mohammed, may God’s mercy be 
with him I is a delegate whom we dare not adore and a prophet 
whom we dare not belie ; but we must obey and follow him, 
for it has been ordained to spirits and to mortals to be his 
followers. He was born and appointed a prophet at Mecca ; 
his flight and death were at Medina. If it be asked, is he 
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mortal ? answer, yes, he is mortal. In proof of which we 
o read, ‘ Say I am but a mortal like yourselves, to whom it is 
revealed that your God is but one God/ Burckhardt also 
states that in 1815 a book had been received at Cairo 
containing various treatises on religious subjects written 
by Abd ul Wahab himself ; it was read by the theologians of 
orthodox Islam, and they declared unanimously that if such 
were tlie opinions of the Wahabis, they themselves belonged 
altogether to that creed! Nevertheless, Moslems to-day do 
not look upon the Wahabis otherwise than as a pestilent 
sect, for however much they may agree technically with 
the average Moslem and with the Koran as taught in the 
schools, practically they are widely at variance with orthodox 
beliefs, and bitterly at war against many orthodox practices. 
Here are some of these points of difference : — 

1. They do not receive the dogmatic decisions of the four 
imams (founders of the chief systems of interpretation), 
but say that any man who can read and understand the 
Koran has the right of private judgment, and can interpret 
the Koran and the Tradition for himself. They therefore 
reject Tymaa, i,e,, “ the unanimous consent of the fathers,*’ 
after the death of the companions of the prophet. 

2. Tlieir monotheism is ahsolnte. Prayers should not be 
offered to any prophet, wali, or saint. Palgi*ave’s matchless 
description of Allah, as “ the pantheism of force,” in all its 
remarkable analytical detail applies rather to the Wahabis 
than to Moslems in general (see Travels in Central and 
Eastern Arabia^ p. 3G5, Vol. I). 

3. Together with this absolute monotheism they are 
accused, not without cause, of having crude and anthropo- 
morphic ideas of deity. They understand the terms “ sitting 

of God** (Arabic and hand of God 

their literal sense. This most of all is the rock of offence to 
other Moslems, many of whom designate the doctrine as hufr 
(infidelity). 

4. Regarding Mohammed’s intercession, they differ from 
other Moslems in holding that it is impossible now, although 
it will be possible on the day of judgment. 

5. They think it wrong to build cupolas over graves or to 
honour the dead in any way, such as by illuminations or by 
perambulating their tombs. Even the tomb of Mohammed 
IS no exception. 

(). They are accused, rightly or wrongly, of holding that 
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cdi’tain portions of the original Koran were abstracted by 
Othman out of envy when he made his recension superseding • 
all other copies extant (Hist, of Imams and Seyyids of 
Oman, by Salil bin Razik, pp. 252, 253). 

7. They observe four festivals only, namely, ’Id el Fitr, 
after the fast month ; Td el Azha or feast of sacrifice at the 
Haj; ’Ashura, the tenth day of MohaiTam, on which God' 
created Adam and Eve; and Lailat el Mubarakat, the 
night on which the Koran descended. The anniversary ot 
the Prophet’s birth they do not observe, nor any of the other 
feasts and holy days of Islam. 

8. They forbid the use of prayer-beads or rosaries, and 
instead count praj^ers and the names of God on the knuckles 
of their hand with the thumb. 

9. In the matter of dress they advocate a return to early 
Arabian simplicity. All silk, jewels, silver or gold orna- 
ments, and other than Arabian dress are an abomination to 
God and to His prophet. 

10. Even in food and drink they are distinguished from 
other Moslems. The lawfulness of tobacco has always been 
a disputed point among Moslem theologians, but the Wahabi 
reformer puts tobacco-smoking under the category of 
greater sins, and the weed is known by the name of the 
shameful,” or by a still worse and untranslatable epithet 
which implies a purely Satanic origin for the plant. All 
intoxicants not only, but all drugs that stupefy or benumb, 
are under the ban. Even the Kaat-plant of Yemen (catha 
edulis) is f(»rbidden food. 

11. Wahabi mosques are built with the greatest simplicity. 
No minarets are allowed, and nothing but bare walls 
ornament the place of prayer. 

12. The Spanish renegade, Ali Bey, details another 
interesting point of difference. Moslems are accustomed 
to leave a lock of hair on the crown of their head when 
shaving it. As this is based on a superstitious belief that 
they will be caught up by this lock of hair to heaven 
on the last day, Abd ul Wahab forbade the practice 
sternly. 

13. The Wahabis lay gi’eat stress on the doctrine of jihad. 
To fight for the faith once delivered with sword and spear 
and matchlock was to them a divinely imposed duty and 
a command of God never to be abrogated. In all their 
bloody warfare they never were known to grant quarter to 
a Turk (Burckhardt). They keep this precept of their 
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prophet diligently, ‘‘ Kill the unbelievers wherever ye find 
ihem.’’ 

Other points of difference there are of less importance, 
and some of such trivial character as to be ridiculous. But 
enough have been enumerated to show that the Wahabis 
are not altogether like “ orthodox ” Moslems. It is scarcely 
Evident from these teachings why some European writers 
have called the Wahabi movement the Eastern Reformation. 
It did indeed resemble the Reformation under Luther in 
three respects. It was iconoclastic and waged war against 
every form of saint- worship. It acknowledged the right ot 
private judgment and demanded a return to primitive 
beliefs. It was fruitful in results beyond its own horizon. 
“ Just as tlie Lutheran Reformation in Europe, although it 
failed to convert the Christian Church, caused its real 
reform, so Wahabiism has produced a real desire for reform, 
if not reform itself, in Mussulmans. Islam is no longer 
asleep, and were another and a wiser Abd ul Wahab to- 
appear, not as a heretic, but in the body of the orthodox 
sect, he might play the part of Loyola or Borromeo with 
success ” (Blunt’s Future of Islam). 

But in spite of these points of resemblance the Wahabi 
movement differed utterly from the Reformation in that it 
was from the outset ant^igonistic to modern thought and the 
progress of civilization. It was an advance backward and 
progress toward an impasse. Luther emancipated the 
intellect ; Abd ul Wahab enchained it, even though he gave 
it the right to think. The European Reformation was ac- 
companied by a revival of learning. The Arabian reformation 
was a retrogression to “ the time of ignorance.” The one 
used the “ Sword of the Spirit,” the other the sv^’ord of steel. 
The one was eminently practical, the other fanatical. And 
above and beyond all this, the results of the Lutheran 
Reformation were incalculably greater and more blessed than 
the efforts at reform made by the Arabian Moslems. 

Before we dismiss this division of our subject, a few words 
regarding the character of the Wahabi government are 
necessary. Their ideal state was founded on the old method 
of the Koran and the sword. In not passing over thisi 
element of Islam they were truly consistent with the 
teaching and example of their prophet. This we have 
already referred to in enumerating their teachings, but it is 
worthy of emphasis, and therefore we repeat it. The 
Wahabis believed in jihad. Modern apologists for Islam try 
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to eliminate all idea of warfare or killing from this word,* 
but the Wahabis knew Arabic better and understood the 
spirit of their prophet and his book perfectly. 

We have already seen in our sketch of the Saood dynasty 
how vigorously they used the sword in Arabia to found their 
new state. Once firmly established, the Wahabi rule yras 
after all an improvement on the lawless state of nomad 
Arabia previous to this. Palgrave never writes in a friendly 
way concerning these Arabian Puritans, but even his remarks 
sum up the fact ‘‘that the Wahabi empire is a compact and 
well-organized government where centralization is fully 
understemd and effectually carried out,” although “ the main- 
springs and connecting links are force and fanaticism.” And 
he who has read the pages of Burckhardt will hardly agree 
that Palgrave is just in saying that “the order and calm which 
the Wahabis sometimes spread over the lands of their conquest 
are described in the oft-cited Libi solitiidinem faciunt pacem 
appellant of the Roman annalist.” Saood, the founder of the 
Wahabi state, was a great man. Though at the head of a 
powerful rnilifary government, he appears never (outside the 
laws of religion) to have encroached upon the legitimate 
freedom of his subjects. The great principle of separating 
the judicial from the executive branch of government he 
understood not only, but faithfully carried out. The Wahabi 
judges were noteworthy for their impartiality ; they were so 
well paid from the public treasury that they did not need 
bribes for bread. Robbery and theft were everywhere sup- 
pressed, and vengeance was swift on every transgressor. 
“ The people lay down to sleep at night with no fear that 
their cattle would be stolen in the morning; and a single 
merchant with his camel load of merchandise could travel in 
safety from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea” (Clark’s The 
Arabs and the Turks, p. 294). To-day even a well armed 
caravan dares to travel only by daylight through Turkish 


* T. W. Arnold, in his Preaching of Islam, is the latest to attempt this 
impossibility. Following the lead of Manlavi Cheragh Ali (Calcutta, 
1885), he tries to show that all the wars of Mohammed were defensive, 
and that aggressive war or compulsory conversion is not allowed in the 
Koran. He gives all the passages in which the word jihad occurs and 
•carefully omits the passages where kottala (to kill) is used to enjoin the 
same duty. Tt is a sorry attempt to prove that which is contradicted not 
•only by all Arabic lexicographers, but by the history of Islam from the 
days of Bedr to the late Armenian massacres. Not to speak of the 
interpretation given of jihad by Abd ul Wahab and his fiery warriors, 
who professed primitive Islam. 
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Hassa and Yemen. The Wahabi state strictly enforced the 
•Koran precept concerning the duty of military service. The 
strictest police regulations were observed in camp ; after the 
surrender of Mecca soldiers were seen running about with 
lost articles seeking for their owners ! Public education had 
no mean place in the Wahabi state. Schools were every- 
where established and teachers sent even to the Bedouin 
tribes; although, as a matter of course, the instruction was 
elementary, its widespread results are yet apparent in many 
districts of Central Arabia. The Wahabi government also 
endeavoured to improve the status of Bedouin society by 
abolishing the system of blood- revejige and tried to make 
the Arabs content with a money payment for the blood of a 
relation. The right of dakheil or refuge was abolished in 
every case where it might be used to screen a criminal from 
the hand of justice. AVealthy individuals and those in 
moderate circumstances paid proportionately in the taxes, and 
the Wahabi state is perhaps the only Oriental despotism that 
ever granted security to the rich from the rapacity of govern- 
ment (Burckhardt, p. 142). Many of the Wahabi laws 
are given by Burckhardt in detail, but they are all founded 
upon the early practice of the prophet and the caliphs, and 
consist of a list of graded penalties for various crimes against 
God and the state. The revenue for the public exchequer 
was derived from four sources. First, according to the old 
law of Mohammed, one-fifth of all the booty taken from 
heretics belonged to the state. Second, the tribute or legal 
alms y amounting to one-tenth, or in some cases one- 


twentieth, of land income and 2^ per cent, on merchant profit. 
Third, proceeds of government lands, and lands, flocks, etc., 
wrested from rebellious Arabs. And, lastly, fines levied for 
trespass against the law. The revenue during the reign of 
Saood II must have been enormous. Some Mecca merchants 
estimated the total at two million Arabian dollars annually, 
which is a sum beyond the ken of the half-starved Bedouin 
in the Arab waste. 

All of the above particulars refer to the Wahabi state 
when in its glory. We have seen how it fell into decay. 
Yet, although the great hall of justice at Riadh has fallen 
into ruins, and the Saood dynasty is for ever at an end, the 
idea of a purely Moslem state founded on the sword lived 
on; and it will always continue the inspiration of every 
restless fanatic who desires power for himself by reforming 
Islam and butchering unbelievers. 


Y 2 
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III. Present Condition and Influence, — Our knowledge 
of the exact numbers and condition of the Wahabi sect h 
necessarily imperfect, and that for two reasons. Their old 
centres of power in Arabia have not been visited by 
European travellers for the last twenty years, and statistics of 
population are mere guesswork for all of the countries where 
there is no European government. Secondly, in India, 
where otherwise statistics would be valuable, the name of 
Wahabi received such a bad odour at the time of their jihad 
on the Sikhs, and in other frontier rebellions, that adherents 
of the sect have adopted other names to conceal their creed. 
According to the report of the census of India (1881, Vol. I, 
p. 27), Wahabis are found to some extent in every part of 
India ; they are most numerous in the Patna district, and in 
the city of Umballa alone, according to Hubert Jansen, there 
are over 6,000 Wahabis. Yet the census of 1881 gives the 
total Wahabi population of all India as only 9,296! It 
seems to be the fact that not only are the Wahabis of India 
to some extent followers of Ibn llanbal,* but that even in 
Arabia they no longer call themselves by their old name, 
I have just spoken with a Wahabi from Deraiah whom I met 
in the bazaar at Moharrek. He emphatically denied that the 
AVahabis were a sect at all, and said that he was a Sunnite 
of the Hanbali school, hnt foUoived the teaching of the great 
reformer Aid ul Wahahl Even the author of our MSS. on 
the Wahabi faith calls himself a Hanbali (see List of 
Authorities, p. 3f9), If this view has become general, it is 
evident tliat statistics of the AVahabis are out of question. 

According to Arnold {Preaching of Saleniy p. 230), the 
remarkable revival of the Moslem faith in Bengal was due 
to Wahabi influence. “ Nineteen years ago in Bengal proper 
Hindus numbered nearly half a million more than Moslems 
did, and in the space of less than two decades, the Moslems 
have not onlv overtaken the Hindus, but have surpassed 
them by a million and a half.” 

In Arabia the chief strongholds of the Wahabis are along 
the Oman coast of the Persian Gulf, especially Sharka, Abu 


♦ The Imam Ahmed bin Hanbal, founder of the fourth orthodox sect 
of Sunnis, was born at Bagdad a.d. 780. He died a.d. 855, and such was 
his reputed sanctity that 860,000 people are said to have fitteaded his 
funeral, and on the same day 20,000 Jews and Christians embraced 
Islam. His teaching was not different in any important matter from the 
other sects, only more austere in its morals. {Cf, Hughes’s Diet, of Islam,) 
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Tliabi and Rns el Kheyma. Also in 'Ajman and the Wady 
Qowasir district. In the latter place, according to Doughty, 
they still preserve all their old-time beliefs and fanaticism, 
so as to be a proverb among the Arabs. In the rest of 
Arabia their numbers have gi’eatly diminished, their zeal has 
waxed cold, and many of the precepts of their leader are 
disregarded. Western life (through trade and passing 
caravans of pilgrims) has reached even here with its urbane 
influence. Many of the Wahabis have again begun to 
smoke “the shameful” and wear silk head-dress; for 
Epicureanism was ever more congenial to the Arab mind 
than Puritanism. The Nejd, which was once a stronghold of 
Wahabi doctrine, now harbours even Shiahs, and the 
government is, in a Moslem sense, liberal. Hassa and 
Bahrein once had hundreds of Wahabi mosques, but most 
of them have passed into the hands of other sects for want 
of worshippers. 

Most remarkable is the story of Wahabi missionary zeal 
in the Sudan under Sheikh Othman Donfodio, as told by 
Arnold, Making a pilgrimage to Mecca at the time of the 
Wahabi occupation, this man was converted to their views 
and returned to tlie Sudan to inaugurate reform. He 
united the scattered clans of the Fulahs into one Moslem 
army and marched against the heathen tribes of Hausa. 
He also sent letters {a la Mohammed) to the kings of 
Tirnbuctu and Bornu commanding them to reform their 
lives or receive the punishment (d' Allah at his hands. 
The army enforced his demands, and Sokoto became the 
capital of a Moslem state. In 18tl7 Adamau was founded 
on the ruins of several pagan settlements. To-day the 
most zealous propagandists of Islam are the Fulah 
missionaries.* 

In Egypt and Turkey the number of Wahabis is not large. 
In Persia, as far as I can learn, there is oidy one place where 
they are found — a small colony of Arabs from Nejd live 
north of Lingah, on the Persian Gulf. Central Asia (with the 
exception of parts of Afghanistan) and China were never 
much influenced by the Wahabi reform. 

As an indirect result of the Wahabi movement we may 
count many of the Moslem brotherhoods, or the so-called 
religious orders of Islam. The Sanusiyah Dervishes 
especially seem to have borrowed many of their distinctive 


* See also S. W. Koelle’s Polyglotta Africana^ p. 18. (London, 1854.) 
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marks from the Wahabis. With them, too, tobacco is 
strictly forbidden ; they prohibit pilgrimage to the tombs o^ 
saints ; luxuries of dress are forbidden, and the war against 
infidels is a duty; intercourse with Jews or Christians is not 
permitted, and the ideal state is one of Moslems only. 'J'his 
Sanusiyah order is very numerous and powerful from 
Morocco to the Malay Archipelago. Its secret agents are 
everywhere. At Mecca they have a strong branch and twelve 
other centres of power in other parts of Asia.* 

In conclusion, what is the relation of the Wahabi re- 
formation and its results to Christian missions among 
Moslems ? The most unfavourable result has been in Arabia 
itself, by practically building a wall of fanaticism around the 
old Wahabi state, and postponing the opening of doors to 
commerce and Christianity in that part of the peninsula. 
On the other hand, the positive and negative results of the 
Wahabi movement on Moslem thought have, I think, had 
favourable effect on Christian missions. Islam in its primi- 
tive state is nearer the truth than Islam with all its added 
superstitions and additions of later date. The Koran can 
more easily be made our ally in the battle for the Gospel 
than the interpretations of the four Imams. According to 
Hughes, “the Christian doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Sonship of Christ do not present the same difficulties to the 
mind of a Wahabi whicli they do to that of a Sunni.” 

Negatively, Wahabiism is a strong argument that Islam, 
even when reformed to iU original purity^ has no power to save 
a people. There is no better polemic against Islam than a 
presentation of the present intellectual, social, and moral 
condition of Arabia. Cradled at Mecca, fostered at Medina, 
and reformed at Deraiah, the creed of Islam has had 
undisputed possession of the entire peninsula almost since its 
birth. In other lands, such as Syria and Egypt, it remained 
in contact with a corrupt form of Christianity, or, as in India 
and China, in conflict with cultured paganism, and there is 
no doubt that in both cases there were (and are to-day) 
mutual concessions and influences. But in its native Arabian 
soil the tree planted by the prophet has grown with wild 
freedom, and brought forth fruit after its kind. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them ” is Christ’s criterion in the study 
of comparative religions. As regards morality, Arabia is on 


* See an article on the Eeligious Orders of Islam in the Indian 
Mai‘ch 11th, 1898, by Eev. E. Sell, B.D., M.K.A.S. 
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a low plane. Slavery and concubinage exists everywhere ; 
polygamy and divorce are common. The conscience is 
petrified ; legality is the highest form of worship ; virtue is 
to be like the prophet. The Arabic language has no every- 
day word for conscience, and the present book-term does 
not even occur in the Koran. Intellectually, there has been 
little progress since “ the time of ignorance,” when all the 
tribes gathered at Okatz to compete in poetry and eloquence. 
The Bedouins are all illiterate ; their only writing is the brand- 
mark on camels. Book-learning in the towns is compressed 
into the narrow mould of Koran philosophy. Kufa, which was 
once the Oxford of Arabia, now has one day-school with 
twelve pupils I Fatalism, the philosophy of the masses, has 
paralysed progress. Hope perishes under the weight of this 
iron bondage. Injustice is stoically accepted. The bulk of 
the people are passive. No man bears another’s burden, and 
there is no public spirit. Treachery and murder are the 
steps to petty thrones in free Arabia, and in the Turkish 
provinces justice is sold to the highest bidder. Cruelty is. 
common. Lying is a fine art, and robbery a science. Islami 
and the Wahabis have made the hospitable Arabs hostile to. 
Christians and wary of strangers. Over all this hangs a 
cloak of self-righteousness and formal observances. There 
is no soporific like the Koran; nothing so well designed to 
hush all the heart’s questionings as a religion that denies the 
need of an atonement, and promises Paradise to those who 
accept the creed of eight words, no matter what their life 
may be. There is no hope for Arabia in Islam, It has been 
tried for thirteen hundred years, and piteously failed. The 
Wahabis and their history only emphasize this fact. 

Genealogical Table of the Saood Family. 

Mohammed bin Saood -f Dauqhter of Mohammed 
I bin Abdul ]\ahab, 

Abd-el-Aziz. 

Saood bin Abd-el-Aziz. 


Feysiil. Nasir. Turki. Abdullah (the eldest). 


Turki. Feysul. 


Saood. 


Abdullah. 
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Length op 


Mohammed bin Saood 

Abd-el-Aziz 

Saood II 

Abdullah 

Turki 

Fe3^sul 

f Abdullah 

1 Saood 


Eeign. 

... 1740-1765 A.D. 

... 1765-1803 A.D. 

... 1803-1814 A.D. 

... 1814-1818 A.D. 

... 1820-1832 A.D. 

... 1832-1866 A.D. 

... 1866-1867 A.D. 

... 1867-1874 A.D. 


Chronology of the Wahab! Dvnasty. 

1691. Mohammed bin Abd ul Wahab, born at Wasit, Nejd. 
1731. Mohammed bin Abd ul Wahab begins to preach 
reform. 

1740. Mohammed bin Abd ul Wahab takes refuge at 
Deriah with the powerful Arab chief Mohammed 
bin Saood. 

1740-1764. Wahabi reform spreads over all Southern Arabia 
with the exception of Oman. 

1765. Mohammed bin Saood dies; succeeded by Abd-ul-Aziz. 
1787. Mohammed bin Abd ul Wahab dies at age of 96 

years. 

1766. Abd-ul-Aziz assumes the titles of Imam and Sultan 

and puslies his conquest toward Mecca. 

1797. A Turkish army enters Hassa and lays siege to 
Hof hoof, but is compelled to retire. 

1801. The Wahabis invade the vilayet of Bagdad and lay 

siege to Kerbela, taking and sacking the town. 

1802. Taif, near Mecca, subdued with great bloodshed. 

1803. April 27. Mecca taken by the Wahabis; the Shereef 

Ghalib flees to Jiddah. 

1803. Abd-el-Aziz assassinated by a Persian in the mosque 

at Deriah. 

1804. Saood II succeeds his father Abd-cl-Aziz and conquers 

Medinah. 

1810. British expedition against Wahabi pirates of Oman. 

1811. Mohammed Ali Pasha, governor of Egypt, begins his 

campaign against the Wahabis, landing troops at 
Jiddah. 

1812. The Egyptian army under Tousson Beg takes Yenbo. 

1813. Jiddah treacherously suiTendered to the Turks. 

1814. Saood II died at Deriah; succeeded by his son 

Abdullah. 
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1815. Battle of Bessel ; Wahabis defeated. 

• 1816. Ibrahim Pasha lands at Yenbo to continue war. 

1818. Ibrahim Pasha after a siege of five months takes 

Deriah, the Wahabi capital, and demolishes it ; 
Abdullah executed at Constantinople, December 
19th. 

1819. Second English expedition against pirate Wahabis. 

1820. Turki, the younger son of Abdullah, raises the Wahabi 

standard in revolt against the Turks. 

1821. Riadh becomes the new capital. 

1826. Wahabi Jihad under Seyyid Ahmed in Northern India 
against the Sikhs. 

1832. Feysul, brother of Turki, succeeds to the sultanate, 
1842. Khursid Pasha, the last representative of Egyptian 
rule, compelled to quit his frontier residence at 
Kaseem ; Asir returns to independence and 
Wahabiism. 

1863. Palgrave visits Feysul at his capital. 

1865. Sir Lewis Pelly visits Feysul. 

1866 [?]. Feysul assassinated. His two sons, Saood and 
Abdullah, rival claimants lor the rulership. 

1868. Saood battles with the Ateyba tribe and loses heavily. 
He returns to Riadh. But the Wahabi power is 
broken. The Shammar dynasty of Ibn Rashid 
becomes paramount in all Central Arabia. 
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Discussion. 

The Chairman. — Is there any lady or gentleman vvlio would like 
to make any remarks on the paper that has just been read ? 

The Secretary. — I may mention that the author of this paper is 
a Christian missionary in the Persian Gulf. He has written this 
paper and sent it to us, having a great knowledge of the subject 
and having actual contact with these various Mohammedan sects, 
and I think we are much indebted to him for this voluminous 
statement of the history of the Wahabis. 

The Chairman. — I think this is a very interesting account of this 
Mohammedan sect. They may, it seems to me, be regarded as 
Puritans in their having effected a certain amount of reform by 
their austerity and so forth in regard to the habits of Oriental 
nations. On this point their fanaticism is probably even more 
pronounced than that of the true Mohammedans. 

I went last Wednesday and heard Professor Margoliouth com- 
paring the Bible with other religious books ; and in the course of 
his remarks he spoke of the Mohammedans aud their book, the 
Koran, and one of the things he pointed out, which seemed to me 
to be a very sensible and just remark to make, was that in 
Mohammedanism there is this one thing, which was also the case 
in certain other sects, that the religion seems to have been insti- 
tuted for the glorification of one man, viz., Mohammed. Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, and in fact the writers of the books of 
the Bible in general, cannot be said by any means to have gained 
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in a worldly way, or in any unworthy way, by the religion which 
they put forward, and which we believe to be the true one. 

Eev. Gr. F. Whidborne, M.A., etc. — I suppose this paper was 
written last year, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Secretary. — ^Yes. 

. . Rev. G. F. Whidborne. — Because in the fifth line on the first 
page the author refers to “ the middle of the last century,” which 
looks like an anachronism. I suppose he means the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

The Secretary. — Yes. 

Dr. H. W. Hubbard. — Some years ago I was travelling in the 
wild districts of North Africa, and I came in contact with a large 
caravan of pilgrims to Mecca, and amongst them I remember 
hearing there were Wahabis, and I chatted with them, but I must 
tell you that they were in a very low social state. They were not 
allowed to change their clothes for the term of pilgrimage. I 
was afraid at first to go amongst them. I went over with Colonel 
Pakenham from Gibraltar to North Africa. They were very lightly 
clothed. It was very hot weather, and they only had vessels con- 
taining water made out of bullocks* skins ; each I do not suppose 
contained more than two or three gallons of water. Every man 
had a skin of water, his only possession, and they were not 
allowed to wash until they arrived at Mecca. We bought two or 
three daggers and some steel beads of them ; so they were in- 
clined to be sociable and were very peaceable. 

The Secretary. — I should like to mention, Mr. Chairman, that 
although I have not been in Mecca myself, I have been not very 
far from it. I was associated with an expedition to the Arabian 
Peninsula, and when we were encamped at Akabah we were 
startled, one day, by an extraordinary noise of drums and loud 
shouting, and on looking out from our tents we saw a large party 
of pilgrims just returning from Mecca. We did not feel very 
comfortable, for they were known net to be celebrated for their 
extreme honesty, or even for leaving the property of the native 
Arabs of the district untouched when they were found in a 
sufficiently helpless condition not to resist. The condition of 
Mecca, the shrine of these pilgrims, appears by all accounts to be 
deplorable. 

I think we may consider that Mohammedanism is the greatest 
impediment on the face of the globe to progress of any kind. 
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either religions, moral, social, or intellectual. The only advantage 
it has been to the world is that ifc is a monotheistic religion. 
“There is one God and Mohammed is His prophet.” That is 
something that we owe to Mohammedanism, and it is that which 
gives to it a great force against idolatry of all kinds — in fact, it 
has been believed to have been a scourge sent by God to purge 
idolatrous Christendom as well as other idolatrous peoples ; but 
the state of it, morally, socially, and intellectually, is most 
deplorable; and it is generally supposed that cholera, which is the 
annual scourge of Egypt and other Eastern countries, has its 
source in Mecca, where thousands of pilgrims from Northern 
Africa assemble every year, and where the sanitary arrangements 
are absolutely nil. The wells arc choked with filth ; and is it any 
wonder that it is the centre and seat of perpetual cholera and 
plagues, such as arise from filth and insanitary conditions ? This 
is the state in which uncontrolle I Mohammedanism has loft these 
countnes ; and it would be the greatest blessing to society in that 
part of the world if the Christian countries (including Egypt 
under its present regime) were to combine and say that these 
pilgrimages have been going on too long; they are a danger to 
society and ought to be put down with a strong hand. 

Mr. Martin L. House. — I quite agree with Professor Hull that 
these pilgrimages ought to be put down. Three or four years ago 
there was such a terrible outbreak of cholera at Mecca, and such a 
vast number of pilgrims died there, that the corpses tainted the 
air too terribly for anyone to dare go near to bury them. The 
people went on dying and poisoning one another until a large body 
of Turkish soldiery was sent and compelled to bury the dead. 

I think it is a very remarkable fact that whereas Christianity is 
taunted by sceptics with having split itself up into so many sects, 
we find just the same process of the human mind going on in the 
false religion of Mohammed ; for here we are told that in the 
eighteenth century “ over one hundred and fifty heretical Moslem 
sects are enumerated by writers of that period.” Again, whereas 
it is charged against the denominations of Christianity, falsely, 
save in the case of the Roman Catholics, that they all think that 
their own sect alone can be saved, it is here stated that one 
of the traditional sayings of Mohammed authenticated by the 
Wahabis was, “My people will be divided into seventy-three 
sects, every one of which will go to hell except one sect.” And 
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this sect the Wahabis thought was their own, by the name they 
actaally used in India — “ The Sect of the Converted.” 

The Secretary. — I thought that was a quotation from 
Mohammed himself. 

Mr. Rouse. — Yes ; a traditional quotation. 

. Another remarkable thing is that just as Christianity became 
corrupted by getting into high places, and men of rank and 
wealth were admitted into it, whether they were truly converted 
persons or not, and many lesser divinities were worshipped in the 
shape of saints, so was it with Mohammedanism ; for we find that 
the Wahabis protested against the worship of holy men who had 
long previously had shrines erected to them. And lastly we find 
that that particular mechanical instrument of prayer, the rosary, 
which Roman Catholics took to many years ago, is declared by 
this writer to have been adopted from Mohammedans, who in turn 
got it from the Buddhists. I can testify to the fact that the 
Buddhists use it, and “ holy water ” also, from personal observation 
among a caravan of Buddhist Kuhnucks. 

[A vote of thanks has been proposed to the author and duly 
carried. The meeting adjourned.] 



ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING * 


Edward S. M. Perowne, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and contirmeil, and the follow- 
ing elections took place : — 

Members : — Edmund C. P. Hull, Esq., J.P., Surrey ; Ernest Komney 
Matthews, Esq., C.E., F.G.S., Bridlington. 


The following paper was read by the Author : — 

THE ARAB IMMIGRATION INTO SOUTH-EAST 
MA DA G A SCAR. By Rev. George A. Shaw, F.Z.S. 

The Sacred Books, Customs, and Traditions ok the 
Taimoro Tribe. 

W HILE all writers on the ethnology of Madagascar are 
fairly in accord as fo the ori^n of the principal 
tribes, the H6va and B6tsileo, the proximity of Africa has 
always caused an element of uncertainty to creep into the 
mind regarding the source from which the many darker- 
skinned tribt'S have sprung. Many contend that the coast 
tribes, the Skkalava on the one coast, and the B^tsimiskraka 
on the other, have a decidedly African cast of feature and 
formation of cranium ; and this has apparently been borne 
out by measurements and investigations made by Dr. 
Hildebrandt in the somewhat limited tract of country 
through which he travelled. But against this has to be 
put the fact, that the more perfectly the island is explored, 
the more convinced are those who are in a position to give 
an opinion of any value, that the language of the various 
tribes is one and the same, and that the many varieties in 
pronunciation and syntax are simply dialectic, and do not 
represent radically different languages. That an African 
element is present in the island no one can deny, but it has 
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never been strong enough to materially influence the social 
distinctions; nor has there yet been discovered any tribe 
which is so completely African, either in language or 
physique, as to leave no doubt in the minds of those who 
have studied them closely as to this theory of their western 
origin. 

But, strange to say, while the African element has been 
merged completely into the other tribes, because of the small 
amount of immigration, and this mostly of slaves, and so 
wanting the power to make their individuality felt as a 
separate and distinct community, the Arab is a powerful and 
unique factor in Malagasy sociology. His influence has been 
felt in the language strongly enough to dictate the names 
for the days of the week, the months, and, where such exist, 
the names of the years, not to mention other words unmis- 
takably Arabic in origin.* He has been, and still is in a 
more limited degree, the importer of slave labour into the 
island, his form of boat being the most common in such 
places as are inhabited by those bold and daring enough to 
venture out to sea. He has been met with in many outlying 
and unfrequented spots settled down as a trader, thriving 
upon the dulness and inertness of the coast tribes, and 


* Days of the week : — 

Sunday . . . Alahady 

Monday ... Alatsinainy 
Tuesday . . . Talata 

Wednesday... Alarobia 
Th ui sday ... A lakamisy 
Friday . . . Zoma 

Saturday . . . Asabotsy 


Al-fihadu. 

Al-itznani. 

Atz-tzalatzatit (El-t*late) Mod-Ar. 
Al-arba’atu, 

Al-chamisu. 

Al-dschuni^atu. 

As-sabtu. 


Months of the year, derived from the names of the jonstellation of the 
Zodiac : — 


1. Alahamady 

2. Adaoro 
.3. Adizaoza 

4. Asorotany 

5. Alahasaty 

6. Asombola 

7. Adiraizana 

8. Alakarabo 

9. Alakaosy 

10. Adijady 

11. Adalo ... 

12. Alohotsy 


Mr. Dahle’s identifications. 
Al-hamalu = Aries. 

Atz-tzauru = Taurus. 
Al-dsehauza’u = Gemini. 
As-saratanu = Cancer. 

Al-asadu = Leo major. 

As-sunbulu = Spica in Virgo. 
Al-mizanu =: Libra. 

Al-aqrabu = Scorpio. 

Al-qausu = Arcus and Sagittarius. 
Al-dsehadiu = Capricornus. 
Ad-dalvu = Aquarius. 

Al-hutu = Pisces. 
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flouriBhing by his superior knowledge and acuteness, not to 
mention nis superabundant cupidity. And in the district . 
watered by the River Mktitanana, in the south-east, he has 
maintained an independence of, and isolation from, other 
tribes, while he has developed into a large and powerful 
community, with traditions, laws, and sympathies distinctly 
Arabic. 

This tribe, called the Taimdro,* from their first settlement 
amhrona (“on the banks of”) the Matitanana, has a history, 
with customs and traditions that make them peculiarly 
interesting to the foreigner; and their influence, from causes 
that will be explained later on, is widespread and powerful 
among the neighbouring tribes. 

The Taimoro at the present day occupy that political 
division of the country which is under the Governor of 
Vohipfeno, extending from Andakana in the south to Tap61o 
in the north. It is bounded on the west by the River 
Rian^nana (a tributary of the Mititknana), and stretches as 
far as Bekatra on the north-west, beyond which is tlie 
country of the Tankla and Tambodiharana, as the various 
sub-tribes occupying the mountainous slopes of the table- 
land are called by the coast people. Portions of other tribes 
are to be found within this boundary, but they are the 
descendants of those who have come as visitors, in the first 
instance, or of families that have been driven into this countiy, 
as a refuge from enemies, in some of the intertribal wars. In 
this way the small communities of Taifksy, Zafisoro. and 
Bfetsimiskraka within the province of the Taimoro are to be 
accounted for. These have in the course of years or genera- 
tions acquired ricefields and plantations, grazing lands and 
villages, entirely distinct and independent of the Taimoro, 
and acknowledging no fealty to the Taimoro chiefs. 

The Taimoro proper are divided into several sub-tribes 
or sections, each being apparently the descendants of the 
individual leaders of the original immigration, and of their 
slaves or dependents ; the former section being called the 
Mpknombily or T6mpom6nakMy, and the latter the Minakely 
or common people. 


* Variously spelt Taimora, Teimoro, Ntemoro, Antemoro, Antaimoro, 
and Taimorona, the most common pronunciation being as in the first and 
the last forms. Literally, the words mean, “ There by the side,’* or “On 
the banks.” 
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The Mpanombily, the chiefs or lords of the manor and 
^ descendants of the old kings, are subdivided into : — 

(a) AnakS,ra. (b) Taiony or Antsidny. (c) Talaotra or 
Antalaotra (this, which is the name applied by the Malagasy 
generally to the Arabs proper, is a name assumed by 
all the Tompomenakely occasionally), (d) Taisambo. (e) 
T-aitsimaito. (/) Taimahkzo. 

The Menakely are divided into castes or sub-tribes as 
follows : — 

(a) Onjatsy ; these are said to have originally come from 
the north, when the tribe settled in the neighbourhood of 
Malitanana. On their arrival, they had the office of 
Mpanombily, but afterwards the dignity passed from them, 
because, when called upon to officiate, that is, to kill the 
cattle or fowls, etc., for the people, they put the tribe to 
all kinds of inconvenience, and the animals sometimes to 
unnecessary hardship or torture, by going about their own 
private work before attending to the duties of their office. 

(b) Taimaiuty ; the fishermen, those who fished with nets. 

(c) Taimanaja or Antr6manaja; these are said by some to 
have been the first arrivals in Matitanana; they are the 

E otters, (d) Taib^ or Anteibe. (e) Taimasiry. (/) Taivo- 
itrindry. (ff) ZJinatseranana ; people conquered by the 
Zafisoro, and given land in this district. (A) Taimanaskra. 
(i) Taivato; these were originally from the south, where 
there is still a large tribe of this name ; they are doubtless 
not pure Taimoro, but one of the immigrant tribes. 
(;) Tajtsimatra. (A) Tamb^ihivi. (1) Taimknanano. (m) 
Tailavakara. 

These names represent simply the largest divisions of the 
tribe, many of them being derived from the districts they 
inhabit, or else the districts have received their titles from 
the name of these sub-tribes ; the former I think the most 
probable. Of them all, the Talaotra appear not only to be 
the most interesting, but also to have an authority or 
influence arising from the superstitious reverence for their 
ancestry accorded to them by the other tribes. 

Very little and but uncertain tradition exists among most 
of the different tribes in Madagascar as to their origin ; and 
even the direction from which their ancestors came is so 
uncertain that some of the tribes say their forefathers came 
from the east, and some that they came from the west ; and 
so contradictory are the traditions on this subject, that no 
reliance can be placed on any account. But all this is other- 
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wise with the Taimoro, where, although much of their so- 
called history bears the impress of a folk-lore tale, yet there 
is no uncertainty in the minds of the people as to their 
origin ; and the accounts I have heard in different sections 
of the tribe correspond in a remarkable degree. All agree 
in certain particulars: that their ancestors emigrated from 
Arabia; that they inhabited a district near Mecca ; and that; 
living in troublous times, they were driven out of their 
country by enemies.* The usually accepted account of this 
emigration, which, as £ have said, savours strongly of a folk- 
lore tale, is as follows : — 

One day a girl had left the town to fetch water and, while 
at the well, was surprised and captured by the enemy’s 
scouts, who took her as spoil. (Hereditary enemies are 
indicated here, not that any war had boon declared, or any 
quarrel existed.) She asked them tlie object of their visit, 
and wiiat tliey were in search of, to which they replied — 

“We have come with the intention of making war on this 
town, so tell us where the road is by which we can enter the 
town and overcome its defenders.” 

“ No I ” she said, “ I will not tell you. You may kill mo or 
torture me, but I will not show you now.” 

They threatened her and cajoled her, but all to no purpose. 
At last she said : 

“ If you go up to fight against this town with sword or 
spear, you will not overcome it; but return whence you 
came, and I will there tell you how you may become masters 
of the place.” 

So they returned and earned this captive maid with them. 
And when called upon, this was her counsel : — 

“ Collect together a great number of dogs, take them with 
you, surround the town, and urge on the dogs to the walls, 
and you will find that it will be easy to take the town with- 
out any fighting.” 


* It is known that several tribes of Arabs, as for instance the 
Emosaids, were in the disturbed time of the eighth century obliged 
to leave Arabia and seek a new home across the sea. And as Arab 
traders had found their way down the east coast of Africa and to some 
of the adjacent islands, there is little doubt that they ventured across 
the Mozambique Channel, and finding such a fertile land as is presented 
by the south-east of Madagascar, would eventually make it a home. The 
historian Masadi, who lived in the tenth centuiy, speaks of an expedition 
to Cambalu, which, as they started from the neighbourhood of Mozam- 
bique, was doubtless Madagascar. 
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The people were divided for a long time as to what to do, 
• whether to act according to the girfs advice, or not. And 
when they decided to act as she had said, a difierence arose 
as to the disposal of the maid. Some were for killing her as 
an incumbrance, others were for sparing her ; but at last 
they agreed to let her live. They caught the dogs, took them 
with them, surrounded the walls, and urged on the dogs. 
The inhabitants were so frightened at the unwonted noise 
and curious on-rush, that they lost their wits. Some threw 
themselves into the sea ; some got into canoes and made off ; 
while the remainder fell panic-stricken into the hands of the 
enemy. Those who escaped in the caTioes were the 
ancestors of the Talaotra, who made their way to the 
Miititanana. It is because of this incident, or supposed 
incident, that the dog is a tabooed animal with the 
Talaotra,* 

The sub-tribes represented by those in the canoe were the 
Anakara, Taiony, Taitsimaito, and Taivaiidrika. The king 
who was at the head of the expedition was Andriamarohala. 
But it ought to be mentioned that the Taimoro use the word 
‘‘king'' in a very broad sense, and in the use of the name 
make no distinction between an hereditary king, an elected 
tribal chief, or a leader or commander chosen for a single 
expedition. 1 may mention, by Avay of illustrating the broad 
signification of this Avord, an incident that came under my 
notice a short time ago. In the course of an itinerating 
journey, I met a small company of our school- children enjoy- 
ing a holiday at Nbsikely, a village some hours' journey from 
their home. They had made up a party for a few days, and 
had taken a house for tlunnselves ; and when I asked them 
who had accompanied them to take care of them and see to 
their food, they told me that before starting they had chosen 
one of their number, the biggest boy, about 13 years of age 
as “king," and they did as he commanded them, and he was 


* In connection with this subject, it may be mentioned that even now, 
if a dog rubs against one of these people, it renders that person unclean. 
He must go immediately to the river and bathe, and whatever clothes he 
is wearing next the skin are thrown away, or given to the slaves. If by 
chance a dog jumps over or passes over the rice, when it is spread in the 
sun to dry previously to being husked, it is at once thrown away, r 
given to the slaves. But intercourse with the Hova and other tribes is 
gradually lessening the hold which these and other customs and fddy 
have upon the Taimoro. 
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responsible to their parents for their well-being. There are 
very few children in Madagascar out of their mothers* ♦ 
arms. 

To return to the fugitives in the canoes. After they had 
started, it is said that there were so many, that they were 
afraid the canoes would be swamped. But they struggled 
on, hoping to reach safety ; but at last, owing to the 
weather and darkness, fear took possession of them ; a hasty 
united council was hold, and a suggestion was made that all 
the children should be thrown overboard. A good deal of 
excitement seems to have arisen on this suggestion ; but 
eventually they agreed to throw away the dhildren, sacri- 
ficing them to the general good. This was, on the part of 
some, not made in good faith, for although the Taivandrika 
threw overboard their children, all the others simply made a 
feint of doing so, or dropped stones into the water, so that 
when they came to land, it was found that although the 
children of the Taivandrika were all lost, the children of the 
others were still there. This account is said to be the origin 
of the proverbial saying among those in the M&titknana 
district : ‘‘ Taivandrika crossing by canoe.^* 

When the Taivandrika discovered how they had been 
imposed on, they were filled with wrath, and cursed and 
reviled those who had come with them ; and the curse or 
imprecation they are said to have used is employed still by 
their descendants w'hen vexed with any of the other tribes. 
Their curses, however, seem to have rebounded on their own 
heads, for the Taivandrika are a scattered and wandering 
people, having no- settled territory, and spread over the 
country of the other tribes. They are also very few in 
number. 

These fugitives in the canoes are said to have landed at a 
part of the coast near to the spot now occupied by Vangain- 
drano, in the south ; but after making acquaintance with the 
country and the inhabitants, they said : “We are not able to 
remain here, for although the country is pleasant and fruitful, 
yet the people love war ; their spears are in constant use, 
and we shall find no secure place for our wives and children. 
Let us leave this part at once.” Hence they again embarked, 
and making their way along the coast northward, eventually 
landed at M&tit&nana. 

As there were many more men in the expedition than 
women, they asked for wives from the Onj&tsy, who live a 
short distance up the M&titanana, on the south bank. But 
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doubtless through fear, the Onjatsy not only would not 
• agree, but in order to frighten them from the district, told 
them that, among other dangers that awaited them, there 
was a monster which lived in the river Mktitknana, a man- 
eating creature, that would eventually destroy them all. In 
jip way disconcerted, the Talaotra, the new-comers, got a 
bullock and poisoned it — filling it with poison, the account 
says — and then threw it into the river. The creature ate 
the carcase and died, the new-comers gaining thereby 
security for themselves and a certain respect from the 
Onjatsy, who admired their cleverness, and acknowledged 
their superior skill and learning, as shown by their possession 
of some powerful drug or charm unknown to themselves. 

Irotra, a spot about tliree miles from the mouth of the 
Matitanana, on the north bank of the river, was the first settle- 
ment of these people ; and there councils were held with a 
view to the future disposal of the families. It was agreed 
that tlie king should live at a place now occupied by the 
town of Ivato, in a central position in relation to the other 
families; the Anakara were to pass to the west, and the 
Taitsimaito to remain on the east. “For,’’ said they, ‘‘ the 
Anakara are so much given to cursing and quarrelKng, that 
we cannot have them on the east of the king; so let them 
go away to the west, to be easily seen, being between us 
and the sun.” Notwithstanding this division, Andrianiarohala 
never lived at Ivato, but made his home at Ambdabe, when 
he and his family removed from Irotra. There he lived and 
died, and is buried in the wood, a little to the south of 
Mr. Desjardin’s trading-post. 

Such is the generally accepted account of the immigration 
of the Talaotra. It doubtless contains a modicum of truth, 
but around a central fact is woven such a mass of im- 
probability, that its value as authentic history is very much 
lessened. Beside which, it only accounts for one or two 
branches of the tribe ; and the narrative admits the presence 
of the Onjatsy, from whom wives were sought for by the 
immigrants ; and the Onjatsy are not only equally allied with 
the Talaotra, Anakara, and Taitsimaito to the Arabs, but have 
the honour of being the custodians of one of the only two 
remaining original copies of their sacred book. Hence it is 
difficult to say whether the immigration spoken of is really 
the original immigration of the Arab race, or only that of a 
part, a former company having landed and settled in the 
same part of the country. Onjktsy is also the name of a 
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town on the south bank of the Matitiinana, about two miles 
from the mouth of the river. 

The people at any rate showed a considerable amount of 
acuteness in their choice of territory, for the district of Mati- 
tknana must be one of the richest, from an agricultural point 
of view, in this remarkably fertile island. Well watered by 
the MJititanana river, the many tributaries of which floW 
through an extensive and gently undulating country con- 
taining about 600 square miles, and also by the Ma^anano 
river, to the north, not to mention the many small streams 
which flow into the sea or the lagoons along the coast, there 
is every facility for rice-growing, one of the most extensive 
and lucrative employments of the people. Very little of the 
engineering skill exhibited by the Betsileo in the formation 
of their rice plantations is required here. The low plains 
are easily flooded with water, and nothing more is required 
than little banks to mark the boundaries of each man’s 
possession, and to assist in confining the water necessary for 
the growth of the rice-plant. The soil is alluvial, and is 
constantly added to and enriched by the frequent over- 
flowings of the rivers. Even the higher lands are so fertile 
tliat a lazy style of cultivation has become the custom. 
Little if any attempt at manuring is adopted ; the ground is 
simply weeded, the weeds burnt, and without any further 
digging, tlie beaus or earth-nuts or manioc are planted and 
left until ripe enough to be gathered. The rice-fields are of 
two kinds: firstly, those planted in June and July, which 
resemble the fields in the interior of the island. In the 
preparation of these, the cattle are made to trample the clods 
of earth which have been roughly turned over by a spade, 
until, by the united action of their hoofs and the water 
retained between the little hanks already referred to, a soft 
smooth mud has been produced. Into this the rice is thrown, 
and when about six or seven inches high, it is thinned out. 
All the young plants removed in the course of this process 
are transplanted into other fields similarly prepared. In 
these respects, the plan adopted by the Taimoro, and that 
by the people in the interior, differ. Among the Ilova and 
Betsileo, the rice is sown as thickly as possible in a small 
patch, and the whole is transplanted, when of the requisite 
size. In the Mktitknana district it is sown thinly in large 
plots, and only the superabundance is taken up, the 
remainder being left in situ to ripen. 

The other kind of rice-field is made by first burning down 
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a tract of bush or forest ; and then, with a pointed stick, 
•holes are made in the cleared ground, and one or two grains 
of rice are dropped in each hole. This sowing takes place 
in January or February, and produces rice having a large 
and beautifully white grain, but softer and much less 
nourishing than that grown under water ; and although 
fetching a better price in the market for export, it is less 
esteemed as a food supply by the natives than the redder 
grained rice of the marshes. 

The productiveness of the soil, assisted by the greater heat 
and heavier rainfall, is seen in the fact that the manioc, 
which takes a couple of years at least to come to perfection 
ill Im^rina, is ripe in Matitanana three months after the slips 
have been planted. 

A plentiful supply of fruit of good quality is produced in 
the district, and many introduced fruits flourish. Beside the 
bananas, mangoes, pineapples, and guavas that grow in 
abundance along the road-sides, grapes, oranges, lemons, and 
limes, large and luscious, are to be found in several parts of 
the province, and cocoa-nuts thrive on the coast. The rofia 
palm in the forests, and tlie harefo rush in the swamps, supply 
the materials for dress and sleeping mats, while the 
traveller’s-trees, the bamboo, and the pandanus furnish all 
that is necessary for their unsubstantial houses, and for their 
plates and spoons. 

The rivers abound in flsh, and an additional large supply 
is obtained by the people from the sea, which they navigate 
in boats of a peculiar construction, which effectually 
surmount the difficulties of the surf and high rollers, 
although to an English eye they appear most flimsy and 
unsafe. The keel is made very deep and long, ending in a 
high and peculiarly shaped prow, which extends some 
distance beyond the boat itself. No ribs are used, but the 
planks, after being bent into the requisite shape by the heat 
of the sun, are tied in position with withes or creepers. A 
few thwarts are introduced, also tied into their places; a 
step is made for a mast ; a square sail is formed of plaited 
rushes or strips of pandanus leaves; and this crazy craft is 
rendered fit for sea by Laving its large seams caulked with 
fibre from the bark of one of the forest trees. The boat, 
which is about 14 feet long, carries a crew of eight : six men 
paddle, one steers, and one, whose oflice is no sinecure, bales 
out. When a sufficient offing is obtained, the paddlers let 
down their lines, and the fish caught, generally a fairly good 
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haul, is divided equally among the eight, as the services of 
the steersman and baler-out cannot be dispensed with to* 
allow of their fishing. The one must keep tne head of the 
craft to the seas, and unless the other continues his employ- 
ment a catastrophe would result. 

On the extensive prairie land large herds of cattle are 
kept. These are not, on the average, so good or so large as 
those ill the interior, probably owing to the less nourishing 
nature of the grass, which is ranker on the coast ; and cattle 
from the interior invariably lose flesh after a short stay on 
these plains. Sheep and goats do not thrive in the Mkti- 
tknana district, and pigs are ftidy (tabooed). The Taimoro 
will neither keep pigs nor eat pork, unlike in one respect the 
Taifasy and other south-east tribes, who, though making it 
fady to keep pigs, do not object to buying pork in the market 
and eating it, provided some one else has kept the pig, and 
killed and prepared' it for sale. 

Although the Taimoro do not reach the great forest to the 
west of their territory, there are several by no means insigni- 
ficant forest tracts within the limits of their district, contain- 
ing many valuable woods: rosewood, ebony, a species of 
teak (liintsy)^ and other hard building timber, besides the 
a red dye-wood, and the rojia palm ; but no india- 
rubber is now found in the forests of the Matitanana. 

There are indications that iron, and perhaps other metals, 
are to be found in this part of the island, but none are 
worked. All the iron used by these people is brought 
already smelted and, generally speaking, manufactured into 
spades, knives, hatchets, etc., from Betsileo, where a great 
number of the people make a good living by working iron for 
the Taimoro market. The country is in places covered with 
volcanic rock, large quantities of lava protruding from the 
surface, or lying in boulder-like masses on the hill-sides. No 
gold has been found, although once or twice I have heard 
rumours of its existence in some of the rivers ; but these have 
turned out to be incorrect. 

Trading-posts have for many years been in existence on 
this coast ; but, like the greater part of the coast-line on the 
eastjof Madagascar, it is wanting in harbours. The rivers 
are all entirely or partially blocked up with sand, and 
vessels are obliged to anchor at a considerable distance from 
land and work their cargo by decked lighters, which bring 
the goods through the surf to the beach, where they are 
landed by hand and carried up to the traders' warehouses. 
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The river month of the Mititanana is fairly wide and deep*, 
*and large boats could, it is believed, be worked through into 
the quiet water of the river, which is here like a large lake ; 
but it is fady for any boat to enter. Foreigners would, if 
they dared, disregard this fady^ only that as they are 
dependent upon the natives here for labour, the latter would 
no doubt take no care of the boat in entering the passage ; 
and then, if any accident occurred, they would simply 
disclaim all responsibility. The breaking of the fady Avould, 
in their minds, account for any mishap, and be a just 
retribution upon the venturesome foreigner in not regarding 
with reverence, equal to their own, the taboo of the tribe. 

The climate of the Taimbro province is hot and damp, the 
average monthly maximum temperature in the shade of a 
Steveusen screen being 87°, with an absolute maximum of 
102°, and a direct sun-light register of 164° ; the average 
monthly minimum of the temperature at night for the year 
being 65°. There can scarcely be said to be a rainy and dry 
season, except in the sense that heavy thunderstorms are 
confined to that part of the year corresponding with the 
rainy season in the interior, from November to April, and 
that during those months the heaviest rainfall is registered. 
In February and March the greatest amount of rainfall is 
registered, amounting in some years from 20 to 24 inches. 
The annual total rainfall gives over 100 inches. This, with 
a large preponderance of north-easterly winds, which are 
warm, and blow along the coast over the lagoons and 
swamps, render the district very unhealthy both for 
foreigners and for natives who come from other parts of the 
country. The flat nature of the country helps the evil, as 
large swamps, beside the well-known lagoons, exist all along 
the coast, and in many parts entirely surround the towns. 
These make fertile rice-plantations, but are hotbeds for the 
rapid generation of malarial fever, which often assumes a 
very virulent form on this part of the coast. 

Notwithstanding this, the native population is large, 
indeed it may be said to be dense for Madagascar. I know 
of no otlier spot, outside the plain immediately surrounding 
Antananarivo, where there is a larger population than in the 
Taimoro valleys. The villages are not only near together, 
but are above the average in number of houses ; while the 
families of the Taimoro are larger than those of the majority 
of Malagasy. Tins doubtless arises from the higher state of 
morality existing among these people even before Christianity 
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was brought to them. All travellers with whom T have had 
the opportunity of speaking are forcibly impressed with the* 
way the children seem to swarm in the Taimoro villages. 
The people have intermarried very little with other tribes, 
and each branch of the tiibe lias kept itself, to a very great 
extent, distinct. This, together with the clannish, almost 
superstitious, reverence for their ancestors and their writings, 
has kept from the Taimoro many of those evils which have 
seriously affected the growth of population in other tribes. 

The writings just referred to are unique in Madagascar. 
Called by the people the S6m-be (or Great writings”), they 
constitute, as far as we know, the only books used in the 
island until Christianity was introduced by the English 
missionaries. These writings are said to have been brought 
from Mecca by their ancestors (in the canoe already referred 
to), who carefully preserved them and handed them down 
to their children, with the power to read them. This 
accomplishment is now, whatever it may have been in the 
early settlement of these people in Madagascar, simply 
instruction in the Arabic characters, and the mode of 
forming the characters into words. None of them have 
now the power of accurately translating or understanding 
what they read, although many of the passages are committed 
to memory, and are used on certain occasions as incantations 
or prayers to God and Mohammed. 1 have known Taimoro 
men travel several days' journey, upon hearing of the location 
of an Arab trader, so as to secure a translation of a passage 
in some of their books, in order to add to their own import- 
ance by an exhibition to their neighbours of their superior 
knowledge. 

A superstitious sacredness is attached to the writing itself, 
and passages from it are copied on to small pieces of native 
paper and worn as amulets round the neck. Nearly every 
child in the tribe has one of these small charms attached to a 
string round its iiecli;, and carefully preserved from wet or 
injury by being wrapped in bark and thickly plastered with 
wax, till it looks something like the long agate beads affected 
so much by the women of the coast tribes. 

The one great desire of all Malagasy women is to become 
mothers. If any woman of the Taimoro fears that she is 
likely to be an exception to the general rule — for the 
majority have large families — she has recourse to one of the 
scribes and diviners, or priests, us they call them. A portion 
of the sacred writing is copied upon a piece of white paper 
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and carefully wrapped in rojia fibre. This is held over the 
•smoke of some burning gum used as incense, while a certain 
formula is recited by the wise men, which takes the form of 
a blessing and assurance of the consummation desired, rather 
than of a prayer ; after this the document and its covering 
are enveloped in wax and ornamented with beads ; a string 
is ’attached, and it is worn like a bead. “ Sometimes,” naively 
said my informant, “ the woman has her wish, and she 
becomes a mother, and sometimes she does not.” In either 
case, the money or its equivalent has been paid to the 
diviner, and he at any rate is perfectly satisfied. 

In the same fashion almost all the circumstances of life 
are made to be in some way or other dependent upon the 
Sora-he; and a spurious but most effective sacredness is 
given to them by the fady or taboo which is invariably 
connected with them. No original copy is ever parted with, 
though cunning, craft, and avarice have led the keepers to 
bamboozle some foreigners with ^wQient-looking copies. It 
is only with difficulty that a sight of the original books (only 
two, some say three, are in existence) can be obtained ; and 
they are smoke-dried, dirty, torn, and rat-eaten to such an 
extent as to render them almost useless. There are, however, 
some very good copies, so it is said, over which great care 
has been taken to secure accuracy, and almost fabulous 
amounts are demanded for single copies, which are even 
then only secured by favour. 

They are written upon large sheets of a kind of vegetable 

P archment made from the bark of one of the forest trees. 

he bark is stripped from the tree, and after being denuded 
of the rough outer bark, it is steeped in water until saturated 
and softened. It is then beaten with mallets or flattened 
pieces of wood until it is reduced to the proper thickness, 
It is then firmly pegged on a board and exposed to the sun, 
which not only dries the bark, but bleaches it. In order to 
make it ready for the pen, it is washed with a fairly thick 
size, made of manioc root reduced to powder and boiled in 
water. After this has dried, the surface of the bark is 
tolerabljr smooth, and can be written upon with their pens 
or a quill with comparative facility. These sheets of bark 
are then cut into convenient sizes (about quarto) and stitched 
together into book form, but not rolled. 

The pen used is made from a piece of bamboo, treated 
very much as we do quills, and cut in the same fashion. 
Quills, however, seem never to have been used by these 
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people. The ink is a gummy solution of lamp-black and, 
judging by some of the specimens I have seen, is verj^ 
durable, as well as of a brilliant blackness. 

The utmost care seems to have been taken both with the 
instruction of the male children in the art of reading and 
writing the characters, and in the endeavour to secure 
accurate transcripts of the original books. The scholars 
are required to rigorously observe the various /ady, on pain 
of expulsion from their families and tribe. They are required 
to abstain from certain foods, such as eels, certain sea fish, 
pork, etc., and an absolute moral purity is enjoined. 

In case of war, or fire, or hurricane, or other event likely 
to imperil the safety of the Sora^he^ the keepers answer for 
their preservation with their lives ; if thei/ are able to escape 
the calamity, whatever it may be, they are considered as 
able to save the sacred books. These must come before 
considerations of money, property, or family; and hence, 
through all the disturbances and unrest of a semi-savage 
state of society, the books have been preserved. 

The books, besides being called the Sora-he, are also called 
by the educated (the readers of them), the Kardna, evidently 
a corruption of “ Koran.” But in the course of generations, 
the actual meaning of the word — as applied to one book — 
has been to a great extent lost, and is used to represent the 
various stages or standards through which the students pass. 
For instance ; the normal character or sign of the consonants 
is called the Karana vdalbliavy, i,e., the first Karana; the 
pointing of these consonants with some of the simplest vowels 
is called the second Karana ; while those who are able to 
read any of the books are said to have mastered the third 
Karana. 

The possession of these books, together with the natural 
acuteness and exclusiveness of the Taimoro, has secured for 
them a certain kind of reverence from other tribes, which 
they have not been slow to turn to their own profit. It is 
said that the vast majority of the ody (charms) and idols 
used in the country came from the Taimoro. Even the 
noted K^limal^iza, one of the Hova idols destroyed by the 
late Queen in 1869, came originally from this part of the 
country, having been captured in one of the wars and taken 
to Imerina as legitimate spoil. At the present day men 
travel about the country with reputed erfy, and secure a 
good living through the gullibility of the villagers. The 
mode of operating may be varied to suit different cases, but 
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here is one method which 1 can vouch for. A Taimoro, with 
•a design of this sort upon a certain village, goes there 
disguised as a traveller of some other tribe, and enters, as 
all travellers are welcome to do, one of the houses he finds 
occupied, for his mid-day meal. In the course of conversation 
with his host whom he can easily induce to believe that he 
has arrived from a place remote from the Mktit&nana, he 
draws from him a few leading particulars relating to the 
past life of the owner of a house he indicates. Then, having 
finished his meal, he resumes his journey. But, after getting 
a suflicient distance, he washes his face, which has been 
stained, changes his dress, putting on the peculiar long 
dressing-gown style of robe worn by the Talaotra, and 
returns to the village, making no secret of his profession, 
and makes his way to the house indicated to his host of the 
morning. He takes care that there is a look of comfort and 
prosperity about the house and owner. He asks and readily 
obtains quarters for the night, as travellers are always 
welcome for the sake of their news, which is retailed round 
the evening fire. The Taimoro takes care to make it be 
believed that he has never been in that part of the country 
before, and has seen no one from the district. Then, when 
the time is ripe, he tells the man all he knows about him, in 
a careless way : — “ Let s see, you lost your father two years 
ago in the rice-planting time ; he was gored by a bull at 
such and such a place,” and so on, till the man, in wonder, 
asks how he knows all that. It is of course put down to 
divination, and a good price is secured for the orfv, which the 
rascal makes him believe will be just the thing for his 
household. The fame spreads with morning light, even his 
host of the previous mid-day is astounded by some pieces of 
information which he forgets he told the traveller of the 

{ nevious day ; and the end of it is that the cunning fellow 
eaves, driving before him several cattle, and with money in 
his loin-cloth in place of the worthless dirty bits of wood he 
leaves behind him. 

I have been able to obtain, through a converted Taimoi’o, 
an ancient copy of the sacred book, which, from the diflicult, 
almost secret, way I got possession of it, is peculiarly 
interesting. It was evidently looked upon by its possessors 
as authentic and sacred, and they were actuated by no small 
fear when they were induced to part with it. I have taken 
considerable trouble to ascertain its actual contents, and after 
submitting it to several authorities, I at last obtained, at the 
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British Museum, the information I required. I have been 
assured that the book is a copy of some portions of the 
Koran, badly done, as though written from dictation, not 
transcription, by one who, though familiar with the Arabic 
characters and their equivalent sounds, yet did not know the 
language nor the meaning of the words. Said my informant; 
“ Had I not known the original text, I should not have been 
able to read or translate it ; and it is so full of mistakes and 
repetitions that it would occupj^ a long time to reduce it to 
a readable form.” The invocation to Allah and Mohammed 
which precedes the various chapters of the Koran is repeated 
ad nauseaw^ with but a verse or two intervening; while in 
the centre of the book are a set of cabalistic signs for use in 
case of sickness, etc., to be copied on to pieces of paper and 
then washed off into the water to be drunk by the person 
who is ill. 

It seems strange that these people, who, when they first 
arrived in the island, were without doubt Mohammedans and 
in possession of the Koran, should have degenerated into 
the idol and charm manufacturers they have now become, 
and that their influence in this direction should be so 
universally felt throughout the island. For the Taimoro, in 
small bands, travel the whole length of the land from Fort 
Dauphin to Anorontsanga, and over to the west to Menabfe. 
Into every part of the country these idol-makers and charm 
consecrators make their way, and return with herds of cattle 
and a good store of money and goods, engaging men en route 
to drive their herds home, when they contemplate a longer 
stay or a more extended excursion. These absences from 
home have been known to continue for two or three years, 
the party bringing or sending home more than a hundred 
head of cattle and a good round sum in dollars. 

Parties of the T’ainioro not only migi^ate for the purpose 
of selling their 6dy (charms), but they appear to enjoy the 
novelty of Avorking for the foreign trader. They have no 
objection to earning wages from foreigners away from their 
own country, although they look upon it as derogatory to 
their pride to labour in the same way for their more wealthy 
clansmen, or for the traders in their immediate vicinity. 
Perhaps, as being hired regularly by the month implied 
under the Hova rigime freedom from fanompbana (unpaid 
government servicej, this was another element which induced 
the Taimoro to prefer to work for the foreigner. 

A curious idea of being defiled by contact with other tribes 
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seems to have a firm hold on these people, so that when they 
^•etiirn from having hired themselves to foreigners, they are 
very particular about bathing and washing their clothes 
before reaching the Mktitanana. Coming from the north (the 
usual direction taken by bauds of labourers), the last water 
they pass before arriving at Vohipeno or its neighbourhood 
is the River M^ngatsihotra. Here they stay for a complete 
purification, ostentatiously washing their mouths and tongues, 
if they have indulged in food which is at home considered 
fady (tabooed). They also rub their tongues with an ody 
(said to be poisonous) to take away the effect of any evil 
words they may have spoken, or any curses they may have 
uttered against their household or fellow-townsmen. 

The manner of a husband’s return alter a six or nine 
months’ absence is characteristic, and sheds a flood of light 
upon the usual estimate of conjugal faithfulness. The man 
does not make for his own house, but enters his father’s, 
until the fact of his return is made known through the 
village, and in due course to his wife. She then comes to 
him. There is no particular warmth of welcome or gladness 
expressed on either side, but the man proceeds, in the 
presence of the neighbours, to put his wife on oath regarding 
her fidelity to him during his absence. lie then says : “ If 
you have done no evil, then you will submit to the usual 
ordeal, out of which you will come unhurt and receive our 
blessing; but if you have been unfaithful, may tiie crocodiles 
devour you in the water.” 

If the woman is willing to submit to the ordeal, she is 
taken to the river bank, from which she throws herself into 
the water, and swims ashore. If she comes out unhurt, the 
man makes her a present of the things he has brought for her 
from the far country and receives her with gladness and 
feasting, in which, unfortunately, the rum bottle occupies a 
conspicuous place. If she either refuses the ordeal, or is 
bitten during the ceremony never so slightly, the man 
repudiates her, gives her no present, and she is gazetted 
throughout the tribe as “ a wicked woman, whom no one is 
to wed for ever.” 

Unchastity among the young women is said to be almost 
unknown among the Taimoro, for the fact of unchastity of a 
young woman becoming known would at once preclude her 
from obtaining a husband. This is precisely the reverse of 
the state of things among the unchristianised tribes in the 
interior, where the possession of a child, though it may be 
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illegitimate, is looked upon as a strong recommendation to 
any woman seeking a husband. Unfortunately the same 
strictness is not exercised towards the young men, and there 
is a very loose code of morals for them, although they look 
for the utmost purity in their wives. 

The marriage customs of the Taimoro are different in 
many respects from those of the Hova, both in the initiation 
and in the ceremonies connected with the wedding. Unlike 
the Hova, a Taimoro youth chooses his own bride, and tries 
to win her, in the first instance, without any consultation 
with parents or relatives on either side. There is also a 
sense of shame-facedness incident to lovers in other parts of 
the world, and a dread of being laughed at that leads a youth 
in making his first onslaught on the heart of the girl upon 
whom he has set his choice to pay his first visits secretly. 
He seems to dread the pointed finger and the sneering: 
“Ah I So-and-so has gone to tiy and obtain the consent of 

Miss the salutation which always assails the ear of any 

young fellow who is caught making this first call. And the 
Taimoro lasses know how to coquet with their suitors, so 
that it is seldom that consent is given in less than a month. 
This consent at last gained, the bridegroom comes at night 
and fetches home the bride, who remains in his house a week, 
before they go formally to ask the consent of the father and 
mother. l"his is called the “ showing of the woman.^’ Two 
or three bottles of rum, a half-measure of white rice, and one 
fowl, are taken as a present to the father and mother of the 
bride, and, their consent gained, the young couple return 
home to the house that he has been building during the time 
the damsel has kept him waiting for his answer. After 
another week, a further present of money, either a ^hilling, 
two shillings, two dollars, or three dollars, with rice, a fowl, 
and two bottles of rum, are taken to the parents and pre- 
sented in the presence of two or three witnesses taken by the 
bridegroom. This they call the “ hamaky vblana or the 
home-coming. Then once again rice, fowls, and rum are 
presented, and the marriage ceremonies are complete. The 
woman is supposed to furnish towards the housekeeping 20 
or 30 mats for the floor, a stock of sleeping-mats, 4 or 5 
baskets of white rice, one cock, a looking-glass, a calabash 
of grease, a big cooking-spoon, a tin dipper, and a wooden 
sifter. 

A procession of damsels is formed to bring home the bride 
and these belongings. When she arrives, she and her atten- 
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daiits circumambulate the house three times before she appears 
^at the east door and salutes those inside with, Salutations 
to those who possess separate households ! ” The man comes 
out of the house, turns out any of his friends who may be 

f )re8ent, and leaves the field clear for the woman and her 
i’iends to put the house in order. For two days rum is fady, 
and feasting goes on for a week. 

Unfortunately the custom, though elaborate, does not 
appear to be wonderfully binding, as it is very easy for the 
woman within a week of her marriage to leave the newly- 
made husband. But if she stays more than a week, he 
presents her with two or three dollars, a yard of cotton cloth 
for a jacket, and a lamba^ either the striped native cotton one 
{arindrano)^ or one made of rofia. These are hers if she stays 
with her husband, but if she leaves him, they revert to him. 
But although it is so easy to leave her husband, it is not so 
easy to get another, if the first husband is annoyed at the 
separation, as she is unable to marry again without his 
consent. 

There is another way in which haphazard marriages are 
contracted when there are a gi’eat number of mamageable 
girls in the tribe. The parents or nearest relatives of the 
girls take them to the nearest village in which there are 
some marriageable men, and tell them they are to choose 
whom they would like for husbands. There appears to be 
little objection on the part of the young men, and though 
usually the case, it is not the invariable outcome, that the 
girl chooses a bachelor. Some appear to prefer those whose 
reputation as husbands has been tried, and lay claim to the 
widowers ; and it is not out of the question that the girl may 
choose one who has already one or more wives. There is no 
feeling of disgrace in being one of several wives. A week is 
allowed for these newly made couples to ascertain whether 
or not they can mutually agree to live together for life ; and 
according to their finding at the end of that time, they either 
separate, or go through the ceremonies mentioned above. 

Divorce is terribly easy, as a man simply (= wishes 

a blessing upon) the woman, and tells her she is no longer 
his wife, and the deed is done. But by a strange perversity, 
a woman who is divorced, easy as the process is, remains un- 
married, “ waiting for the man,” as it is called, for even four 
and five years, and although he may have been married three 
or four times meanwhile, she is often willing to go back to 
him as his wife. 
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Every effort is made by the heads of the tribe to prevent 
intermarriage with other tribes. If a Taimoro of the Anta- 
laoti*a division marries into another tribe, or even with a 
Hova, the one so doing is excommunicated, and is treated as 
a perfect stranger. The parents refuse to acknowledge them 
or their children, and they are entirely cut off from the tribe. 
They are mourned for as dead, and are as dead to their 
parents and kinsfolk. This is said to be the reason why 
none of the Taimoro women dress in the gay lamba affected 
by the other tribes, or in the soft white lamba of the Hova, 
but only in the rougher and coarser rofia lamba. They think 
that tliere is more danger of their wives and daughters being 
carried off by the Hova for their wives if thus dressed, than 
if their charms are dulled by a common-looking dress. So it 
is made fady for a Taimoro woman or big girl to dress in a 
calico skiii or lamba. The upper part of the body may be 
covered with a calico jacket, as this is presumably hidden 
beneath the lamba, but the belles seem to make up for the 
other restriction by wearing the brightest-coloured jackets 
procurable. But whether the desired end is gained by the 
fady or not, it is certain that there are but few Taimoro 
women married to men of other tribes, and hence the distinc- 
tive peculiarities of the Taimoro have been preserved in a 
Avay not found in any other peoples in the island. 

If a woman does marry a man of another tribe, or of a 
branch of her own tribe Avhich is considered beneath her 
family, a great assembly is called of all the heads of families. 
Cattle are killed to add importance to the function, and the 
woman is advised in the public assembly to repudiate her 
husband. If she does, well and good ; but if, after persua- 
sion and threat, she declines, she is advertised as not of them, 
she is forthwith an outcast and is boycotted. No one will 
allow her to fetch from their hearths fire to kindle her own ; 
no one will fetch fire from her heai-th. If she has a child, no 
one visits her to congi’atulate her ; no one commiserates 
with her in case of illness or death. And — the worst thing 
of all in their estimation — no one will help to bury her when 
she dies. In no tribe with which I have Tbecome acquainted 
in Madagascar is so much effort made to preserve the tribal 
distinctions and to keep themselves pure from contamination 
with other tribes. It is doubtless owing to this that the 
Taimoro are so peculiarly different from all the other peoples 
in the island. 

Like the Taifasy and other south-east tribes, the Taimoro 
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bury their dead in a great house built of lo^s and surrounded 
Idj a palisade. The corpses are wrapped in a native larnba 
and laid side by side, and layer upon layer, the women and 
children on one side of the doorway (which is in the centre 
of the long side of the house), and the men on the other 
side. No one is allowed in or near this house or kihory, as it 
is called, except those appointed by the tribe. 

Little or no difference is made in the ceremonies observed 
at the burial of a king from those at the interment of one of 
his subjects. But the feasting and number of mourners may 
be greater, according to the wealth of the individual. One 
exception, however, is made. When the corpse of a king is 
carried to the kihorij^ it is not carried on the shoulders, but 
by the hands and below the knees of the bearers, to show 
that, although a king when alive, he has no honour above 
other men when dead. (It is curious that while alive, kings 
are never dressed in shirt or coat, nor do they wear any 
kind of headgear, as kings, they say, should not be covered.) 

AVhen a Taimoro is approaching death, a number of old 
women are appointed to perform the last offices, and this 
they are said to do by hurrying the dying into death, and at 
once preparing the corpse for burial, and cutting off all the 
hair over the forehead. Then the scribes of the village 
assemble in the house, and eacli of them writes four 
passages from the sacred books upon separate pieces of bark 
paper. One of these slips from each scribe is taken and 
attached to the forehead of the corpse, and one from each 
on the breast and on each leg. They are then bound on 
with proper wi’appings, that there may be no danger of 
displacement when the corpse is conveyed for burial. In 
explanation of this custom they say : “ Much evil has been 
done while here on the earth, so we confess this to the Great 
Spirit and make supplication for forgiveness.” It is also 
believed to have some power as a charm to preserve the 
body from decay and annihilation after burial. 

The body is carried to its last resting-place, and one of the 
young men, who has been trained to read and remember 
some of the words in the books of sacred writings, repeats 
some passages which are considered suitable for the 
occasion, although, as with very much of the erudition of 
the tribe at present as regards their sacred writings, he may 
not have the remotest idea what the words mean. But they 
Are supposed to contain a prayer to God and his prophet 
Mohammed for the dead. 


2 A 2 
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At the entrance to the Idhory a halt is made, and the 
women and children return home, with the exception of the* 
old women already referred to as performing the last sad 
rites. These carry fat from the kidney of an ox and fire, 
and as they enter the gateway a cliant* is repeated seven 
times by a few of the attendants and followei*s, after which 
they all advance into the burial-house and deposit the corpse 
in its appointed place. 

A general mourning is observed in the village for a week^ 
during which time no bathing or cleansing of garments 
takes place ; but on the eighth day all bathe, and the time 
and appearance of mourning is past, except for the widow, 
whose time of mourning (and what usually amounts to the 
same thing — widowhood) is regulated by the relatives of the 
dead husband, who can, at will, make the time extremely 
short, or indefinitely prolong the time during which she is 
unable to become the wife of another. 

AVlien a wife dies, the widower remains secluded for a 
week or perhaps even a fortnight, by which time the 
relatives of the late wife bring to him his deceased Avife’s. 
sister or other near female relative of hers as his future Avife.. 
This is evidently done as a matter of worldly prudence on 
the part of the relatives to prevent both the property and 
the children from passing into the keeping of others than 
those over whom they have some influence. 


Disc css rox. 

The Chairman. — 1 think I should only be anticipating your 
wishes by expressing our very hearty and sincere thanks to the 
Rev. George Shaw for the interesting paper which he has given 
us. It deals with a subject that I think hardly any of us had! 
much knowledge of before. It is a subject upon which the 
lecturer is well qualified to speak by his residence in Madagascai* 
and upon which hardly any one could gain knowledge except by 
living in the place and doing missionary work, I venture to say,, 
among the people. 

* This chant sounds like : Kibaraluy kibarald, kil\a^ Idlaholdlu^ 
klhurald, kibarald, kibarald^ vdaldlamOndo, 
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There ai*e one or two points which seem thoroughly to 
• corroborate what the lecturer said, though not referring actually 
to Madagascar, but to Arab immigration elsewhere. 

It is a known fact that the Arabs seem to have had the power 
to practise some faculty of immigration, and to have adopted the 
same customs the lecturer spoke of. 

In regard to the custom mentioned of suspected infidelity — “ if 
you have been unfaithful, may the crocodiles devour you in the 
water ” — it is a vei'y curious fact, as stated in Flinders Petrie’s 
Tales of Madagascar^ that there is a similar tale told ; and again, 
with regard to tearing up pieces of paper and throwing them into 
water and drinking it, to this day in Upper Egypt fi’equented by 
Egyptians yon see, in the Temple of Isis, women, who hope to 
become mothers, scraping the dust out of the hollows and putting 
it in water and drinking it. 

The Secretary (Professor E. Hull, LL.D.). — I was struck, on 
looking at the photographs, by the remarkable difference in the 
physiognomy of the Christian natives as compared with those of 
the Arabic natives — namely, the very great improvement in the 
type of feature of the former, 

Mr. Martin Rouse. — Yes, decidedly — in the appearance of the 
face ; there is a cheerful and benign expression in the faces of the 
Christians. 

I think it is very remarkable that these people should abstain 
not only from eating pork, but also from eating eels and other 
fish. This must have come originally from the Israelites. I did 
not know until I read this, that it was an Arab custom according 
to the Koran (but perhaps some one may confirm this) that they 
were not only to eat no pork, but no fish that had not fins and 
scales. It looks as if the Taifasy were also of Arabic or partially 
of Arabic origin, but coming at an earlier period into the 
country, inasmuch as they do not keep pigs ; and that is in 
agreement with another fact that we have read earlier — that 
whereas the Onjatsy are treated in the legend as a tribe already 
there, when these immigrants came from Arabia, the Onjatsy 
themselves possess one of the only two remaining copies of the 
Koran. So there seem to have been Arabian immigrants there 
prior to the arrival of the Taimoro. 

The custom of one sot of people in a tribe killing animals for 
the rest is very curious. The lecturer remarked in the course of 
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reading* his paper that the people so employed resemble the Icosher 
butchers of the Jews ; but I do not know that such butchers have* 
to belong to a certain family. Is that soP Perhaps some one 
can inform us. It seems to me, rather, to come down from the 
most ancient times, when the killing of animals was probably 
always accompanied by sacrifice : whenever an animal was killed^ 
its blood was poured out on the ground in sacrifice to God. I 
gather that from several ancient passages in the Scriptures ; and I 
think this is in keeping with it. A certain set of people probably 
acted as semi-priests ; and they alone killed for all the resf, and 
poured out the blood on their behalf. 

It is very remarkable that these people who came from Arabia 
and professed to worship only the one God should have become 
the manufacturers of idols for the Malagasy ; but we heard in a 
paper on the Moslems of Arabia how their worship of the one God 
became blended with the worshipping of holy men, or saints ; 
and with many of their ancient pagan customs ; how the Wahabis 
determined to put this down and did so for some time ; but 
how they have themselves returned to the same kind of 
observances. 

Professor Orchard, M.A. — There are some points brought before 
us in the paper which tend to show that some of the customs of 
these curious tribes are of Israelitish origin; for instance, the 
prohibition of marriage with other kinds of people and the chant 
repeated seven times. That seems to convey the idea of number, 
the Israelites regarding seven as a perfect number. Then on the 
eighth day the time of mourning is suspended. We know that 
the Israelites regard the eighth day as the inauguration of a new 
state of things. So in the New Testament it becomes the first 
day — the day of the resurrection. 

I should like to ask Mr. Shaw whether these names for the 
days of the week and days of the month have any translatable 
meaning, or whether they are only mere sounds as far as he is 
aware. 

If they have any meaning it would be interesting to know what 
they are; and, also, with regard to the chant. 

I was much struck with what the author says — “It seems 
strange that these people who, when they first arrived in the 
island, were without doubt Mohammedans and in possession of 
the Koran, should have degenerated into the idol and charm 
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manufacturers they have now become.” It seems to be but 
► another illustration of the fact of the essential depravity of human 
nature — a depravity which nothing but a new birth, through 
faith in Christ, has power to cure. 

1 am sure those of us who have seen the photographs of these 
people must admit that they by no means lack the appearance of 
natural intelligence. 

The Chairman. — Before Mr. Shaw answers the questions put to 
him there are one or two other points which I think we should 
like to get information on. 

I presume the Taimoro w'ere kept in subjection by the Hova ; 
but I do not know how it is now that the Hova supremacy has 
been, so to speak, knocked on the head, and I believe local 
disturbances have been created. 

Then again with regard to the chant of hired mourners as 
recorded in Scripture, we know that is a very monotonous thing, 
and it is the same sharp thin cry emitted by the women 
simultaneously with slapping their faces and then their breasts 
and hips, and a stamping sound in rapid succession and the 
monotony of this magic chant which seem to be very similar. 
This chant appears to be delivered by the attendants as they 
deposit the corpse in its appointed resting place. 

Rev. G. A. Shaw.— In two or three words I will try to reply to 
the questions that have been brought forward. I certainly did not 
mean that the Mpanombily amongst the Taimoro were in exactly 
the same position as the kosher butchers amongst the Jews. I 
simply referred to that as indicating a separation — that they 
were the only ones that could kill the animals in such a way 
as that the tribe would accept, as food, the animals so killed. 
As I said in the beginning of the paper tlie highest class, or 
chiefs, or lords, were called the Mpanombily, which translated 
into English means those who killed for the rest of the tribe, 
and inasmuch as the king was very frequently in old times, the 
priest, it is not at all unlikely that these Mpanombily were also 
the priests. 

Then with regard to the rice, I think it is a matter of notoriety 
that the redder it is the harder it is. It is a much smaller grain. 
It is not so pleasant looking, and certainly is not pleasant looking 
when it is cooked, and in proportion to its hardness, it is so much 
the more indigestible. When the natives eat a certain portion of 
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red rice it sustains their strength and prevents their becoming 
hungry for a longer time. 

Then as to the houses — nearly all the houses in the country are 
built on piles, so as to get as far as possible above the mists and 
malaria. None of them are built on the ground that I know of ; 
but they all have a flooring of split bamboos put on rafters about 
3 ft. 6 in. or 4 ft. from the ground, and in a few instances, if they 
are chiefs* houses, they may have a second floor above. 

As to the Jewish origin of these people I have not made a point 
of that, though I could have brought forward a great number of 
points to show in what respects the Malagasy customs resemble 
the Jewish ; but it has always struck me that they came into the 
country in the same way as the Arabic element came in — that the 
Arabic element has brought in the Jewish customs; for instance, 
in killing animals at their feasts^ it is a curious thing that at their 
annual feasts they should always take a wisp of grass and 
sprinkle the lintel and door-post with the blood of the animals. 
That is one point, and I could bring forward many others. 

With regard to the names of the days of the week and the 
months of the year, I am not a Malagasy, or able to translate 
them — my Arabic knowledge does not go far enough. I have 
given in the second column (the months of the year) the 
derivations famished by Mr. Dahle, one of the missionaries in 
those parts ; but so far as the days of the week are concerned I am 
not sure that they can be translated into English. There is a 
Malagasy scholar in the room, I believe, who, perhaps, can tell us 
whether that is so or not. 

Then with regard to the sign in the book, I think this mark is 
on all fours with the marks on the other side. I asked a native 
teacher the meaning of these and he said he was not sure ; but 
these things serve one of two purposes — they were either put in as 
marks in order that those who were able to read the characters 
and words, though not understanding them, or that they might 
know in what part of the book to look for words suitable to 
certain occasions. The gentleman to whom I showed this at the 
British Museum said that some of these were purely cabalistic 
signs. 

In regard to French influence, it would take too long to explain 
what French influence now means ; but I can say whatever it has 
been in the past, in the present it is having a soothing influence 
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OH the native mind, and things are certainly quieting down in 
* Madagascar both with the tribes, socially amongst themselves 
and with regard to the government, and Christianizing work is 
certainly making progress in the island even under the French 
government, and they are putting no hindrances in the way what- 
evjer. 

The thanks of those present having been accorded to the author, 
the meeting adjourned. 
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The following paper was read by the Author : — 


HORNETS: BRITISH AND FOREIGN {illustrated by 
specimens from the Autlm^^s collection). By Rev. F. A. 
Walker, D J),, F.L.S. 

I T may almost be regarded as a subject for regret that 
the name of “hornet'’ should be employed at all to 
designate several species of the genus of hymenopterous 
insects known as Vespa which constitutes one tribe of the 
more comprehensive order Vespidce. 

Of the so-called “hornet” there only exists one British 
representative, namely, Vespa crabro. Hornets, wasps, and 
bees have accordingly been considered by outsiders to 
constitute three distinct tribes, whereas the real fact is- 
that the hornet and the different species of ground wasp, 
of which Vespa mlgaris and V. germanica serve as the 
commonest examples, are far more closely allied in almost 
every particular than are such widely differing genera as 
Vespa^ Nomada^ Odynerus, Cerceris, Eumenes, Philanthus, Pern-- 
phredon^ and many more. Yet, by public consent, all the 
above-named genera are termed indifferently and indis- 
ciiminately wasps, owing to one only mark of similarity, 
namely, their yellow and black banding. In like manner, 
such various tribes as Andrena^ Melecta^ Osmia^ Halietusy 
Apis^ etc., the majority of which are of a dark and dusky 
tint, are known as bees. 


* January 7tli, 1901. 

+ Trans, from Associates. 
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Yet hive bees, which belong to genus Apia among the 
^Apidw, are assuredly not more removed in structure and 
from a scientific point of view from genus Vespa among the 
Veapidw^ which genus of wasps comprises sucli species as are 
gregarious and live in communities, than they are from 
humble-bees, which serve as the genus Bomhiis^ and also as 
other genera of Bombidw. The truth is Vespa crabro has 
received the distinct appellation of “ hornet ” because it is 
quite the largest British species of Vespa^ and is also larger 
than all the Veapidce inhabiting our island, and because the 
black ground colour and markings of all other British 
Vespuhe are in it replaced by a chestnut brown. 

But if our synopsis of species be enlarged, so as to include 
a survey of foreign and exotic kinds, it will be found to com- 
prise many more sorts of a chestnut brown, some of them 
about the same size as, and some of them far larger than, our 
British solitary species. Any review and comparison that 
regards exclusively only such species as occur in Britain 
must obviously be very paiiial and incomplete ; and later on 
in this paper occasion will be taken to refer to one or more 
foreign kinds. Colour and size, however, serve as only 
superficial discrepancies. What is more to the point is that 
the physical structui'e of Vespa crabro and that of our common 
ground wasps, to wit, K vulgaris and K germanica^ is one and 
the same ; also that all the three above-named species alike 
construct their cells of wood taken from hollow trees, 
palings, etc., and which is masticated by them for the 
puipose ; that all alike commit depredations on fruit ; that all 
alike become frequently intoxicated by the juice of ripe 
apples or pears, or by the honey of certain blossoms, and 
then drop helplessly from the trees ; that all have the abdomen 
similarly spotted and banded ; that all alike place their cells 
on the upper side of the comb only, leaving the under side a 
flat surface, whereas the hive bee constructs her waxen cells 
on both upper and under surfaces of the comb ; that the sting 
of the common wasp, and, a fortiori^ that of the hornet, is far 
more venomous and painful than that of sand wasps or 
mason wasps, or indeed, I might add, than that of any other 
British Hymenoptera; that all alike live in common, there 
being a largo number of them in each nest ; whereas sand 
wasps and mason wasps live singly and separately, even though 
the cells which they construct are situate near together, or 
at any rate a veiy short distance apart. 

The habit which the hornet ana the ground wasp have in 
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common may also be mentioned, namely, that of invading 
bee-hives, destroying the inmates, expelling them from their • 
habitation, and plundering their stores. 

The respective difference of size in the sexes is also the 
same in the case of the hornet and in that of the ground 
wasp, the queen in each instance being the largest, next the 
male, and the smallest consisting of the neuters or workers 
among the females. Some, however — e>g,^ the male hornets — 
are reported to vary considerably in size. There are a few 
diffei*ences that may be noticed, but these are trivial and 
scanty indeed in comparison of the similarity — I had almost 
said absolute identity — of many otlier habits of the hornet and 
the ground wasp. 

Some of the differences that may bo quoted are as 
follows : — Hornets, I believe, continue to work by night. 
The common wasps do not, with the sole exception of a few 
ne’er-do-weels that contrive to knock in late, and even their 
absence is scarcely to be accounted for by their doing 
additional work. 

Hornets, and most happily so, only number one or two 
hundred in a nest. The population of a strong nest of the 
common wasp may be reckoned at 4,000. Hornets will 
frequently make their nest in a deserted run of a rat, or other 
hole in the thatch of a cottage or outhouse, as well as in the 
ground. The common wasps confine themselves more to 
holes in the ground. Both hornets and ground wasps will 
make their nests in the roots and elsewhere in hollow trees, 
and also in the trunks. of fallen trees, the hornets probably 
being more frequently addicted to the practice than the 
wasps. A correspondent of the Entomologist some time 
back, in a notice respecting honiets that he communicated 
to that periodical, queries whether hornets do make their 
nests in the ground and asks for information on the subject, 
and is replied to in a succeeding number of the same volume 
in the affirmative. 1 can myself recall, at the early age 
of eight, noticing a hornet’s nest in the ground, and com- 
mitting the very imprudent act, although I escaped with 
impuijity, of laying my insect net over the entrance of the 
hole, which was in a field in my native village in Noi-th 
Middlesex, and to which 1 commonly resorted m pursuit of 
entomology. 

It will be my object in the course of this present paper to 
collate the notices respecting the occurrence of hornets con- 
tributed by others from time to time to the pages of the 
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Entomologist^ and also to relate such observations as I myself 
> have been able to make. 

Hornets are very susceptible of cold and wet. With 
regard to the range of distribution of this insect, it would 
appear to be much more restricted than that of the 
common wasp. Both tree wasps and common ground wasps 
have been recorded in the pages of the Entomologist, five or 
six species in all, to have occurred one season in a certain 
district in such astonishing numbers, and their nests to have 
proved so numerous in that particular part of Scotland, as to 
constitute a positive terror and serious danger to every 
passer-by. Speaking as a rule, ground wasps are generally 
distributed, tree wasps are probably more abundant in Scot- 
land and in the North of England than in the South, and 
hornets are more confined to the southern counties. 

Frederick Smith, the late able curator of the Hymeuoptera 
in the British Museum, speaks of Vespa crahro as local, but 
generally distributed in the South of England. The counties 
in Avhich I have observed the hornet are as follows : — Middle- 
sex, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Herefordshire, and IM’onmouth- 
shire. It is commonly reported to abound near Colchester, 
and the Suffolk parish of Assington, where I noticed it in 
numbers, is not far distant from that town. 

On refeiTing to Edward Saunders’s able and standard 
work on the iJymenoptera aculeata, I find that in his account 
of that insect it has not been recorded from Ireland, There 
is a solitary instance of its having been observed in Scotland, 
as Mr. T. A. Chapman saw a specimen at Glencoe, in the 
West Highlands, m 1876. 

According to Mr. Newstead, it has not been taken in 
Cheshire or North Wales. The observation of Frederick 
Smith that he has seen this species busily at work on a 
bright moonlight night is also quoted by Saunders, and with 
this statement my own experience conciii’s, as at the age of 
eleven on an autumn evening I accompanied the gardener in 
a well-known park in Monmouthshire that my father then 
rented for a twelvemonth, for the purpose of sawing off a 
fine specimen of boletus from a tree trunk. We were aware 
that tliere was a hornet’s nest not far off, but had forgotten 
that it was in this particular tree, and tlie insects soon made 
us aware of their presence, as, aroused still more by the lights 
they flew swooping with sonorous hum round our lantern* 
My companion burnt the wings off one in the grass, and I 
fortunately escaped without injury, having discovered and 
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beaten off another just in time after it had crept between 
my coat and waistcoat and was resting on my shirt close to * 
the arm-hole. 

During that same autumn my father, who was himself a 
most eminent entomologist, told me he had got stung by 
one tliat was in his insect box while he was engaged either 
in setting out another insect or in setting out the hornet 
itself, supposing it to be dead. The creature turned round 
its tail and stung him ; but he described the sting that he 
received as not worse than that of the common wasp, 
probably owing to the fact that it was then in a moribund 
condition. 

The effects of a sting by hornet or by wasp no doubt vary 
in a great measure according to the physique, tlie condition 
of the blood, and general health of the person who experi- 
ences it. A cottager at Assington told me that her father 
many years since had lain insensible for two days, having 
been stung in the head by a hornet, and I read in the 
daily paper some years since that the mayor of a provincial 
town in North Wales succumbed to the sting of a hornet 
on the back of the neck, through failure of the hearths 
action. The suddenness of the attack and consequent 
shock may have had something to do with the fatal result 
in this instance, as he had not previously been aware of its 
presence. 

To revert to Saunders’s description of the hornet, he 
proceeds to cite Mr. V. R. Perkins, who says in his list of the 
Hymenopiera aculeata of Wotton-under-Edge, “that he had 
lost no less than three hives of bees by these insects, which 
found their way into the hives, and not only devoured the 
honey, but dcjstroyed the bees. On removing the hives he 
discovered in one of them a hornet’s nest as large as a good- 
sized turnip.” 

The following table of the British species of may 

perhaps conduce to a better comprehension : — 

1. Vespa crabro ... Hornet 

2. „ vulgaru \ Two commonest species of ground wasp 

a. „ germamca j (germamca possibly being luther the com- 

moner of the two). 

4. „ austriaca \ Tree wasps. Only females of austriaca have 

5. „ norvegica j occurred in Britain, building nests in fir trees 

near Wakefield, Yorkshire, in 1836, accord- 
ing to Smith. Norvegica generally builds in 
gooseberry, currant, or other bushes, but Mr. 
Bignell mentions in a letter a nest of this 
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species in a horse-chestnut tree, forty feet 
from the ground. Its abdomen may be 
said to be marked by yellow stripes on black 
ground, rather than by black ditto on 
yellow, as is the case with V, vulgaris and 
V. germanka, 

G. Vespa rufa ... Ciriound wasp allied to and 

, ^ Reported by Saunders to be common and 

generally distributed. First and second 
segments of abdomen have black markings 
margined with reddish brown, and hence 
its name of rufa. The solitary example 
of this species in my own collection was 
taken on the banks of the Frome at Ware- 
liam in May, 1893. 

7. „ sijlvestris ... Tree wasp. My own examples of this species 

are from Chorley Wood, Bucks ; Tittensor, 
Staffordshire ; and Assington, SuiOfolk ; but 
in none of these instances did I find the 
nest. The wasps were either captured 
on the wing or (at Assington) found 
drowned in a bottle suspended from a 
cottage window, that its contents might 
allure that and other Hymenioptera givtn 
to depredations on the fruit. Fredei'ick 
Smith says that ho has once or twice found 
it inhabiting an underground nest. I have 
noticed this species as commoner in Swit- 
zerland than England — at Marti gny, for 
example, and still more abundantly at 
Chartres, where it greatly affects an um- 
belliferous flower. 

There are, according to Saunders, eleven species of Ves2m 
in Europe, of which six are found in England. If we include 
austriaca^ which, however, is rare here, and of which appar- 
ently only the female is found, that will make seven — to wit, 
V, vulgaris, gerynanica^ and ru,fa^ ground wasps ; F. austriaca^ 
norvegica^ and sylvestris^ tree wasps. Vespa crabro^ the hornet, 
is to be reckoned a ground species also, for the true tree 
wasps do not, like the hornet, make their nests in hollow 
trees, but round the bough of a live tree and round a forked 
bough preferably as tending to give additional security to 
their habitation. Tree wasps have a more slender body 
than gi-ound ditto, and their cells are consequently smaller. 

As regards other observations on hornets that I was able 
to make in early days, I remember noticing when eight years 
old that it greatly affected the blossoms of Angelica sylvesiris^ 
as indeed wasps and bluebottles did also. A variety of 
insects, Diptera and Coleoptera included, are very partial to 
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Angelica. Hornets had also a nest in the thatched gables of 
the eottage where I first saw the light, and their preseneo# 
gave considerable annoyance, as the insects used to fly in 
and out of the bedroom windows until a sheet of lead was 
nailed over their entrance hole by night and their egress effec- 
tually prevented for the futiu'e. 

Another instance that I recall also about that date wits 
that of a nest in the root of a tree on the bank of the New 
River, which was not only completely dead, but entirely 
denuded of its bark. Vespa crabro is rightly described as a 
local species, and many years of my life have passed by 
without my coming across one single specimen in England. 
In the month of August, 1897, however, while in temporary 
charge of the parish of Assington, near Colchester, owing to 
their great prevalence and the number of nests in the parish, 

1 was enabled to tabulate the following observations more 
in detail, which were duly communicated to the Entomologist 
of that date. 

Vespa Crabro . — I should be gi*eatly indebted for any 
information afforded respecting the numerical strength of 
a hornet’s nest. Though there must bo many nests in this 
neighbourhood, I doubt whether any one nest contains more 
than one hundred or so. This formidable insect seems in 
such plenty here this season as to prove a positive source of 
danger, and the fruit crops, especially the apples, sufter 
accordingly. Only a few hundred yards from the vicarage, 
along the Stoke and Nayland road, are tAvo cottages under 
one thatched roof, inhabited respectively by tAvo families 
related to each other, and comprising jointly about fifteen 
children. In the side of the thatch of the first cottage there 
is a hornet’s nest, and in the thatch of a low outhouse, on 
the farther side of the second cottage, there is another. 
It goes without saying that the time-honoured, and as a rule 
the best, plan for suffocating the inmates by the application 
of a folded linen rag, alternating with layers of sulphur, and 
then set on fire, cannot be adopted here, as the thatch 
would speedily be in a blaze ; and moreover, in the case of 
the nest in the outhouse, it is believed to be several feet 
distant from the only hole of entrance, at the far end possibly 
of the old run of a rat, as the booming sound made by the 
insects is distinctly heard close to the rear of the building. 

‘‘The suspension of wide-mouthed bottles containing a 
compound of sugar and beer to the sides of the cottage and 
outhouse has not been without the desired effect, as several 
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hornets have crawled in and got drowned. But this is only 
pai*tial remedy, and the wasps that have met a similar fate 
therein, many of them tree wasps, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, are far more numerous. Another method was 
for the father of one of the families, to whom I lent my 
insect net for the purpose, to catch them as they flew out 
and in ; but this speedily had the natural effect of rendering 
them furious. I tlieii suggested what seemed to me to be 
the only available method, namely, the insertion of a piece 
of - lead piping in the hole, so that the liornets must pass 
through it on their way to the outer air, and the fixing at 
the same time of the other end of the said piping well into 
the neck of the aforesaid bottle, now suspended for the 
purpose close underneath. By this means many have been 
caught and drowned, including the queen, who may have 
only quitted the interior on the supposition, or intimation, 
that something waa wrong. The nest in the outhouse has 
thus been considerably weakened, but the second nest still 
remains to be tackled. It cannot be seen to at present, as the 
cottagers are all so busily employed in getting lu the harvest. 
There is also a third nest within the distance of a short half- 
mile, down another lane, in the tiled roof of a cottage 
opposite the short cut across the fields to Boxford, and hero 
the hornets, to reach their hole, crawl along the leaden 
gutter under the eaves. A fourth nest, situate in the root 
of a tree in Assington Park, was taken and destroyed several 
days since. Owing to the number of hornets that fly in and 
out of the numerous oaks in the wood known here as 
Assington Thicks, I feel convinced that there are several 
more nests undiscovered as yet — probably in the hollows of 
some of the above-mentioned oaks. There is a little summer- 
house or shanty in this wood for the gamekeepers to shelter 
when it rains, and for several seasons past hornets have 
suspended a nest from Ihe interior of its ceiling, flying in 
through the open pane of glass in its side. This year, 
however, they have not put in an appearance there. 1 
believe one such nest in the shanty was cut down and 
presented to the museum at Colchester. 

“ During my short sojourn at this vicarage I have captured 
twelve hornets with my net as they came successively to 
regale themselves on the sap exuding from the trunk of an 
oak in the back shrubbery. I note that there is hardly ever 
more than one hornet at a time, either where the sap exudes, 
or on a partially devoured apple. Probably there is not 

2 B 
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room for the operations of both. But if one be captured 
thereat, within a brief space (say ten minutes) another visitor, 
in brown and yellow jerkin, flies up with a sonorous hum to 
take his place. Sometimes, but more rarely, two may be 
seen together seated on one apple. Are these solitary visits 
due to some well understood and defined arrangement 
between themselves ? 

“ The present unsettled state of the weather here (sunshine 
alternating with clouds and frequent showers) renders the 
hornets all the more dangerous, as apt to creep about 
noiselessly in a semi-torpid condition resulting from the 
heavy wet. Query, do the queens leave the nest at this 
period of the year ? It would seem so, as when my wife 
was in the orchard here a few days since, on picking up a 
fallen apple, she heard a loud buzzing in the grass close to 
the fruit, and in a few moments a hornet ascended a blade 
of grass and flew away. Luckily for herself she did not 
touch it, as at first sight she mistook it for a dragon-fly, and 
from the size which she described it could only have been a 
queen. 

‘‘ Of late years 1 have seen very few hornets in England, 
and during the whole of my residence in my Cambridgeshire 
parish I only recall the occurrence of one nest in the roof of 
a farmhouse or cottage three or four doors from the rectory, 
and taken by an elderly parishioner to whom various odd 
jobs were delegated, and commonly supposed to possess a 
very thick cuticle; at any rate, he went about his work 
fearlessly. ‘ They do horn so,* he said. 

“ One of the very few occasions on which I have seen a 
queen hornet alive was in the winter season on the drawing- 
room window-sill of the said Cambridgeshire rectory, when 
it was in an almost torpid state, and covered with soot, and 
I naturally dreaded its presence on account of my children, 
who were then very young. I remember in boyhood’s hour 
being greatly diverted at beholding a hornet sweep in its 
flight into a hole in the side of a large jargonelle pear, and 
no fewer than twenty wasps forthwith to tumble out 
therefrom in a state of the most abject terror to the ground. 
In tho$e days also a relative observed a hornet seated on the 
bough of an apple tree, and tearing a hive bee to pieces for 
the sake of its honey-bag. 

The hornet does not always score, however, for while two 
English ladies were walking in the environs of Chartres 
(Lake of Geneva) in the month of July, 1893, while I held 
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the chaplaincy of that place, they recounted to me how a 
• wasp and hornet dropped struggling together from an 
orchard tree in front of them, and how the wasp, being more 
agile, managed to dart about and sting his adversary here 
and there until the latter succumbed. — Assington Vicarage, 
near Colchester, August 24.th, 1897.” 


Extract from Ramie^s Insect Architecture f pp. 92-95. 

“ The nest of the hornet is nearly the same in structure 
with that of the wasp ; but the materials are considerably 
coarser, and the columns to which the platforms of cells are 
suspended are larger and stronger, the middle one being 
twice as thick as any of the others. The hornet, also, does 
not build underground, but in the cavities of trees, or in the 
thatch or under the eaves of bams. Reaumur once found 
upon a wall a hornet’s nest which had not been long begun, 
and had it transferred to the outside of his study window ; 
but in consequence, as he imagined, of the absence of the 
foundress-hornet at the time it was removed, he could not 
get the other five hornets, of which the colony consisted; 
either to add to the building or repair the damages which it 
had sustained. M. Reaumur differs from our English 
naturalists, White, and Kirby and Spence, with respect to 
the materials employed by the hornet for building. The 
latter say that it employs decayed wood ; the former, that it 
uses the bark of the ash tree, but takes less pains to split it 
into fine fibres than wasps do, not, however, because it is 
destitute of skill, for in constructing the suspensory columns 
of the platforms a paste is prepared little inferior to that 
made by wasps. We cannot, from our own observations, 
decide which of the above statements is correct, as we have 
only once seen a hornet procuring materials, at Compton-- 
Bassett, in Wiltshire; and m that case it gnawed the inner 
bark of an elm which had been felled for several months, and 
was, consequently, dry and tough. Such materials as this 
would account for the common yellowish-brown colour of a 
hornet’s nest. Hornets often choose for their home the space 
between the roof and the ceiling of summer-houses, and the 
nests that are made in such localities are mostly large and 
handsome. When hornets make choice of a tree for their 
domicile, they select one which is in a state of decay, and 
already partly hollowed; but they possess the means, in 
their sharp ana strong mandibles, of extending the excavation 

2 B 2 
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to suit their purposes; and Reaumur frequently witnessed 
their operations in mining into a decayed tree, and canying ♦ 
off what they had gnawed. He obsei*ved, also, that in such 
cases they did not make use of the large hole of the tree for 
such an entrance, but went to the trouble of digging a 
gallery, sufficient for the passage of the largest hornet in the 
nest, through the living and undecayed portion of the tree. As 
this is perforated in a winding direction, it is no doubt intended 
for the purpose of protecting the nest from the intrusion of 
depredators, who could more easily effect an entrance if there 
were not such a tortuous way to pass through. Industrious 
as' is this insect, it never takes needless trouble, and alters its 
nest according to circumstances. The courts are defended 
by a complete cover when the nest js placed in an open 
situation. But when it is built in the hollow of a tree, there 
is no cover at all, the insect evidently knowing that the 
wooden wall with which the cells are surrounded affords a 
sufficient protection. In cases where a cover is made, the 
hornets do not form only a single entrance, as is the case 
with' the wasp, but have a large number of small entrances 
in different parts of the wall. Hornets are, in one sense, more 
industrious than wasps. But if the moon be up, the hornet 
is sure to work throughout the entire night, and will often 
do BO even when no moon is visible.’^ 


Extract from Wood's “ Natural Hist07y^" p. 501. 

“Many species of wasp inhabit England, the hornet {Vespa 
crubro) being the largest, and indeed being nearly equal in 
dimensions to any tropical species. This formidable insect 
makes a nest very similar to that of the wasp, but the cells 
are necessarily much larger. The nest is generally placed in- 
hollow trees, but I have known a colony of these insects to* 
establish themselves in an outhouse, and to cause great 
annoyance before they could be expelled,** 


Extract frotnJLpddeker's Royal Natmal History vol. vi, 

p. 41. 

“Of the better known forms, the common hornet {Vespa 
C7*ahro) is readily distinguished from other species of wasps 
by its large size and prevailing tint on the anterior portions 
of the body. It is universally distributed throughout Europe- 
and occurs as far north as Lapland. , The solitary female^ 
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after her hibernation, conimences to build the first foundation 
of her nest in May, on some convenient beam in a loft or 
outhouse, or frequently in the holes made in the eaves of 
thatched cottages by sparrows. The food of the grubs 
consists of bodies of insects, bees, etc., which the workers 
chew up for their benefit. On the approach of autumn, the 
refnaining larvte, which have not yet been hatched out, are 
torn from their cells and left to perish.” 

“ Encyclopedia Britannica^^ vol. xxiv, p. 392. 

‘‘The hornet (FI crabro) is the largest species occumng in 
Great Britain. They have a more distinctly red colour 
than the common wasp, and appear to be almost confined to 
the southern half of England. Their nests resemUe those 
described above, but are larger ; they are found in hollow 
trees or deserted outhouses. Their communities are smaller 
in number than those of wasps. The hornet, when it occurs 
in any number, does a considerable amount of damage to 
forest trees by gnawing the bark off the younger branches to 
obtain material for constructing its nest. It usually selects 
the ash or alder, but sometimes attacks the limes birch, and 
willow. Like the wasp, it does much damage to fruit, upon 
the juices of which it lives.” 

E detract from Kirby's Book of Entomology^" p* 128. 

“ The hornet ( F^«/?a crabro^ Linn.) is nearly half as large 
again as the other species, from which it may be distinguished 
bjjr its redder cjolour and the row of reddish spots on each 
side of the abdomen. Some species of wasps construct their 
nests in the ground, and others in trees ; these nests are com- 
posed of a material resembling thin coarse brown paper. 
The hornet is less numerous than the smaller wasps ; it liVes 
in smaller communities, and is not only a much less abundant 

S ecies, but appears to be almost confined to the South of 
figland; on the continent it is much more generally 
abundant. But it is not a quarrelsome insect, though its 
powerful sting makes it formidable if molested. It generally 
constructs its nest in hollow trees, but will also build under 
the eaves of houses. The wasps construct their nests of 
rasped wood or bark ; and I possess a beautiful hornets’ nest 
which was found fixed to the rafter of a house at Colchester 
which was being rebuilt. It has eveiy appeai*ance of being 
conitructed of deal shavings.” 
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Extract from Insects at Homef J. G. Wood^ p, 354. 

Now we come to the largest and most formidable of the 
British wasps, the terrible hornet ( Vespa crahro).* The figure 
represents a perfect female of the natural size. The workers 
are much less, and indeed many worker hornets are no bigger 
than the common wasp, from which, however, they can at 
once be distinguished by the dark red-brown of their markings. 
The nest of the hornet is exactly similar in character to that 
of the common wasp, but the cells are very much larger. 
The nest is usually made in hollow trees ; and within a few 
hundred yards of my house are several hornets’ nests — a fact 
which I take care not to mention, lest any anxious parent 
should destroy them, fearing that they might injure his 
children, a fate that befel one of these nests last year. There 
is really not the least occasion for fear. The hornet has a 
great deal too much to do to spend its time in stinging 
children, and, unless its nest be attacked, it is peaceable 
enough. Mr. Stone kept many hornets’ nests at work, and 
was no more stung by them than a bee-master is stung by 
his bees. Outhouses and similar places art*, favourite localities 
for hornets’ nests. The successful capture of a hornets’ nest 
is a very diflScult business, and that of a wasps’ is child’s 
play to it. In the first place, it is much more difficult to cut 
a nest out of a hollow tree than to dig it out of the earth ; 
and ill the next place, the hornet works all night, provided 
the moon shines, whereas the wasp stays at home. The food 
of the honiet consists of other insects, and it has a special 
liking for wasps. My brother once saw a hornet in chase of 
some Atalauta butterflies, and the instinct exhibited by the 
insect was really wonderful. In the open air the shoi t-winged, 
heavy-bodied hornet would have no chance of catching the 
ample-winged butterfly. So the hornet kept flying back- 
wards and forwards in front of the butterfly, until the AtalantA 
thought to escape by flying through the branches of an elm 


* Scientific description of Vejtpa embro .(Saunders's Acv.lrnte Hymcnoptcra^ pp. 161, 162) -Ued- 
brown, be»d punctured, yellow, clbthdd with long pale hairs, apical margin of mandibles, a 
line across the lace, above the clypeus, and the region of the scalli, black or dark, antcune 
brown, very Iona in the 6 , the joinU bituherculate beneath, scape yellow in front, thorax 
punctured and hairy like the head, sides of the mesonotum and a narrow central lihe dark, 
wings smoky, nervuras testaceous; abdomen rather remotely punctured, clothed with pale hairs, 
apex of the first segment very narrowly and regularly, of the steoed, broadly and irregularly, 
vand the whole of the. following segments, except two or three basal spots, yellow, beneath 
yellow, the segments more or less spotted with brown at the base ; legs with projectiitg hairs, 
and- also clothed with Very flue, short, silky pubescence, femora in the d densely Mnged with 
long hairs beneath, anterior pairih both sexes strongly curved. 

L. d ^3-25 mm., 26-30 mni., ^ 18-23 mm. 
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tree. This was the object of the hornet*s manoeuvres, for it 
» at once dashed among the foliage, where the wide wings of 
the butterfly were at a disadvantage, captured tlie unfortu- 
nate Atalanta, bit otf its head and wings, and flew away with 
the body.” 

Report of Ohaervatiom of Injariom Insects and Common 
Farm Pests in the Year 1893. By Miss Eleanor 
Ormerod. 


Page 114. 

‘‘ Tlie 1 ''espa crahro^ or hornet, is easily distinguishable from 
the other species of wasps by its greater size and the large 
proportion of its rusty or reddish colouring. In the part of 
Gloucestershire mentioned above, where there was riiuch 
woodland, it was not at all uncommon, but its range of 
habitat is given as not extending, as far as known, so far 
north as Yorkshire. 

“In general habits it resembles the smaller Vespidw^ 
commonly known as wasps, but by preference appears 
neither to build underground, nor where exposed to weather 
in trees or hedges, but to select the inside of hollow trees, 
ov logs, or roofs of lofts or sheds ; the individual colonies are 
less in number than those of the wasps, and the paper of 
which the nests are composed is much coarser. The nests 
sometimes run to a great size, the largest which I have seen, 
and assisted in securing when deserted in the winter, was 
taken froin a cottage roof in Gloucestershire, and measured 
fifteen inches across and nineteen inches in height, although 
some of the lower part had been removed.” 

Page 124. 

The following particulars were communicated to Miss 
Ormerod by Mr. Edward A. Atmore, F.E.S., of King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk: — 

“Hornets (F. crahro) have also been unusually plentiful 
here, the nests, as usual, occurring generally in hollow trees. 
These powerful insects seem to be as fond of destroying 
wasps us wasps themselves are of destroying flies. I have 
several times witnessed this habit of theirs.” 

Also on page 124. 

“Worcestershire. — On applymg to Mr. J. Hiam, The 
Wren’s. Nest, Astwood Bank, near Redditch, ' with regard 
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to what he might have observed ■ of hornet presence in the 
past season, he infonned me that ‘ hornets’ had been more* 
numerous than ever remembered in that locality, and also 
for a few miles round. Eight nests had come under his 
own observation, and he had heard of others being taken 
at a short distance beyond the extent of his own walks. 
Later on, on November ilth, Mr. Hiam favoured me with the 
results of his further inquiries as to amount of hornets’ nests 
observed and damage done by the insects as follows : — ‘ I 
find there were about a score of nests within a few 
miles that were known of, and doubtless others in woods 
and lonely places would escape observation. Considerable 
damage was done in gentlemen’s gardens to wall fruits of 
the best sorts, and also to fruit in orchards, and in the fields 
to cider fruit ; but the latter has been so plentiful and cheap 
that it is hardly worth taking into account. 

“ ‘ I have taken a large quantity of queen hornets from 
various nests, some of which 1 have alive now (November 
9th). This will materially lessen the number of nests next 
reason, but from what f know of several colonies in in- 
accessible positions, in roofs of houses and otherwise, a large 
increase may be expected.’ 

“ Mr. Hiam further remarked with regard to the habit of 
the hornets of stripping young bark : — ‘ Near one hornets’ 
nest I noticed the young ash sticks had been stripped in 
pieces of the bark all round, or in other cases in patches, 
which is not unusual, but for the exact purpose I am not 
quite certain, because the combs, and paper covering on 
the outside of nests, nppear to be composed entirely of dead 
rotten wood, nicely blended in coloured layers. Hornets 
also take the sap oozing from wounds, whether caused by 
horpiets or otherwise, of the elm, and also tap dahlia stems, 
and suck the flowing sap.’ ” 

Pages 124,. 125. 

“ Some veiy good figures of shoots of ash and also of birch, 
injured by removal of bark by the hornets, will be found at 
pa^e 405 of the valuable volume by Dr. J, Ritzema Bos on 
animals injurious and useful in apiculture, horticulture, etc. 
Dr. Ritzema Bos, speaking on the following page of the 
damage done by wasps (including in this, of course, hornets) 
ill this way, notes that although the building material is 
chiefly ot rotten wood, they will gnaw down to the sap 
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wood of young branches or stems for the purpose, apparently, 

• not only of using the torn-oflE* pieces of the bark for building 
purposes, but that they may suck the sap that flows from 
the wound. Ash is mentioned as preferred; after this 
willow, alder, birch, beech, lime, and elder. 

“ (In an instance wdiere I had myself, together with my 
sister, the opportunity of watching hornets at their operations 
in removing patches of bark from some ash saplings by a 
pool in Gloucestershire, we were able to see them definitely 
sucking in the sap from the torn edge of the bark. — E d.) 
Necessarily, where much bark is taken, or the young bough, 
or sapling, completely ringed, much damage is done. 

“ Mr. J. Masters, Hon. Sec. of the Evesham Fruit Growers’ 
Experimental Committee, writing to me from Evesham on 
the 11th of September, in reply to my inquiries, observed : — 

‘ It is singular, but here in our immediate locality we have 
had no more wasps than in ordinary years. This, my 
opinion, is confirmed by that of others. The men have taken 
the liornets’ nests this year in my orchard. The nests were 
built in the cavities of two old trees. The powder-ball, that 
is, the paste made of wetted gunpowder, was applied to the 
hole ; this ignited the pith or decayed wood, which gradually 
burned the interior of the tree and destroyed the nests. Of 
course it killed the tree. The usual method employed here 
in taking wasps’ nests is by the fizzy or powder-ball.* ” 

Pages 133, 134. 

Netherlands* 

“ State Agricultural College, Wageniugen. — On the 20th of 
October, Dr. J. Ritzema Bos, Professor at the State Agricul- 
tural College, was good enough to tell me, in reply to my 
inquiries, that ‘ wasps were also very inconveniently prevalent 
in the Netherlands, and also in Germany, at least in the 
Harz, where we were in August. Vespa vulgans^ V* germanica^ 
and V. media were very prevalent here — indeed, the grapes 
were eaten by them on a large scale ’ ; also, in one place, a 
little boy died in consequence of being stung by a great 
number of Vespa crahro (our English hornet).” 

.Ndrwqg* 

Dr. Sohoyen, State Entomologist, Christiania, writing to 
Miss Ormerod from that city on the 3l8t of October, 1893^ 
mentions Vespa crahro as occurring in the south-east districts 
4)f Norway, in addition to eight other species of Vespidcs^ , 
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Page 113. 

“ Species of British Wasps. — The seven kinds of wasps are 
divided into two sections of gi*oiind wasps and tree wasps, 
according to whether their nests are customarily formed in 
a hollow in the ground, or suspended in the air from a 
bough, or in a hedge, or, as with our largest species, the Vesjm 
cralro^ the splendid species known as tne ‘hornet,’ the nests- 
may be found in decayed trees, in roots, under eaves, or, as I 
have myself found it, down in the ground by a small post of a 
field paling.” 


Pages 135, 136. 

“ General Summary » 

“(British observations.) The hornet (a true wasp, al- 
though not popularly considered as such) was ‘plentiful 
in some localities, but only reported from a few. 

“Of hornets, in one locality nine nests were known of 
within the limits of ‘a ramble,* and twenty in the more 
" extended area of a few miles.” 

Page 13£). 

“ Also in the case of the large species, known as hornets, 
the juice flowing from young bark, which they have gnawed 
down to the quick, forms an' additional article of diet given 
by an additional department of mischief.** 

F. A. Walker. 

Extrapt from Rev. J. G. WooiVs “ Homes 'without Hands^*' 
pp. 436-439. 

“The common {Vespa crabro) is tolerably plentiful in 

many parts of England, but seems to be almost absent from 
others. The nest of the hornet is much like that of the 
wasp, except that it is proportionately larger and is almost 
invariably built in hollow trees, deserted outhouses, and 
places of a similar description. Whenever the hornet takes 
up its residence in an inhabited house, as is sometimes tho 
case, the inmates are sure to be in arms against the insect,, 
and with good reason. The hornet is much larger than t\x6 
W'asp, and its sting is . proportionately venomous. It is 
popularly g^id that three nornets ,oan kill a man ; and 
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although in such a case the suflferer must previously have 
•been in bad health, the poisonous properties of the hornet 
are sufficiently virulent to render such a saying popular. 
Moreover, the hornet is an irascible insect, and given to 
assault those whom it fancies are approaching its nest with 
evil intentions. It is not pleasant to be chased by wasps, 
but to be chased by hornets is still less agreeable, as I can 
personally testify. They are so persevering in their attacks 
that they will follow a man for a wonderfully long distance^ 
and if they be struck away over and over again, they will 
return to the charge as soon as they recover from the shock. 
There is a deep, ominous menace m their hum, which speaks 
volumes to those who have some accpiaintance with the 
language of insects ; and no one who has ever been chased 
by these insects will willingly run the same risk again. 
Mr, S, Stone, whose interesting letter upon the wasp has 
already been mentioned, tells me that he has been successful 
in breeding hornets as well as wasps, and forcing them to 
build nests much more beautiful than they would have made 
if they had been at liberty. One nest, when of moderate 
size, was removed from the head of a tree and placed in a 
largo glazed box similar to those which have been mentioned 
in connection with the wasp. Within the box the hornets 
continued their labours, and a most beautiful nest was pro- 
duced, symmetrical in shape, and variegated with wonderfully 
rich colours. ‘Such a nest as that,' writes Mr. Stone, ‘is 
not produced by hornets in a general way. They do not 
trouble themselves to form much of a covering, especially 
when a small cavity in the head of a tree is selected, which 
is often the case. The walls of tlie chamber they consider a 
sufficient protection for the combs. If you expect them to 
form a substantial covering, the combs must be so placed as 
to have ample space around them, and if you expect them to 
fabricate a covering of great beauty, you must select the 
richest coloured woods, and such as form the most striking 
contrasts, and place them so that the insects shall be 
induced, nay, almost compelled, to use them in the construc- 
tion of their nest. This is exactly what I did with reference 
to the nest in question.' Knowing from experience the 
difficulty of assaulting a hornets* nest, 1 asked Mr. Stone how 
he performed the task, and was told that his chief reliance 
was placed on chloroform. Approaching very cautiously to 
the nest, he twists some cotton-wool round the end of a 
stick, soaks it in chloroform, and pushes it into the aperture. 
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A mighty buzzing immediately arises, but is soon silenced by 
the ^loroform, and as soon as this result has happened^ 
mallet, chisel, and saw are at work, until the renewed buzzing 
tells that the warlike insects are recovering their senses, and 
will soon be able to use theu’ formidable weapons. The 
chlorofonu is then reapplied until they are quieted, and the 
tools are again taken up. The extrication of a nest from ' a 
hollow ti'ee is necessarily a long and tedious process, on 
account of the frequent interruptions. Even if the insects 
did not interfere with the work, the labour of cutting a nest 
out of a tree is much harder than could be imagined by 
those who have not tried it. Moreover, the habits of hornets 
are not quite like those of the wasps. At night, all the wasps 
retire into their nest, and in the dead of night, the nest may 
be approached with perfect safety, the last stragglers having 
come home. Hornets are apt to continue their work through 
the gi-eater part of the night, and if the moon be up, they are 
neaiTy sure to do so. Thei’efore the nest hunters are obliged 
to detail one of their party as a sentinel, whose sole business 
it is to watch for the hornets that come dropping in at 
intervals, laden with building materials or food, and that 
would at once dash at the intruders upon their domains. 
Fortunately, the light from the lanterns seems to blind them, 
and tliey can be struck down as they fly to and fro in the 
glare. The nest that has just been mentioned was rather 
deeply embedded in the tree, and cost no less than six hours 
of continuous labour, the work of excavation liaving been 
begun at 8 P.M. and the nest extracted at 2 A.M, on the 
following morning.” 

Compare the following observations respecting the occur- 
rence of Vespa crabro as contributed by correspondents on 
difterent occasions to the pages of the Entomologist : — 


November 20th, 1893. 

Birmingham Entomological Society. 

“ Males, females, and neutere of Vespa crahro from Astwood 
Bank were exhibited by Mr. B. C. Bradley. 

“On December l8th some fine specimens of Vespa erabro from 
Alvechurch, where it has beeh unusually abundant, were 
exhibited by Mr. . H. J. : Bauds. ” 
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^ Notes from Ringwood^ 1893. 

Vespa crahro was veiy abundant everywhere around here. 
The females in March were very large, neuters during the 
summer, and males later. — J. Henry Fowler” 

• . “ Collecting at Tiinhidge Wells and Ashdown Forest, 

‘‘ The hornets coming to sugar on some nights were a great 
nuisance, especially as they carried away insects. — R, A.y 
Dallas Birching.” 


“ Hornets in Worcestershire, 

Hornets have appeared this season in a certain district in 
Worcestershire in unusual numbers, though for several years 
they have been on the decrease. — W. Harcourt, Bath.” 

1893. 

“ On August 6th I went to Brockenhurst, and found every- 
thing over, and a remarkable scarcity of insects of any kind 
save hornets and wasps, which were a perfect nuisance. The 
treacle at night attracted more hornets than moths. — 
F. W. Freir ” 


1881 . 

“ Hornets in Norfolk, 

My garden here has been full of them all the summer. 
They and the wasps between them devoured certainly one- 
half of a magnificent crop of plums. I find several hornets 
every night on my sugar, and one evening I discovered a 
handsome nest of them in a loft. It hangs suspended from 
a beam, and is about the size of a moderate pumpkin. If 
you or any of your correspondents can tell me how to 
destroy the insects without injuring the nest, I should be 
greatly obliged. — R. S. Standen, The White House Alley, 
Norwich.” 


1872. 

“ The Common Hornet in Siberia, 

^^ Proceedings of Entomological Society^ March 18<A. — Mr. 
Smith said that the discussion respecting Siberian insects of 
the common hornet type had induced him to examine speci- 
mens of the common hornet from Europe, Siberia, and Noi*th 
America, and he found that individuals from these districts 
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presented no appreciable difference, and thei\* specific 
identity was proved by the genital organs being alike in all 
cases, whereas Ihose of the Asiatic K orientals differed 
considerably.” 


Proceedings of the Entomological Society, March 6th to^ 
April 6rd, 1871. 

‘ Hornet barking an Ash Branch, — Mr. Sinitli exhibited 
portions of two small branches of ash, from which the bark 
had been neatly removed all round. He had received them 
from Mr. J. Hellins, of Exeter, accompanied by a note, in 
which Mr. Hollins stated that one day last summer he had 
observed a hornet busily engaged in removing the bark from 
these branches. Mr, Smith could not believe that the 
hornet was providing building materials for its nest, as he 
had invariably found this to be comnoscd of friable paper, 
apparently formed from dead or decayed wood. Upon 
referring to Reaumur’s Mimoires^ he found that that keen 
observer had recorded a precisely similar circumstance, and 
he (Mr. Smith) was inclined to think the insect was 
endeavouring to extract the sap, from the inner wood, as 
food. 

“ llie Hornet gnawing the Smooth Bark of Elm, — During 
the dry, hot weather in August and September, 1870, 
I frequently noticed hornets gnawing the young and 
smooth bark from wood of eight or nine years’ growth of a 
variety of Ulmus campestris or U, montana. So busily were 
they engaged that they would allow me to draw the branch 
sufficiently near to minutely watch their operations, but in 
no instance could I see that they carried on tlieir work 
systematically, or removed the bark in circles ; they only 
appeared to cut it with their mandibles to suck out the 
Rap.— H enry Reeks.” 

Early Appearances, 1897. 

“Throughout the past month (February) the weather, as 
far as this part of the country is concerned, has been remark- 
ably mild and light. On one eiroeeially light day a fine 
V, crabro (female) was noticed flying around a window, 
evidently enjoying its winter s flight. — Augustus D. Imms, 
‘Linthurst/ Oxford Road, Moseley, Worcestershire, March 
4th, 1897.” 
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‘‘ Death through the Sting of a Hornet — The deputy coroner 
rfor the Reading division oi Berkshire has held an inquest 
4it Mortimer, a village near Reading, touching the death, 
under extraordinary circumstances, of Mrs. Sarah Merrett, a 
labourer’s wife. Deceased was standing in the road near her 
house, when a hornet flew out from a nest in the bank and 
•stung her on the right side of her neck. She Avent indoors, 
and a neighbour bathed her neck Avith water and vinegar. 
However, she fainted almost immediately, and expired in a 
few minutes, before a medical man could reach the house. 
Mr. G. H. Davis, surgeon, stated at the inquest that he kneAv 
Mrs. Merrett as a nervous, excitable woman, and he believed 
the immediate cause of her death was syncope, the result of 
a nervous shock caused by the sting of the hornet. The 
jury returned a verdict in accordance Avith that opinion. 
Deceased was fifty years of age. 

(Tliis is one of the best authenticated instances of death 
from the sting of a hol’net that I have ever met Avith, and I 
think admits of no doubt.)— Edward Neavman.” 

‘‘ Death from the Sting of a Hornet — You certainly have some 
entomological readers in the neighbourhood of Reading. 
Gould you not get them to investigate this case more 
thoroughly? Not that I think it at all impossible that a 
nervous, excitable person may die through the sting of a 
hornet, Avasp, or bee ; in fact, if I remember rightly, the Hon, 
Grantley F. Berkeley some feAv years ago recorded in the 
Field neAvspaper the death of an old man from the sting 
■of a bee. Tnis occurred in the garden of Mr. Lovegrove, 
Waldron, near Lambourne, Berks, I think. What I want to 
know is this — was it a hornet or a Avasp ? I ask this because 
I never yet saw a hornet’s nest in the ground, and never 
heard of an authentic instance of one being found in that 
fiituation. But then, on the other hand, I have never resided 
anywhere where hornets may be said to be very comihon ; 
and I have knoAvn of some dozen nests Avithin a radius of 
tAvo miles, but none of them were in or very near the gi-ound, 
but in roofs of cottages, outhouses, and hollow trees, and 
these are decidedly the favourite resorts. Perhaps, hoAvever, 
Mr. T. Smith, or some other hymenopterist, Avill kindly say 
if I am Avrong. Any one would think that even a child who 
had once had a hornet shown him could never again 
confound it with a wasp, or vice versa, but you would be 
surprised at the ignorance in this matter of many well 
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ioformed persons, who certainly ought to know a wasp fronj 
a hornet, there being quite as much difference in size as 
between a hive bee and a humble bee {Bomlms terrestris)^ 
Some years ago, my friend the late Mr. S. Stone wrote to 
me to find out some hornets’ nests, and I made several 
inquiries for him in the neighbourhood. One intelligent 
keeper said that he did not then know of a hornets’ nest, bilt 
he had seen dozens of them in previous years, and he pei*- 
fectly remembered one very strong colony that attacked 
every one who passed near the nest, which, he said, wa9 
suspended from the under side of a fir bough. This statement 
at once floored all my previous faith in his tales of liornets^ 
their nests, and shape; and he likewise told me that on 
another occasion one crawled into his boot and stung hi» 
foot. That the hornet could raise a colony from a nest 
suspended in the open air is a simple impossibility ; the first 
rough wind would blow its frail but beautiful nest, con- 
structed of rotten wood, to atoms. Even when taken for 
the cabinet, it requires most careful handling, or it will 
crumble to pieces in the hand with only a very slight 
pressure. — Henry Reeks, Thruxton, September 7th, 1874.” 

“‘Do hornets ever build in the ground?’ This question 
is asked by Mr. Henry Reeks in the last number of the 
Entomologist {Entom. vii, 232). I can, from personal 
observation, assure him that they do so. In the month of 
August, 1871, I found a hornets’ nest in a bank at a wood- 
side near Sidmouth ; it was at the latter part of the month, 
when the colony was numerous. 1 stood within two yarda 
of the entrance to the nest for some time, the hornets passing 
in and out, but exhibiting no dislike to my close observation. 
I was anxious to ascertain whether hornets posted a sentinel 
within the mouth oi the burrow ; I failed, however, to detect 
one. In the fifth volume of the Entomological Magazine^ 
p. 479, will be found a record of the hornet building in a 
perpendicular bank at the side of a river. — Frederick Smith> 
27, Richmond Crescent, Islington.” 

Vespa Orientahs, 

It is much to be wished that those who contributed the 
appendix “ Insects of the Bible” to the Teachers’ Bible, in 
, making the statement that four species of hornets (resembling* 
ours, but larger) have been found in Palestine, would also 
have given tne place and date of their occurrences, and the 
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scientific names of all these four kinds. No opportunity is 
•afforded to us of verifying the assertion, however correct, and 
why, if four species larger than our own do occur there, are 
then* names not given? Whereas the name of our own British 
species, Vespa crahro^ is given in the third column of the page 
devoted to the Latin scientific names of Bible insects, the first 
alid second columns being devoted to the English and to the 
Hebrew and Greek appellations respectively. Again, what 

F roof is given that our British hornet occurs in Palestine? 

have never captured or even seen it there. But let us suppose 
that it does for the moment and admit that others have been 
more observant and fortunate. Why is the foreign species, 
Vespa orientalise never so much as mentioned by those entrusted 
with the responsible duty of compiling the notes on Scripture 
for Sunday-school teachers in general. Tliat it is widely 
distributed may be proved from my personal experience, as 
I caught it at the River Meles, Smyrna, and again at Phila- 
delphia, and also at Lycopolis, Helwan, and Heliopolis, in 
Egypt, and saw it, moreover, at Cairo, Denderah, Minieh, 
and in the two former of these last-named three places in 
abundance. 

The Rev, J, G. Wood hits the mark much more nearly 
when in page 616 of his work Bible Animals he states : — The 
species of hornet represented in the illustration is Vespa orien- 
talise the insect and nest being drawn from specimens in the 
British Museum.'' His remark on page 615 is also perfectly 
accurate: — “The hornets of Palestine and the neighbouring 
countries are far more common than our own hornets in 
England, and they evidently infested some parts to such an 
extent that they gave their name to those spots. Thus the 
word Zoreahe which is mentioned in Joshua xv, 33, signifies 
* The Place of Hornets.’ ” This word is evidently derived from 
the sound of their buzz, as is also Tzirehe the word used in these 
passages for hornets — Exodus xxiii, 28, “ And I will send 
iiornets before thee, which shall drive out the Hivite, the 
Canaanite, and the Hittite, from before thee." A similar use 
of the word is made in Deut.vii, 20, “Moreover the Lord thy 
God will send the hornet among them, until they that are 
left, and hide themselves from thee, be destroyed." And 
again in Joshua xxiv, 12, “Audi sent the hornet before you, 
which drave them out from before you, even the two kings 
of the Amorites; but not with thy sword, nor with thy bow.” 
The Rev. J. G. Wood adds (also on page 615), “It is needless 
to say that the passages in question might be literal statements 
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of facts, and that the various nations were actually driven out 
of their countries by hornets. Let the insects be brought upon,, 
the land in sufficient numbers, and neither man nor beast could 
stay in it.” But then, again, on page 613 he inclines to the con- 
trary view and says, “It is most probable that in these passages 
the word is used rather as a metaphor than as the statement 
of a fact.” As a corroboration of the circumstance of hornets 
proving an actual and a literal scourge, one has only to recall 
the prevalence of Vespa orientalis in and around the bakers’ 
shops in Cairo, and flitting about the walls of sun-dried clay 
in the outskirts of that city, as I can bear witness, in December, 
1883. Again, in the month of Kebruary, 1897, members of 
Perowne’s party of tourists, I am credibly infoimed by one of 
the company, when in the plain of Jericho were forced to 
scatter precipitately while engaged in driving horizontal 
])assages into the old mounds of the Canaanito and Periz- 
zite on the westernmost side of the plain under the hills of 
Judfiea in search of fragments of ancient pottery, as thereupon 
they encountered Vespa orientalis, and found the hornets very 
much “ at home.” 

The following paragraph contains the record in detail of 
my own observation of Vespa orientalis in Egypt. Some 
account of this insect, as a species widely distributed in 
Bible lands, may possibly prove interesting. In the first 
place, though almost identical with its British congener, 
Vespa crabro, in point of colour, it may readily be distin- 
guished from the latter insect in having a larger portion of 
chestnut-brown covering the whole of the upper portion of the 
abdomen, and only the two lower segments consisting ot 
yellow spotted with brown instead of three or four, as is the 
case with K crahro. Also, if there is any difference in shape, 
V. orientalis is rather the more slender of the two. Never 
having myself come across a nest of this species, I of course 
cannot judge as to its composition, but infer that it may be 
of clay instead of wood from paling or hollow tree, after the 
manner of F. crahro, V. vulgaris, V, germanica, etc., when 
engaged in sawing wth their mandibles the requisite 
materials for the preparation of their cells ; and indeed on 
. the confines of the Egyptian desert, there are no timber 
trees, as a rule, with the sole exception of the date palm, for 
any such purpose; but these hymenoptera flit about the 
walls of sun-dried clay in the outskirts of Cairo, Heliopolis, 
etc., and also numerously frequent the bakers* shops in the 
bazaars. After my ascent by the southern staircase to the roof 
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of the time-honoured temple of Isis at Denderah (anciently 
•Tentyra) on December 24th, 1883, I found myself in a 
somewhat uncomfortable position, as the summit of the wall 
was fenced by no parapet and there was a drop of probably 
30 feet on the outer and possibly 20 feet on the inner side 
of the wall, and the hornets that were clustered on the 
patches of clay on the outer wall of the little chapel of Isis 
on the roof, being disturbed in their depredations by oin* 
advance, began to fly wildly about our heads. The said 
clay cells were the work of the little tawny-coloured bee 
scientifically known as Calicodoma sicula, and they have 
plastered not only the hieroglyphics, but the whole side of 
the exterior of the temple. I have three specimens of 
V. orientalis from the cliffs of Lycopolis that I visited on 
December 22nd, and doubtless the presence of C, sicula 
accounted for their being here also, as on p. 130 of my Nine 
Hundred i/ifes up iheNile the following passage occurs: — “Nor 
must the wonderful labours of hymeuopterous insects be left 
unnoticed that have selected the western side of the cliff as 
doubtless the most sheltered for their abode, and completely 
covered it, in one particular spot, with masses of clay cells.** 
Great interest attaches to the fact of the modern traveller 
finding V. orientalis and sicaUi side l)y side, as there can 
be little doubt but what these are the identical hornet and 
bee mentioned in Holy Writ. K oHentalis was also noticed 
at Minieh, Upper Egypt, in the outskirts of the town, and 
around its sugar factory on December 20th {cf. Nine Hundred 
Miles up the Nile, 120 and 122): — “ Hornets were very 
abundant. Five days only from Christmas, and the 
thermometer is 79° in the sun, and several hornets are 
settled on the ground outside the mill, to regale themselves 
on the mingled molasses and water that drips from the 
waste pipe.” And p. 103, apropos of Helwdn, “ Hornets are 
abundant” {Entomologist, vol. xxxi, pp. 170, 171). 

Api'opos of Vespa orientalis, the Rev. J. G. Wood (p. 615 of 
his Bible Animals) says : — “ I'hey make their nests in various 
ways, some species placing them underground, and others 
disposing them as shown in the illustration (said illustration 
represents the nest as suspended from two forked branches of 
a tree) and merely sheltering them from the elements by a 
paper cover. Such nests as these would easily be disturbed 
by the animals which accompanied the Israelites on their 
journeys. In such a case, the irritated insects rush out at 
the intruders, and so great is the terror of their stings that 
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men and beasts fly promiscuously in every direction, each 
only anxious to escape from the winged foes. i 

‘‘ The Talmudical writers inclined to the literal view of the 
passage, and dilated on the terrible power of the hornet, four 
of which could destroy a horse, and one kill a boy nine years 
of age, or a man, provided he was stung in the forehead. 
The sting of the hornet is very severe indeed, exceeding* in 
virulence that of the wasp, to which it is closely allied, and 
it is possible that a boy, or even a man, might bo in so feeble 
a state of health, or be naturally so sensitive to poison, that 
the sting of a hornet would be fatal. As a rule, however, 
the sting of the hornet, although exceedingly painful, is 
scarcely more injurious than that of a bee or wasp. The 
Talmudists stated that the hornets mentioned in Joshua 
killed the people by stinging them in the eye.’’ 

Vespa constitutes the only British tribe of wasps which is 
social and gregarious in its way of life. On the continent 
there are other genera that similarly live together in nests, 
those belonging to the family Polisies^ of which Polistes 
gallicus^ that I have taken in Switzerland, and also in Spain, 
and is common along the Mediterranean, is a well known 
example. Its cells are very small, as befitting such a slender- 
bodied insect, and it was possibly the forsaken fragment of a 
nest of this species that I discovered in 1882 on a bush in 
the neighbourhood of Tarsus and brought away with me. 

For good illustrations of some of the exotic species of 
hornets, all who are interested in the subject are referred 
to Rev. J. G. Wood’s work. Insects Abroad represents the 
neuter of the splendid Chinese wasp, which is appropriately 
called Vewa mandarinia. The female is shown on Plate IX, 
Fig. 3. This fine insect is found in China and Japan and 
throughout the whole of said countries. It is coloured very 
much like our common hornet, but is much richer in appear- 
ance, owing to the very broad and ample head and the amount 
of bright yellow upon it. The colours are rich dark brown, 
banded, striped, and marked profusely with “ king’s” yellow. 
The jaws are enormously powerful. The wings are yellow, 
darker at the base, and becoming lighter towards the tips 
(p. 499 of same work); the male has no spots on the 
abdominal band. 

I possess several specimens of the male (believed to be 
from China) in my own collection. 

I may remark that Wood’s Insects Abroad contains two 
illustrations of Vespa mandarinia^ one of the largest, and 
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doubtless most formidable, known species, and three ditto 
of Vespa cincta. 


Vespa Cirwta. 

The species mentioned above is a native of Asia, and is 
ftpfread over a very large tract of coimtry> There are several 
Asiatic species of Vespa which are almost exactly similar in 
their habits, and this may safely be taken as the typical 
species. The head and thorax of Vespa cincta are dark 
brown, covered with a moderately thick grey down, and the 
abdomen is very dark brown, crossed with a bold band of 
bright yellow, whence is derived the specific name of cincta 
or “ banded.” 

I will here quote in extenso from my note-book the notes 
which refer to Indian “ hornets,” by which term both Vespa 
cincta and F. orientalis are designated : — 

Avgust iMf 1863. — “ These insects are very abundant at Benares, but 
not generally spiteful. One may see hundreds of them flying about the 
sweetmeat stalls, like wasps in the fruit shops in England; and the 
vendor drives them away with a whisk — ^a piece of palm leaf in a cloth — 
and is very rarely stung. If one, however, be incautiously touched the 
sting is very suddenl^r given and very sharp ; its pain is intense, and it 
induces considerable inflammation. They make their nests in the mud 
walls, and the form of these is just like that of the English hornet. 

“Yesterday I was drying some sugar in the sun, and this attracted a 
large number of them. My man killed many, throwing down their 
bodies on the spot, when the ants appeared to carry off the carcases ; but 
not only did the ants so employ themselves, for the hornets also alighted, 
and carried off their dead brethren as food. 

“The ants {(Ecophylla smaragdinjoi) appear to be naturally very 
destructive to these insects. I have seen the hornets trying to carry off 
their tiny tormentors. Again and again have they darted at them ; but 
it invariably ended in the hornet quietly sitting down among his enemies 
to be bitten or stung to death, and then carried off in triumph to be 
eaten by them, or in his falling to the ground with two or three ants 
hanging on, when his fate was equally certain. One of these insects 
stung me on the thumb, but by sucking the place for about a quarter of 
an hour I drew out the poison, and the pain and swelling were after- 
wards very slight.” 

August 20<A, 1863. — “ This evening, having prepared two large squibs 
filled with damp gunpowder, I proceeded to take two nests, one of \espa 
wnentalisj and one of Vespa cincta^ both in similar situations. Having 
lighted the touch-paper, the end was placed at the mouth of the hole, 
and wet clay was plastered around. The dense smoke and intense heat 
thus killed every perfect insect in the nest, which I shortly dug out for 
the purpose of examination. One nest was buried forthwith in a hole 
previously prepared, and the one taken to be set up was that of Vespa 
orientaliSf to which all the succeeding remarks will refer. 
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“ Both nests were constructed of earth tempered with water, and I could 
trace no sign of gluten of any kind in them. In the nest prepared by me * 
were seven ranges of cells, and at the time of taking it from 400 to 600 
hornets were at home. Although I took out every perfect insect, there 
were from 40 to 60 nearly hatched by 6 a.m. next morning, showing with 
what enormous rapidity they increase. The nest was placed under a 
large wire dish cover, and a nest of the yellow ant before referred to was 
placed with them, so that every young hornet was destroyed as soon As 
born.” 

Juli/ Istf 1864. — “Benares. As a boy, when in England, I have seen a 
hornet carry off a fly sitting on a door handle, and to-day I saw one 
pounce on a small honey bee deep in the pollen of a flower, and taking 
nim off, sit down and eat him quietly, and from the number hovering 
about flowers, this would seem to be a favourite food.” 

July 19^A, 1864. — “ Benares. Watched hornets catching and eating the 
workers of termites, whose galleries I had just destroyed on the Dark 
of a tree, when, in consequence, the blind insects were running wildly 
about.” 

August 1 1 864. — “ Watched them more narrowly and carefully. Saw 
that one caught at least ten termites, one after the other, and made them 
all up into a ball with its jaws, when the said ball was taken awav, 
evidently to feed the young larvae with a rich and juicy morsel, which, 
however, would be strongly tinctured with acid.” 


APPENDIX. 


Synopsis of species of Vespidce in the National Collection. 

The accompanying table is a synopsis of most, if not all, of the species 
of Vespidce in the national collection. There are, of course, many more 
genera of aculeate Hymenoptera represented there, but the following 
represent the true VespidcB occurring both in the old and new world, but 
the larger proportion of species, especially as regards the hornets, would 
appear to be met with in the former. The distinction in colour and in 
size between so-called “ honiets ” and “ wasps ” would appear to hold 
good not only in England, but in most countries of the world wherever 
these insects occur. Some of the species of Vespidce in the collection at 
the British Museum are still unnamed, and several specimens are over- 
crowded, the great number of those of Vespa onentalis having caused 
them to become mixed with those of Vespa crdbro. I have been unable to 
discover that Vespa crahro occurs in Bible lands, or indeed in any part 
of Asia or Africa, though it is recorded in a catalogue of American 
Hymeivoptera^ and two specimens in the British Museum are labelled 
“ New York.” 
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Ye%]pa vulgaris .... 

Old World Species. 

Wasps. 

1 


2 
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gennamca 



. 3 


rufa 

.... 


4 


arharea .... 

Europe, most 

‘ Jilso British. 

of them 

5 

’J 

sylvestris .... 


() 


saxonica .... 



7 


mrvegica 



8 


medm 

.... .... .... ^ 


9 

J1 

Levdsii .... 

Japan. 


10 

5J 

beUicosa .... 

Java. 


11 

11 

ftaviceps 

India. 


12 


sirttctor .... 

.... .... .... „ 



Als< 

) tliree uniiained si 

Decies of wasps from N. India and Persia (13, 14, 

15). Olio 

or more of tr 

lese may be the same as the nanied European 

kinds. 







Hornets. 

1 

nnalis 

India, ( Iiina. 

2 


anraria .... 

. .. N. India. 

3 

» 

basalts 

India. 

4 

11 

tyrannica 

Singapore. 

5 

51 

bicolor 

India, China. 

() 

11 

velutina .... 

India, Java, China. 

7 

11 

crabi'o 

Europe. 

8 

11 

cincta 

Batavia, Bangkok, Ceylon. 

9 

'1 

orientalis 

r Arabia, Gwalior, Persian 
” \ Gulf, Muscat, Bible land.'a. 

10 

11 

vivax 

North India. 

11 

11 

ohlxterata .... 

j, 

12 

11 

deusta 

Philippine Islands. 

13 

11 

maitdarinia 

N. China. 

14 

11 

crabromformis „ 

15 

11 

ducalxs .... 

.... .... .... „ 

1(5 

11 

ajinis 

E. Indies, Formosa. 

17 

11 

Inctuosa .... 

Philippine Islands. 

18 

19 

11 

11 

manpenms „ 

Philippinensis „ 

20 

11 

Bellona .... 

Yunan. 

21 

11 

Japonim 

Hakodadi. 

22 

1) 

simillima 

.... .... .... „ 
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New World Species. 

Wasps. 

.... California. 

.... New York, Vancouver. 

.... Mexico. 

.... S. America. 

.... N. America. 

.... Nova Scotia. 

.... Korea. 

.... Java, India. 

{ IT. States, Canada, New- 
foundland, New York, 
Vancouver, Massachu- 
setts. 


Also two unnamed species from Mexico, and two from British Columbia, 
one from Hud.son’s Bay, one from U. States (10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15). 


Hornets. 

1 Ve9j^a Carolina N. America 

2 „ crahro New York. 


1 Vespa mlphiirea 

2 „ arenaria... 

3 „ cuncata .... 

4 „ diaholica 

6 „ vidTia 

6 „ borealis .... 

7 „ Koreensis 

8 „ dorylloides 

9 „ maculata 


November 26tli, 1000. 


k\ A. W. 



ORDINARY MEETING • 


Theopiiilus G. Pinches, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following elections took place : — 

Life Member : — Colonel A. W. 0. Bell, India Staff Corps, 

Associate Bev. H. D. Griswold, Lahore, India. 

The following paper was then read by the Secretan' in the absence of 
the Author:- 


TIME DIVISIONS OF THE ICE AGE. By Warren 
Upham, Esq., M.A., F.G.S.A., Secretary of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn. 

I N a former paper, on the “ Causes of the Ice Age,” pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria 
Institute (vol. xxix, 1897, pp. 201-223), my concluding words 
stated ray belief that the Ice age was “ essentially continuous 
and single, with important fluctuations, but not of epochal 
significance, both during its advance and decline.” This 
view is consistent with recognition and emphasis of its time 
dmsions, indicated by oscillations of the boundaries of 
glaciation and by diverse conditions of drift deposition ; but 
these divisions seem to me to meiit designation as stages, 
rather than as epochs, of geologic time. Numerous and well 
marked stages of the Glacial period have been distinguished, 
and may be correlated in the same succession, being there- 
fore in all probability of nearly contemporaneous duration, in 
North America and Europe. 

American ^lacialists have found it convenient to give to 
the comparatively short closing part of the Ice age a dis* 


* 16th April, 1901. 
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tinctive name, “the Champlain epoch,” refeiTing to the 
occurrence of fossiliferous marine beds overlying the glacial « 
drift in the basin of Lake Champlain. It was the time of 
land depression from the high epeirogenic uplift that had 
caused the snow and ice accumulation. Thereby a temperate 
climate, warm in the summers, was restored on the borders 
of the ice-sheet, which retreated rapidly, though waveringly. 
More vigorous glacial currents were then produced by the 
marginal melting and increased steepness of the ice-front, 
favouring the formation of many retreatal moraines of very 
hummocky and boulder-bearing di*ift. 

The continuous Glacial period or Ice age may be therefore 
regarded as divisible into two chief parts or stages, which 
were of quite unequal length, the first being probably at 
least ten times as long as the second. The first or Glacial 
stage was marked by high elevation of the drift-bearing 
areas, alike in America and Europe, and by their envelopment 
beneath vast ice-sheets, which varied much in their extent 
during successive long periods of alternating advance and 
recession. The second or Champlain stage was distinguished 
by the subsidence of these areas and the departure of the ice 
with abundant deposition of both glacial and modified drift. 
Epeirogenic movements, first of great uplift and later ot 
depression, were thus the basis of the chief time divisions of 
this period. One was the time mainly characterized by the 
extension and culmination of glaciation ; the other included 
its wavering decline and end. Each of these periods, as they 
may be named (although merely noting the general growth 
and general wane of the ice-sheets) was divided into stages, 
marked in the glacial epoch by fluctuations of the pre- 
dominant ice accumulation, and in the Champlain perioct by 
successively diminishing limits of glaciation, by retreatal 
moraines, and by glacial lakes temporarily held in basins 
that sloped toward the departing ice. 

Exploration of the European glacial drift bv two 
Amencans, Professor H. Carvill Lewis in the British Isles 
and Professor R. D. Salisbury in Germany, laid the founda- 
tions for determining the geologic equivalency of the 
successive parts of the North American and European drift 
series. Salisbury especially noted that the marginal 
moraines of northern Germany lie, as in the United States, 
at some distance back from the limits of the drift. 

Studies by many observers have shown that on both 
continents the border of the* drift along the greater part 
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of its extent was laid down as a gradually attenuated sheet ; 
^ that the ice retreated and the drift endured much subaerial 
erosion and denudation; that renewed accumulation and 
growth of the ice-sheet, but mostly without extending to 
its earlier limits, were followed by a general depression of 
these burdened lands, after which the ice again retreated, 
ap*parently at a much faster rate than before, with great 
supplies of loess from the waters given off during its melting ; 
that moderate re-elevation ensued; and that during the 
farther retreat of the ice-sheet prominent moraines were 
amassed in many irregular, but roughly parallel, belts, where 
the front at successive times paused or readvanced under 
secular variations in the prevailingly temperate and evem 
warm climate, by which, between the times of formation of 
the moraines, the icc was rapidly melting away. 

Such likeness in the sequence of glacial conditions 
undoubtedly implies contemporaneous stages in the glacia- 
tion of the two continents. It also seems to mo more 
reasonably interpreted as a series of phases in the work of 
a single ice-sheet on each area than as records of several 
separated and independent epochs of glaciation, differing 
’svidely from one another in their methods of depositing drift. 
The latter view, however, is held by James (leikie, Penck, 
De Geer, and others in Europe ; and it has been regarded as 
the more probable also for America by Chamberlin, Salisbury, 
McGee, and others. 

Under this view Geikie has distinguished and named no 
less than eleven stages or epochs, glacial and interglacial."^ 
These divisions of the Ice age are as follows : 1, The Scanian 
or first glacial epoch ; 2, Ine Norfolkian or first interglacial 
epoch; 3, The Saxonian or second glacial epoch; 4, The 
Helvetian or second interglacial epoch ; 5, The Polandian 
or third glacial epoch; 6, The Neudeckian or third inter- 
glacial epoch ; 7, The Mecklenburgian or fourth glacial 
epoch ; 8, The Lower Forestian or fourth interglacial epoch ; 
9, The Lower Turbarian or fifth glacial epoch ; 10, The 
Upper Forestian or fifth interglacial epoch; and, 11, The 
Upper Turbarian or sixth glacial epoch. 

xhe earliest application of such geographic names to the 


* Journal of Geology^ vol. iii, pp. 241-269, April-May, 1895. In 
third edition of his Great Ice Age^ the same time divisions had been 
recognized and fully described, but without distinctive names. 
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successive stages and formations of the Ice age was hy 
Chamberlin in his two chapters contributed to the third • 
edition of Geikie’s Great Ice Age, in 1894, naming the 
Kansan, East Iowan, and East Wisconsin formations. For 
the second and third he afterwards adopted the shorter 
names, Iowan and Wisconsin. Chamberlin correlates, with 
a good degree of confidence, his Kansan stage of maximhm 
North American glaciation with the maximum in Europe, 
which is Geikie’s Saxonian epoch; the Iowan as the 
European Polandian ; and the Wisconsin or moraine-forming 
stage of the United States as the Mecklenburgian, which was. 
the stage of the “ great Baltic glacier and its similarly well 
developed moraines.* According to the law of priority, the 
names of the Kansan, Iowan, and Wisconsin formations and 
stages should also be applied to these European divisions of 
the Glacial series, for the studies of Geikie and Chamberlin 
show thetn to be in all probability correlative and con- 
temporaneous. 

Differing much from the opinions of Geikie, and less- 
widely from those of Chamberlin, concerning the impori- 
ance, magnitude, and duration of the interglacial stages,, 
but agreemg with Dana, Hitchcock, Kendall, Falsan, Holst,. 
Nikitin, and others, in regarding the Ice age as continuous,, 
with fluctuations but not complete departure of the ice- 
sheets, my view of the history of the Glacial period,, 
comprising the Glacial epoch of ice accumulation and the* 
Champlain epoch of ice departure, may be concisely presented 
in the following somewhat tabular form. The order is that 
of the advancing sequence in time, opposite to the downward*, 
stratigraphic order of the glacial, fluvial, lacustrine, and 
marine deposits. It should be added that this tabulation,, 
so far as it pertains to North America, is supplied mainly 
from the fidd work and correlations of Professor T. C.. 
Chamberlin, in charge of the Glacial Division of the United 
States Geological Survey, of his assistant, Mr. Frank Leverett,. 
of Professor Samuel Calvin, state geologist of Iowa, and of 
Dr. George M. Dawson, director of the Geological Survey of* 
Canada. Their special studies and conclusions have been 
published at various times duiing the past five years, mostly 
in the Journal of Geology and the American Geologist 


* Journal of Geology, vol. iii, pp. 270-SS77, April-May, 1895. 
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Epochs AND Stages op the Glacial Period. 

I. The Glacial Epoch. 

1. The Culmination of the Ozabkian Epeirogenio Up- 
lift, in the later part of the Lafayette period, the earliest of 
tb^ Quaternary era, affecting both ^orth America and 
Europe, raised the glaciated areas to so high altitudes that 
they received snow throughout the year, and became deeply 
ice-enveloped. Submerged valleys and fjords show that 
this elevation was 1,000 to 4,000 feet above the present 
height.* 

Rudely chipped stone implements and human bones in the 
plateau gravel of southern England, 90 feet and higher 
above the Thames, and the similar traces of man iu early 
Quaternary sand and gravel deposits of the Somme and other 
valleys in France, attest man’s existence there before the 
maximum stages of the uplift and of fhe Ice age. America 
also had been already peopled, doubtless by preglacial 
migration from Asia across a land area in the place of the 
shallow Bering Sea. 

The accumulation of the ice-sheets, due to snowfall on 
their entire areas, was attended by fluctuations of their 
gradually extending boundaries, giving the Scanian and 
Noifolkian stages in Europe, the Albertan formation of very 
early glacial drift and accompanying gravels, described by 
Dawson, in Alberta and the Saskatchewan district of western 
Canada, and an early glacial advance, recession, and re«» 
advance, in the region of the Moose and Albany Rivers, 
south-west of Hudson Bay. In that region, and westward 
on the Canadian plains to the Rocky Mountains, there seem 
to thus have been three stages recognizable in the glacial 
results of the epeirogenic uplift, namdy, the Albertan Stage 
of early ice accumulation, the SASKATCHEWAN Stage of 
abundant melting and considerable retreat, and the ensuing 
great Kansan growth of the continental icefields. 

A deposit of glacial drift, the lowest and oldest observed 

* The amount of uplift as compared with the present level of tlie 
ocean was greater than above stated, as shown oy Professor J. W 
Spenser for uie American side, and by Professor Edward Hull for the 
eastern side of the Atlantic, in the latter case amounting to 6,000-7,000 
feet^ at which depth the submerged river-valleys (such as the Loire, 
the Adour, the lagus, and the Congo) open out on the floor of the 
abyssal ocean. See Trans, Viet, Imt,^ vols. xxx, xxxi, and xxxii. — 
EniroR* 
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ill tlie Mississippi river basin, probably of Albertan age, 
stretches south at least to southern Iowa, where it is overlain c, 
by interglacial beds, inclosing peat, well, displayed in sections 
at Afton, Iowa. The Aftonian interglacial stage, especially 
notable for its extensive buried forest bed, containing trunks 
of hardy northern coniferous trees, has been ascertained to 
be earlier than the Kansan readvance of glaciation. It ms 
therefore probably equivalent with the Saskaichcnvan stagfj 
of Canada, which name it should then displace according to 
the rule of priority. 

2. Kansan Stage. — Farthest extent of the ice-sheet in the 
Missouri and Mississippi river basins, and in northern New 
Jersey. The Saxoniaii stage of maxinnim glaciation in 
Europe. 

Area of the North American ice-sheet, with its develop- 
ment on the arctic archipelago, about 4,000,000 square* 
miles ; of the European ice-sheet, with its tracts now occupied 
by the White, Baltic, North, and Irish Seas, about 2,000,000 
square miles. 

Thickness of the ice in northern New England and in 
central British Columbia, about one mile ; on the Laiirontide 
highlands, probably two miles ; in Greenland, as now, 
probably one mile or more, with its surface 8,000 to 10,000 
feet above the sea; in portions of Scotland and Sweden, 
and over the basin of the Baltic Sea, half a mile to a mile. 

3. Helvetian Stage. — Eecession of the ice-sheet from its 
Kansan boundary northward about 500 miles to Barnesville, 
Minnesota, in the Red River valley; 250 miles or more in 
Illinois, according to Leverett, but probably little between 
the Scioto River, in Ohio, and the Atlantic coast, the 
maximum retreat of that portion being 25 miles or more in 
New Jersey. Deposition of the Buchanan gi*avels and 
sands, as named by Calvin in Iowa, during the letreat of the 
Kansan icefields ; and time of the Yannouth weathered zone 
and erosion, noted by Leverett in Iowa and Illinois. A cool 
temperate climate and coniferous forests up to the receding- 
ice border in the upper Mississippi region. Much erosion of 
the early drift. 

The greater part of the drift area in Russia permanently 
relinquished by the much diminished ice-sheet, which also 
retreated considerably on all its sides. 

During this stage the two continents probably retained 
mainly a large part of their preglacial altitude. The glacial 
recession may nave been caused by the astronomic^ cycle 
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which brought our winters of the northern hemisphere in 
• perihelion between 25,000 and 15,000 years ago.* 

4. Iowan Stage. — Renewed ice accumulation, extending 
again from central Minnesota into Iowa, to a distance of 
350 miles or more from its most northern indentation by the 
Helvetian retreat, and readvancing about 150 miles in 
Illinois, while its boundary eastward from Ohio probably 
remained with little change. 

Previous to the farthest extension of this glaciation in 
Iowa, on the west side of the Wisconsin driftless area, the 
ice-lobe east of that area advanced from Illinois into the 
edge of south-eastern Iowa, giving an Illinoian stage of 
glaciation which somewhat antedated tlie maximum of the 
Iowan, though not probably by a wide difterence of time. 
Between the retreat of the Illinoian ice-lobe and the 
deposition of the Iowan loess, Leverett notes interglacial 
deposits and a zone of weathering, the records of his 
Sangamon stage. 

Iowan time seems correlative with the Polandian stage of 
renewed growth of the European ice-sheet, probably 
advancing its boundaries in some portions hundreds of miles 
from the Helvetian retreat. 

II. The Champlain Epoch. 

5. Champlain Subsidence; Neudeckjan Stage. — Depres- 
sion of the ice-burdened areas mostly somewhat below their 
present heights, as shown by fossiliferous marine beds 
overlying the glacial drift up to 300 feet above the sea in 
Maine, 560 feet at Montreal, 300 to 400 feet from south to 
north in the basin of Lake Champlain, 300 to 500 feet south- 
west of Hudson and Janies Bays, and similar or greater 
altitudes on the coasts of British Columbia, the British 
Isles (1,200 feet maximum), Germany, Scandinavia, and 
Spitzbergen. 

Glacial recession from the Iowan boundaries was rapid 
under the temperate (and in summers warm or hot) climate, 
belonging to the more southern parts of the drift-bearing 
areas when reduced from their great preglacial elevation to 
their present height or lower. The liner portion of the 
englaoial drift, swept down from the icefields by the 


* American Geologist^ vol. xv, pp. 201, 255, and 293, Mardi, April, and 
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abundant waters of their melting and of rains, was spread 
on the lower lands and along valleys in front of ^ the 
depai-ting ice, as the loess of the Missouri, the Mississippi, 
and the Rhine. Marine beds reaching to a maximum height 
of about 375 feet at Neudeck, in western Pi-ussia, give the 
name of this stage. 

6. Wisconsin Stage. — Moderate re-elevation of the land, 
in the northern United States and Canada advancing as a 
permanent wave from south to north and north-east ; 
continued retreat of the ice along most of its extent, but its 
maximum advance in southern New England, with fluctua- 
tions and the formation of prominent marginal moraines; 
great glacial lakes on the northern borders of the United 
States. 

The Mecklenburgian stage in Europe. Conspicuous 
moraine accumulations in Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and 
Finland on the southern and eastern margins of the great 
Baltic glacier. No extensive glacial readvanco between 
the Iowan and Wisconsin stages, either in North America or 
Europe. 

Later American stages, all of minor importance and 
duration . in comparison with the preceding, cannot 
probably be shown to be equivalent with Geikie’s European 
divisions in the same time. 

During the general glacial recession, slight oscillations of 
the ice border occurred, with temperate climate nearly as 
now, at Toronto and Scarborough on the north shore of 
Lake Ontario, indicated by interbedded deposits of glacial 
drift and fossiliferous stratified gravel, sand, and clay.* 
Although the waning ice-sheet still occupied a vast area on 
the north-east, and twice readvjinced, with deposition of 
much boulder clay or till, during the formation of this 
fossiliferous drift series, the climate then, detennined by the 
Champlain low altitude of the land, by the proximity of the 
large glacial Lake Algonquin, succeeding the larger Lake 
Warren, and by the eastward and north-eastward surface 
atmospheric currents and courses of all storms, was not less 
mild than now. The trees of which the wood is found in the 
interglacial Toronto beds now have their most northern 
limits in the same region. 

Full expansion of the glacial Lake Iroquois, in the basin 
of Lake Ontario and northward, ensued, with outflow at 


* Jmei’ican Geologist, vol. xv, pp. 285-291, May, 1895. 
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Rome, NeAv York, to the Mohawk and Hudson Rivers. In 
the meantime a gradual re-elevation of the Rome outlet 
from the Champlain subsidence lifted the surface of Lake 
Iroqiiois in its western part from near the present lake level 
at Toronto to a height there of about 200 feet, finally 
holding this height many years, with the formation of the 
well developed Iroquois beach. The glacial and lacustrine 
geology of the vicinity of Toronto is therefore perhaps of 
greater interest than of any other locality in America ; but 
its remarkable features of alternating glacial and inter- 
glacial formations seem to me wholly referable to the 
Champlain epoch of wavering departure of the ice-sheet. 

Stages of Progress of Primitive Man Correlated with 
THE Stages of the Ice Age. 

To many members of the Victoria Institute, the liistory of 
the Ice age derives its greatest interest from its relation to 
the earliest traces of man’s existence. W e are able now, as 
I believe, to discern a reliable parallelism of the stages of 
progress of Palaeolithic men, using chipped stone implements, 
with the stages of the Glacial period which have been here 
reviewed. This correlation has come from my examination 
of the Somme river valley and its famous implement- 
bearing and fossiliferous sand and gravel beds, during the 
summer of 1897. There, between fifty and thirty years 
earlier, the ^eat geologic antiquity of man had been first 
fully determined by Boucher de Perthes, Rigollot, Falconer 
and Prestwich, Evans, Lyell, Lubbock, Tylor, Gaudry, 
Andrews, and other archsBologists and geologists. 

The men of the Somme gravel deposits belonged, if I 
rightly interpret the geologic record, to the early part of the 
Glacial period, previous to its culmination ; the inhabitants 
of the caverns of Dordogne, in south-western France, 
possessing greater skill in the manufacture of fiint imple- 
ments and adding others of bone and horn, hunting herds of 
wild horses and reindeer, seem correlative with the 
maximum stage of glaciation; and later these people 
spread northward, following the retreating ice-sheet to the 
boundary of its Mecklenburgian stage. 

De Mortillet and Cartailhac, as archaeologists, divide the 
Palaeolithic period of France into four epochs or stages, 
succeeding one another as follows : 1, Acheulian, named 
from St. Acheul, a suburb of Amiens in the Somm6 valley 

2 D 
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(or Chellean, from Chelles near Paris) ; 2, Mousterian, from 
Le Moustier in Dordogne; 3, Solutrian, from Solutr6 in 
Burgundy; and, 4, Magdalenian, from the caves of La 
Madeleine in Dordogne. These time divieions are 
characterized by increasing variety and excellence of the 
implements made, and by concomitant changes of the fauna. 
The implements found in the Somme valley are referable 
only to the earliest stage, which had at first ^ mild and 
moist climate, changing afterward to severe cold, with thick 
ice on the rivers in winter, broken and floating large blocks 
of rock in spring. 

Let us now examine the geologic origin and deposits of 
this valley in their relation to these stages of archoBologio 
development, comparing both records wdth the ascertained 
history of the Ice age in the British Isles and noi-thern 
Europe, and with estimates of its duration and that of the 
Postglacial period. 

Above Amiens the Somme basin has been eroded to an 
undulating surface of broad but low hills and ridges, and is 
drained by several streams which converge in and near that 
city, being the sources of the supply of the Pleistocene 
gravels extensively excavated at St. Acheul, St. Roch, and 
Montiers, which are situated respectively in the south- 
eastern, western, and north-western environs of the city. 
From Amiens to the sea, a distance of about foi*ty miles, the 
valley is trouglilike, with a bottomland from a half-mile to a 
mile and a half in width for nearly twenty-five miles, extend- 
ing down to Abbeville, and thence widening to three or four 
miles at its mouth, inclosed usually by very gentle or 
moderately steep slopes, but in a few places bordered by a 
steeper or precipitous bluff formed through direct under- 
mining by the river at some time during the slow process of 
the valley erosion. 

The river at Amiens is about 65 feet above the mean tide 
sea level; at Montiers, 58 feet; and at Abbeville, about 15 
feet, the high tides having formerly reached above the city, 
until held back by the engineering improvements of the 
river course which now restrict its once meandering and 
dividing waters to a single straight canal along its next nine 
miles. The bottomland is mostly no more than 2 to 5 feet, 
and in its highest parts about 10 feet, above the rivei 
in its ordinary low water stage. Along nearly all the 
distance below Amiens it has large tracts of peat, n*om 10 to 
30 feet in depth, thus extending far beneath the level of the 
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river, or even, in the vicinitjr of Abbeville, beneath the sea 
* level. During many centuries the peat has been excavated 
for fuel, and many small ponds occupy these hollows, and in 
other places mark abandoned parts of the earlier river 
channel. Since the close of the Glacial period, the Somme 
valley has received too little alluvium to keep pace with the 
slight epeirogenic depression which has been in progress; 
but at the mouth it has been filled by the coastwise drift of 
sand from the marine shore erosion, and by the muddy 
sediments deposited from inflowing tides. 

On each side of the valley the upland extends far away in 
a great plainlike expanse, as seen in any wide view, though 
everywhere somewhat undulating, with an elevation of 1 50 
to 250 feet above the river and its bottomland. Roimded 
outlines descend to the Somme and to the ramifying 
tributary streams, betokening a prolonged period of subaerial 
denudation by rains, rills, brooks, and the main river. The 
Somme, lying south of the European glaciated area, has 
in its gravel deposits only materials derived from its own 
drainage basin, which consists of approximately horizontal 
Ci’etaceous strata of chalk, with concretionary dint nodules, 
and here and there overlying remnants of Eocene sand and 
clay, locally hardened to sandstone and shale. Residuary clay 
and loam, left in the process of denudation, covers the 
upland surface to a depth varying generally from 2 or 3 
to 6 or 8 feet. 

The erosion of the Somme valley to essentially its present 
width and depth seems to me attributable to the work of the 
river during the very long Miocene and Pliocene periods, 
and to have been completed nearly as now before the great 
epeirogenic uplift causing the Ice age, which probably 
raised the BritisJi Isles and northern France at least 1,500 to 
2,000 feet higher than now, while south-western France and 
the Spanish peninsula are known to have been elevated much 
more. The record of the Glacial peiiod here appears, in my 
view, to be almost wholly represented by deposition of the 
gravel and sand on the lower flanks of the valley slopes, 
chiefly adjoining the mouths of tributaries ; and it is in the 
older of these gravel beds that the flint implements occur, 
indicating the sojourn of men there at the beginning and 
through the early part of the Ice age. 

In referring the valley erosion thus to middle and late 
Tertiary times, I agree with Alfred Tylor, whose careful 
discussions of this valley and those of southern Britain have 

2 D 2 
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hitherto received less attention than they deserve, probably 
because they differ from the earlier published views of * 
Preatwich, Lyell, Lubbock, Evans, and others, who ascribe 
the excavation of the lower part of the Somme valley to 
river action during the Pala3olithic period, while the later 
gravel beds were being deposited, or in the intervals of such 
deposition and afterward.* The Tertiary erosion extended 


* Without attempting reference to all of the multitude of papei’S and 
books relating to the evidences of primitive man in the Somme valley, 
citation of some which are more important or comprehensive may be 
noted as follows : — 

Boucher de Perthes, AntiquiUs Celtiquea et AnUdilnrieimn^ vol. i, 
p. 628, with 80 plates (1,600 figures), 1847 ; vol. ii, p. 511, with 
26 plates (500 figures), 1857 ; vol. iii, p. 681, with 12 plates 
(104 figures), 1864. 

Sir Joseph Preatwich, Proc, Roy, Soc.y 1859; P/iiL Tram y 1860, 
1864 ; many later papers, especially in Quart. Jour. Oeol. Soc. 
and his Geologyy vol. ii, 1888. 

Sir Charles Lyell, Brit. Aasoc. Iteporty 1869, Part 2, pp. 93-95 ; The 
Geological Evidencea of the Antiquity of Many 1863, chapters 
vii and viii. 

Sir John Lubbock, numerous papers, 1861-1864 ; Prehiatmne Timely 
1865, 1869, chapter xi. 

Sir John Evans, Archceologiay 1862, p. 28, with four plates ; numerous 
other papers, and Ancient Stone EnplementSy Weapona, and 
Omamenta of Great Britainy 1872 (exceedingly useful in its 
fulness of bibliographic references). 

Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, numerous papers, 1 862 and onward ; 
Care Huntingy Reaearehea on the Evidence of Cavea reapecting the 
Early Inhahvtanta of Eur ope, 1874. 

Alfred Tylor, Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc.y vol. xxii, 1866, pp. 463-468 ; 
vol. xxiv, 1868, pp. 103-125, with two plates (map of Amiens 
and vicinity and 13 sectiors), and 13 figures (sections, profiles, 
and a map), in the text ; and vol. xxv, 1869, pp. 57-100, with 
six plates (abstract and discussion of this pa^r in vol. xxiv, 
pp. 455, 456). 

Dr. Edmund Andrews, Am. Jour, Sci.y second teiies, vol. xlv, 
pp. 180-190, March, 1868. 

Professor James Geikie, The Great Ice Age and ita relation to the 
Antiquity of Many 1874, 1877, 1894; Prehiatorio Europe, 1881. 

Professor Gabriel de Mortillet, M(U4riaux pour VHiatoire Primitive et 
NoJturelle de V Homme, 1865 and onward ; Le Prehiatoriquey 1883. 

Emile Cartailhac, Mat&ixux, 1865 and onward; La France Pr4^ 
hiatoriquey 1889. 

J. Ladridre, Annalea de la Soci4t4 G4ologique du Nord, vols, xviii-xx 
(summarized in Geikie’s Great Ice Age, third ed., 1894, pp.. 
629-637). 

Albert Falsan, La PMode Glaeiaire 4tudi4e principalemeni en France 
et en Suiaae^ 1889. 
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through a duration of probably one or two million years, 
which would permit the valley to have its origin chiefly by 
rock solution, as the deepening of the excavation to 200 or 
260 feet would be at an average rate of no more than an 
eighth or a third of an inch for each century. 

When the more rainy and snowy climate of the Glacial 
|5T?l‘iod caused larger floods of the streams, especially during 
the spring months, the residuary loam and gravel mantling 
all the surface were subjected to exceptional denudation. 
Considerable matei'ial was swept down every stream coume 
and ravine, until, on debouching into the main valley, the 
flood could expand more widely and so lose its velocity and 
transporting capacity. The gravel and sand were then de- 
posited along the border of the broad bottomland and in 
alluvial fans upon the lower part of the inclosing slopes 
wherever tributary streams or the rills of rains and snow- 
melting descended. 

Instead of forming continuous, level-topped terraces, at 
snct;essive heights, up to nearly equal vertical limits on each 
side of the valley, like the teiTaces of modified diift on the 
Connecticut River along its upper half where it is the 
boundary between New Hampshire and Vermont, or like the 
usually less numerous terraces of this kind in most valleys of 
glaciated countries, the Somme gi*avel and sand are of less 
amount, and have gentle or steep slopes toward the centre 
of the valley, presenting a terrace escaipment only where 
marginal parts of these deposits have been later carried 
away by the undermining action of the streams which 
brought them, or of the main river. Along the Connecticut 
River a wide flood-plain of modified drift was built up, filling 
the valley to the level of the highest continuous terraces, 100 
to 200 feet above the river ; and the terraces are remnants 
of that flood-plain, and of the lower temporary levels 
occupied and abandoned by the river during its process of 
removal of the greater part of that original deposit of the 
modified drift. In the Somme valley, the supply of material 
was less than that set free from the melting North American 
ice-sheet., and it was insufficient to build up a flood-plain in 
any part of this valley below Amiens, though at many places 
it formed extensive aeposits on either side, which sometimes 
reach, with slopes nearly like those inclosing the valley, 
from the bottomland up to heights of 50 to lOO feet ; and 
patches of similar gi*avel and sand occasionally are observable 
also at greater heights, nearly to the verge of the uplands. 
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Levelling done for Mr. Alfred Tylor by the railway 
engineer, M. Guillom, gave the altitudes of the bottom 
and the original surface of the large St. Acheul gravel pits 
(two are each a quarter of a mile long), the richest in flint 
hatchets among the numerous excavations in and near 
Amiens, as respectively 140 and 160 feet above the sea, or 
about 75 and 95 feet above the river, which is a half-raite 
distant to the north. The pits are not at the upper limit of 
the gravels, for Tylor remarks, “ The sections near Amiens 
show the valley gravel continuous from a height of 200 feet, 
at St. Acheul • . . to the River Somme (coated over by 

a nearly unifonn wai-p of loess), and laid at a low gradient 
not exactly parallel to the surface of the chalk, but rather in 
its concavities.” These higher gravel beds, however, having 
no excavation, it is not known whether they contain stone 
implements and fossil bones; but generally, according to 
Ladriere, these are absent or rare in the highest beds of tlie 
valley gravels throughout northern France. In the vicinity 
of Montiers, one to two miles north-west of Amiens, nine 
gravel pits, containing worked flints and bones of extinct 
animals nearly as at St. Acheul, are shown by Tylor’s 
description and map to range in height from 77 to 155 feet 
above the sea, or from 17 to 95 feet above the Somme, the 
upper limit of the excavations being the same in relation to 
the river as near St. Acheul. The distinction of upper and 
lower gravel deposits, which Prestwich and Lyell made 
prominent in their writings, was pronounced by Tylor, as 
it seems to me with sufficient reasons, to be seldom definitely 
observable, the series, where developed at considerable 
heights, being usually continuous thence down nearly or 
quite to the bottomland and river. 

Ladriere, who in 1875 and ensuing years has extensively 
examined and described the Pleistocene valley deposits of 
the Seine, Somme, and other river basins of a wide region 
extending northward into Belgium, divides these deposits 
into three somewhat similar series, successive in age and 
stratigraphic order, each of which can be traced from the 
bottoms of the valleys up to the plateaus, though not to 
their greatest heights. These series, each consisting of a 
regular sequence of gravel, sand, loam or loess, etc., 
representing three distinct stages of the Pleistocene period, 
are doubtless to be correlated with stages of advancing 
glaciation, interrupted by times of decrease and recession 
of the European ice-sheet. The researches of Ladrifere thus 
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present a record of climatic changes south of the glaciated 
area, by which geologists may very satisfactorily connect 
the evidences of primitive man in France with the time 
divisions of the Glacial period. His detailed notes of each 
of the three Pleistocene series and stages recognizable in 
these valleys are fully quoted by Professor James Geikie 
iBrthe third edition of the Great Ice Age (1894, pp. 630-632), 
from which it appears that flint implements of the Acheulian 
or Chellean type occur throughout the lower series; that 
such implements are also found in the middle series, but 
probably, as Ladri^re thinks, through derivation from the 
older and stratigraphically lower beds ; and that the 
infrequent implements found in the upper series are of 
the later developed Mousterian type. 

We may infer, additionally, fliat while the still later 
Solutrian and Magdalenian types of implements were 
being developed, in the progress of the Palaeolithic 
period, more moderate climatic conditions prevailed in 
northern France, with no important contribution to the 
valley gravels. These threefold deposits therefore appear 
referable to three distinct parts of the Ice age, probably 
the Albertan, Kansan, and Iowan stages of glacial advance, 
or rather to the European representatives of these 
stages. During the interval that ensued, previous to the 
Champlain subsidence and general recession of the ice-sheet, 
the Paleolithic men of western Europe passed through their 
Solutrian and Magdalenian stages ; and shortly afterward, 
about the time of formation of the Wisconsin or Mecklenburg 
moraines, those men, destitute of metals, of agriculture, or 
of domestic animals, were practically crowded off from 
Europe, famished by extinction of the large species of 
game, and driven out, exterminated, or absorbed, by the 
immigrating Neolithic people. The invaders, though 
ignorant of the most useful metals, brought wheat and 
barlev, cattle, sheep, goats, and swine, and, most significant 
in linldng them with later written history, the Indo-Eiiropean 
or Aryan languages. Their arrival and settlement, and the 
end of the Paleolithic period, preceded the departure of the 
ice-sheet from Scotland and Scandinavia, where no Palaeo- 
lithic types of stone implements are found, although Neolithic 
types abound and are collected in immense numbers. 

Sections of the Somme gravels at Menchecour^ Mautort, 
and other localities near and below Abbeville carry back the 
Acheulian stage of Palaeolithic time quite to the beginning 
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of the Ice age. The mari}^ other sections in this valley 
display ice-floated sandstone blocks and deformations of the • 
strata attributable to the melting of masses of river ice; 
but these disturbed conditions were absent when human 
implements and the bones of the mammoth, the woolly 
rhinoceros, wild horse, uinis, stag, reindeer, lion, and hyaena 
were mingled in the Meuchecourt gravel and sand be®, 
which are about 20 to 30 feet above the sea level, under 
subsequent deposits of 20 feet of loam and clay, the surface 
being about 50 feet above the sea or 40 feet above the river. 
The sections of Menchecourt, Mautort, etc., are further 
distinguished from others at higher levels near Abbeville, 
and from all at both low and high levels along the upper 
part of the valley, by their containing marine shells. Lyell 
writes of their mode of occurrence at Menchecourt as 
follows: — 

In the lowest beds of ^avel sand and in contact with the chalk, flint 
hatchets, sonae perfect, others, much rolled, have been found ; and in 
a sandy bed in this position some workmen, whom I employed to sink 
a pit, found four flint knives. Above this sand occur beds of white 
and siliceous sand, containing shells of the genera Planorbis, Limnea, 
Paludina, Valvata, Cyclas, Cyrena, Helix, ond others, all now natives of 
the same part of France, [except Cyrena [CorbiculaJ fluminalis, which 
no longer lives in Europe, but inhabits the Nile and many parts of Asia, 
including Cashmere, where it abounds. No species of Cyrena is now 
met with in a living state in Europe. Mr. Prestwich first observed 
it fcMssil at Menchecourt, and it has since been found in two or three 
contiguous sand-pits, always in the fluvio-marine bed. 

The following marine shells occur mixed with the fresh- water species 
above enumerated : Buccinum undatum, Littorina littorea, Nassa reti- 
culata, Purpura lapillus, Tellina solidula, Cardium edule, and fragments 
of some others. Seveial of these I have myself collected entire, though 
in a state of great decomposition. . . . They are all littoral species 
now proper to the contiguous coast of France. Their occurrence in 
a fossil state associated with fresh-water shells at Menchecourt had 
been noticed as long ago as 1836 by MM. Bavin and Baillon, before 
M. Boucher de Perthes commenced the researches which have since 
made the locality so celebrated. The numbers, since collected preclude 
all idea of their having been brought inland as eatable shells by the 
fabricators of the flint hatchets found at the bottom of the fluvio-marine 
aands. 

This part of western Europe was then slightly lower than 
now, indicating, with the absence of ice before noted, that 
the time represented by these sections preceded the great 
^lift of this region, which culminated in the maximum 
European glaciation. But earlier, and probably continuing 
with increased vertical and geographic extent during the early 
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part ot the Ice age, the general epeirogenic uplift of the 
• continental ai’ea biidged the Strait of Gibraltar and the 
centre of the Mediterranean Sea from Tunis to Sicily and 
Italy, as shown by Dawkins and Geikie, raising the land in 
both regions about 2,000 feet higher than now, and affording 
a passage to tlie great African mammals. They also crossed 
A^ere the shallow strait of Dover now is, entering Britain ; 
and during the oncoming and culmination of the Ice age the 
British Isles were united with the continent by a very broad 
land surface, reaching far west of the Channel and occupying 
the basin of the North Sea, nnd nearly all the area between 
Scotland and Norway, until the Scandinavian ice-sheet 
covered that land plain to north-eastern England. 

Length op Postglacial Time. 

Our estimates of the duration of the Postglacial period are 
based on computations by Andrews from the shore erosion 
and beach sand accumulation of Lake Michigan ; on his in- 
vestigation of the age of the peat beds in the Somme valley 
and of the alluvial deposits of the Tinifere, tributary to the 
Labe of Geneva, which latter had been differently inter- 
preted by Morlot ; on the study of the recession of the Palls of 
St. Anthony, by Professor N. n. Winchell ; on that of Niagara 
Falls, by Gilbert and others ; on Dr. Robert BelFs observations 
of the extent of subaerial erosionof limestone rocks in Canada; 
and on many other careful studies in both North America 
and Europe. These estimates concur so well that the dura- 
tion whicn they give approximately as between 5,000 and 

10.000 years may be confidently accepted as the measure of 
Postglacial time. 

' It may be otherwise and better stated that the departure 
of the ice-sheets on these continents probably occupied some 

5.000 years, known as the Champlain epoch; and that it 
'Was completed, nearly as now about 5,000 yeans ago, with 
remnants of the old ice-sheets lingering ever since in Alaska 
and Greenland and on the mountainous plateaus of Norway. 
The incui'sion of the Neolithic men and the doom of their 
Palaeolithic predecessors belong thus probably 6,000 or 7,000 
years ago. 

Length op Glaoul and PALiEOLiTflio Time. 

The duration of the Ice age cannot be so reliably deter- 
mined, but the researches of Geikie, Chamberlin, and many 
others convince us that on both sides of the Nortli Atlantic 
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glaciation was approximately synchronous, with parallelism 
in its beginning, fluctuations, and end, through a period ten « 
to twenty times as long as that which has fmlowed it, or of 
somewhat such ratio. In other words, the Glacial period, 
from the time of the Palaeolithic men at Menchecourt and 
St. Acheul to the Neolithic immigration and the not widely 
later retreat of the ice-sheet in Scotland, Sweden, and Norr- 
way, measured probably 50,000 or 100,000 years. 

It is therefore right that the AcheuHan men should be 
termed primitive. They had not learned how to use God’s 
gifts. The power of invention, i-eady to bestow dominion 
and utilization of animate and inanimate nature, lay dormant 
and was scarcely beginning to awaken. 

The beginning of the human epoch, when our species 
gained such development of body and mind as to deserve its 

f eneric and specific name, Homo sapiens^ we cannot well 
esignate more closely than to say that it antedated the Ice- 
age. But however long we may estimate the duration of the 
human species, geology confidently affirms that life began 
upon our globe in an antiquity a hundred or perhaps even a 
thousand times more remote, and the beginning of the exis»* 
tence of the earth and of the solar system was again vastly 
more ancient. The duration of the period of written history^ 
or even of mankind, beginning tens or hundreds of thousands 
of years earlier, seems like the span of one’s hand in com- 
parison with geologic time, which was in the mind of the seer 
writing of the Creator's work, “ Of old hast Thou laid the 
foundation of the earth.” 


Discussion. 

The Chairman. — Would any lady or gentleman like to make 
any remarks on this very interesting paper ? 

The Secretary (Professor Hull). — Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
move the best thanks of the meeting to the author of this paper, 
which I am sure you will all concur with me in considering of 
great interest, and showing a large amount of research and labour 
in preparation. In writing to me since this paper was in type„ 
the author begged that I would not only read it but that I would 
also take part in the discussion . I thought it was rather cruel to put. 
two such severe tasks upon me in one evening ; but as the Chairman 
has kindly in part relieved me in the first matter I feel I may, and 
ought to, meet the wishes of the author. 
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The paper itself may be divided into three portions : — ^First, a 
• description of the glacial phenomena of North America, with vrhich 
he has become familiar both by study and examination in the 
field. Secondly, the correlation of the glacial deposits and 
divisions of time of North America with those of Europe and the 
B^tish Isles ; and, thirdly, the question which does not necessarily 
arise in connection with this subject, although probably too 
tempting to be resisted, viz., the relation of the appearance of man 
on the earth to the Glacial epoch itself. 

Now as regards the first I have not a word of criticism to offer. 
I presume that Mr. Warren Upham is as competent an authority 
on the glacial phenomena of North America as is to be found 
in that country itself. 

With regard to the correlation of the Pleistocene, or glacial 
deposits of North America with those of Europe and the British 
Islands, there is certainly room for considerable diversity of 
opinion. 

While I was engaged in the geological survey of the centre and 
north-west of England — in Lancashire, Cheshire, and other neigh- 
bouring portions of England, for a good many years — I made 
glacial phenomena a special study, and I ^came to the conclusion 
that in that part of the British Islands the whole of the glacial 
deposits may be divided into three successive stages. I have 
written them down on that board. The British series, as it was 
developed in Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire and the Midlands^ 
consists of three distinct divisions ; and I may say they are laid 
open in a most beautiful section about 150 feet in height, on the 
banks of the River Ribble, some miles above Preston. The base- 
ment division consists of dark red boulder clay, with pebbles and 
boulders often glaciated ; everyone who knows that part of England 
is familiar with the lower boulder clay. That is succeeded by 
a series, of perhaps 60 or 80 feet in thickness, of beautifully 
stratified sands and gravels as distinct as any formation could be 
from the underlying stiff boulder clay, and those gravels (forming 
the interglacial series) are again overlain by boulder clay which is 
more or less laminated, and contains small blocks of rock. This 
forms the upper boulder clay. [The Secretary here explained the 
drawing on the hoard,'] Now what the relations of these divisions 
may be to those that Mr. Warren Upham has described is not 
perfectly clear. Still I think we may correlate them in this way — 
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first by putting the lower boulder clay as representing the great 
“ Epeirogenic uplift,** and the extension of the vast sheets of ice in • 
North America and Europe ; then the Champlain subsidence, with 
stratified and laminated beds which may correspond with our inter- 
glacial deposits in England, which also contain marine shells ; and 
then the upper boulder clay, which rej)resents a recurrence of se»i- 
arctic conditions, when the lands were partly submerged so that 
the water surrounding them was blocked with floating ice and 
mud cairied down by the rivers from the unsubmerged portions ; 
this may be correlated with those upper stages in North America. 
This may be so. It is not a matter of great importance. 

I agree with Mr. Warren IJpham that the Q lacial period was one 
great division of geological time ; but in different districts there 
were diversities of climate from time to time, due to oscillations of 
the land, causing a recurrence of cold and warm climates which 
may have been very limited in their existence; and, of necessity, 
extending over considerable geographical areas. 

So much with regard to the second part of Mr. Upham’s paper. 

But now I come to the question of the age of man ; and you will 
have observed that the author assumes, as a sort of settled question, 
that man preceded the# Glacial epoch. In several parts of his 
paper he makes that assertion, and he founds his view upon 
the character of the beds (plateau gravels) containing palaeolithic 
implements and the remains of animals in the Ouse and the 
Somme. Now it might have been supposed that there was some 
stronger evidence of the pre-existence of man to the Glacial period 
than the evidence that Mr. Upham has furnished ; but not in one 
single case, in the whole of Europe or America, has a trace of 
man*s existence been found below the only deposits which we have 
a right to assume were developed and produced by the great ice- 
sheets of the early Glacial period. The beds of sand and gravel 
containing implements and extinct fossil remains of the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, cave bear, etc., are absolutely outside the 
range of the great boulder clay of the northern parts of Europe 
and portions of the British Islands. It (the boulder clay) does 
not come within miles of the places where these works of man are 
found, and therefore one cannot say what the relationship of the 
boulder clay is to these remains and accompanying deposits. You 
observe that all these I'emains that the author refers to are stated, 
and truly stated, as occurring in beds of gravel and sand, stratified 
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gravel and sand ; but stratified gravel and sand is not a formation 
‘which has origioated in great sheets of ice ; on the contrary, 
such beds have been deposited in water. I repeat that evidence 
that man preceded the Glacial epoch is absolutely wanting. I may 
refer to the views of, I think, the greatest authority on that subject 
that perhaps the world has ever produced, the late Sir Charles 
Lyell. If you turn to his Antiquity of Man, published in 1873 
(and the evidence he gives has not been materially added to since 
that period), you will find that he says : — 

“ One step at least w’e gain by the Bedford section, which those 
of Amiens and Abbeville had not enabled us to make. They teach 
us that the fabricators of the antique tools, and the extinct 
mammalia coeval with them, were all post-glacial, or in other 
words, posterior to the grand subsidence of Central England 
beneath the waters of the Glacial Sea.”* 

Again he says, “ The sections near Bedford and at Hoxne in 
Suffolk, and a general view of the Norfolk cliffs, have taught us 
that the eai'liest signs of man’s appearance in the British Isles 
hitherto detected, are of post-glacial date.”t 
The valley of the Ouse has been scooped out of the boulder 
clay : so that whatever may be found in the gravel-beds and 
terraces of the valley is much more recent than the age of the 
boulder clay which extends over the surface of the country from 
the edge of the valley. Now, in the valley of the Ouse there are 
two beds of gravel. There is, first, one within reach of the 
present w aters of the rivers ; and another, a raised terrace, and 
in this upper gravel, in the valley, are these extinct remains and 
works of art. 

Now, Mr. Upham founds his argument for the pre-existence 
of man to the Glacial period on page 5 of his paper, thus: — 
Rudely chipped stone implements and human bones in the 
plateau gravel of southern England, 90 feet and higher above 
the Thames, and the similar traces of man in early Quaternary 
sand and gravel deposits of the Somme and other valleys 
in France, attest man’s existence there before the maximum 
stages of the uplift and of the Ice age.” They do not appear to 

* Antiquity of Man, p. 166. It is to be noted that this subsidence took 
place after the disappearance of the great glaciers and sheets of ice by 
which the Glacial period vras ushered in. 
t Ihvi., p. 229. 
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me to bear this interpretation. I know these plateau pfravels 
in the north, centre, and south of England, and have mapped and 
described them in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. They 
are not all of one period, but those which represent the inter* 
glacial stage, or epoch of great submergence, contain no traces 
of man' or his works* — while the gi*avel terraces of moderate 
elevation to which the author refers as containing those works 
are of much more recent age. I am, therefore, unable to accept 
Mr. Warren Upham’s views as regards the age of the appearance of 
man. This I regret : at the same time I am glad to have had so 
favourable an opportunity for stating the conclusions at which I 
have arrived by many years of observation, and I heartily join in 
thanking the author for his paper. 

I have been asked to endeavour to correlate the glacial 
divisions of time as they are represented in the British Isles with 
those of America as given by the author. There is a great 
difficulty in doing this with much prospect of success, but the 
following may be accepted as approximately correct : — 


Glacial Divisions. 


British Isles, 


North America, 


Final Stage. 


Middle Stage. 
(Interglacial.) 


' Slight re-elevation of land with ' 
increase of cold. 

Local glaciers in high lands. 

Submerged areas overspread > 
by watere with icebergs and 
erratic blocks, 

(Upper boulder clay.) 

^Depression and submersion of' 
land 

^ Climate moderate. 1 

^ Formation of raised beaches [ 

, and shell beds. 

^ (Middle gravels.) 


Wisconsin Stage, 
(Moderate re-elevation 
of land and partial 
re-advance of glacial 
ice.) 


Champlain subsidence. 
(Fossiliferous marine 
Ijeds.) 


Initial Stage. 
(Great Ice age.) 


"Great elevation of land. 
Maximum of cold and exten- 
•< sion of glaciers and ice- ^ 
sheets. 

^Lower boulder clay or “till.”) J 


Iowan Stage. 
Helvetian „ 
Kansan „ 
Ozarkian „ 


At the close of the Final and Wisconsin Stage — the relations 
of land and sea gradually approximated to those of the present 
day, with slight oscillations of sea-level and formation of raised 

* Unless the “eolithic” flints of Mr. Bullen be of this period; but 
even so, they would be later than the epoch of the lower boulder 
clay (see ante^ p. 223). 
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beache^. The Initial Stage (Ozarkian uplift) was probably coin- 
cident with the great elevation of the lands and ocean-bed, during 
which the submerged river channels were eroded down through 
the continental platform both in Europe and America* 

Professor J. Logan LobleYjF.Gt.S. — The thanks of the Members 
of, tjie Institute are, I am sure, due to Mr. WaiTen Upbam for 
his interesting and suggestive paper, and we are also much 
indebted to Professor Hull for his very lucid additional exposition 
of the subject of the paper. 

Although I can make no claim to be any authority on the great 
glacial question, I may perhaps be allowed to say a few words on 
some of the important points raised by Mr. Upbam. 

With Professor Hull’s opinion that the Somme Valley has been 
cut since the glaciation of Northern France I am quite inclined to 
agree. The well-known Bedfordshire valley of the Ouse has 
been cited as evidence of an important valley formed subsequently 
to the age of the boulder clay, and of the advent of man not 
being pre-glacial. But may I not ask, have we not in the Thames 
Valley similar evidence ? There is boulder clay at Finchley, but 
none in the lower levels of the great Thames Valley. No human 
implements have been found anywhere in this valley in beds older 
than the Pleistocene gravels and brick-eai*ths which contain abun- 
dant mammalian remains, as at Acton, where human implements 
in considerable numbers occur, as shown by Mr. Allen Brown. The 
important discoveries of implements in tho Somme Valley by 
Boucher de Perthes and Prestwich were in similar flint river 
gravels, indicating, I think, a similar period for the formation of 
that valley. The Miocene beds of the Alps, 5,000 feet above 
sea-level, and the Pliocenes of East Anglia, indicate a submergence 
of this part of the earth’s surface in Pliocene times when instead 
of erosion there would be a deposition, but subsequently at the 
close of the Glacial epoch the conditions, from the great melting 
of ice and snow on higher ground, would be favourable to tho 
rapid cutting of chalk valleys consequent upon the combined 
erosive and solvent action of water. Thus the evidence appears to 
be in favour of the view that man was not pre-glacial ; that is, not 
before the glaciation of Mid-Europe ; for a “ Glacial period ” may 
be said to be still in existence in Greenland and the Polar Regions, 
due to high latitudes, while the glaciation of regions further 
from the poles was due, I believe, to greater elevation of land 
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areas as indicated, among other things, hjr the snb-oceanic rirer- 
valleys. • 

Wit^ respect to the astronomical explanation of a presnmed 
glacial recession to 'whicli reference ,is made in this paper, 1 may 
remark that the Southern Hemisphere is towards the sun, when 
the earth is in perihelion, and yet the climate of the Antarctjp.is 
quite as rigorous as that of the Arctic Hegions. There is reason 
therefore to think that if the northern summers were hrougJit 
into perihelion the climate of the Northern Hemisphere would bo 
scarcely, if at all, affected. 

Neither can I agree with the attribution of depression of land 
areas to the weight of accumulated ice, referred to as burdened 
land,” since I ascribe any such depression to contraction of vast 
thicknesses of terrestrial matter consequent upon a lowering of 
temperature, and elevation to expansion of similar enormous 
masses from St rise in temperntore. 

The palaeontological evidence certainly seems to me to be 
strongly against the pre-glacial age of the Somme gravels. 
Im‘ addition to Lyell’s statement of it I may mention that that 
interesting little fresh-water Lamellibranch the Cyrena fluminalis^ 
is to be found in abundance as a fossil in the brick-earths of the 
Lower Thames Valley, as at Grays, Crayford, and Ilford, and 
that though not now living in European rivers, but abundant 
in the waters of the Nile. 1 have also found it in the gravels of 
the Orange River of South Africa. 

The Chairman.— I would just say that from my own point of 
view there is one important matter in this paper, and that is, the 
date of the ending of the Ice age, which the author sets down at 
about 5,000 years ago. 

Now in Babylonia, civilizaiion, such as it was, extends back 
certainly 5,000 years; and if in that country the estimates of 
the American excavators of Niffer may be accepted, it ought to 
go back 10,000 years from now. 

That means, I suppose (I am speaking under correction of 
course), that the temperature of Babylonia must have been in 
those times, 5,000 to 10,000 years ago (and the farther back you go 
the more so), greatly affected by the presence of ice in other parts 
of the world, and that is a matter of some interest to people who 
consider the civilization and state of the country in ancient times 
apd especially in connection with the products. The tempera** 
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tare, it seems to me, must hare been lower in consequence of the 
• extra nearness of the ice, and therefore the same plants and 
animals could not have existed there as in later days. One hardly 
likes to regard the temperature of the country as having been, 
such a short time ago, di:fferent from what it is now, and therefore 
ope has to receive a statement of this kind with, I should say, a 
certain amount of caution. 

I desire, as I am sure we all do, to return a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the author of the paper, which is exceedingly interesting, 
and to Professors Hull and Logan Lobley, who have added such 
important comments upon it. 

Rev. John Tuckwbll. — May I say with regard to that point that 
has just been raised, that in Professor Tyndall’s volume, published 
some years ago on Heat and Motion^ he makes reference to the 
Glacial period, and says the enormous accumulation of ice and 
snow in the northern regions would point to a very high temperature 
with an enormous amount of evaporation in some other parts of 
the world, otherwise we could not have the enormous accumulations 
of ice and snow in the northern regions. If so, that mighty it 
seems to me, to some extent meet the difficulty which the Chairman 
referred to that there must have been as high a temperature in 
Babylonia as exists now. There are references on many of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian tablets to various forms of grain which 
may indicate what the temperature was, and would point to a 
temperature similar to that which it is now. 

I notice in the paper that the author speaks of this — that there 
seems to be a break somewhere between the Palaeolithic and 
the Neolithic periods. I should have liked to call attention 
to the fact that Professor Prestwich, in a paper he read here 
some years ago, referred to the deluge and to the extinction of a 
large number of those animals mentioned here, as if their 
extinction were occasioned, in some way, by a deluge,* and it 
may have occurred to the author that the enormous number of 
mammoths buried in Siberia must have lost their lives very 
suddenly and by a very sudden and excessive fall of temperature. 
They were, apparently, buried alive under many feet of ice, and 
have continued in such a condition to the present day that their 
flesh remains as sound as when they died, which would point to a 

* Joum, Trans. Viet. Inst.^ vol. xxvii, p. 263 (1893-4). 
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sudden fall of temperature and might possibly, therefore, in some 
way be connected with the event Sir Joseph Prestwich referred tO( 
in his paper here, and throw some light on the occurrence of the 
deluge. 

The Secretary announced that arrangements had been made 
for the Annual Meeting to be held in the rooms of the Society pf 
Arts, when the address would be delivered by Professor Sir Robert 
S. Ball, LL.D., P.R.S., of Cambridge University. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



OKDINARY MEETING* 


Captain Heath, R.N., in the Chair. 

The Miantes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following paper was read by the Author : — 


THE SVB-OCEANIC DEPRESSION KNOWN AS 
“iA FOSSE DE CAP BRETON” AND THE 
ADJACENT RIVER VALLEYS OF FRANCE 
AND SPAIN. By Professor J. Looan Lobley, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S. 


(Read Monday, January 1, 1900.) 

T he siib-oceanio teatures off the western coasts of Europe 
have been prominently brought before the Members of 
the Victoria Institute by Professor Htill, in highly interesting 
and well illustrated papers, while the importance of the facts 
and the gravity of the conclusions that may be drawn from 
them have been recognized by the Royal Geographical Society 
and the British Association, before which bodies discussions 
of the subject have taken place. Communications on this 
important investigation have also been published in the 
Geological Magazine, from several geological authorities, 
including an important contribution to the discussion of the 
question in a paper on “ The Eastern Margin of the North 
Atlantic Basin,” by Mr. W. H. Hudleston, F.R.S., published 
in the Geological Magazine for March and April, 1899, which 
is accompanied by a bathygraphical map extending through 
fifty-five degrees of latitude. 


* Monday, January lat, 1900. 
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The corresponding subject of the sub-oceanic features off 
the eastern coast of North America has been dealt with 
in considerable detail by Professor Spencer and Mr. Warren 
Upham, who have shown that these features of the sea 
bottom on the western side of the North Atlantic Ocean are 
quite analogous, if not quite similar, to those worked out by 
Professor Hull on its eastern side. 

After tlie papers which have appeared in the Journal of 
the Victoria Institute by Professor Hull, it is not necessary 
for me to recapitulate the facts that have been ascertained 
or the general conclusions derived from them. Sufficient 
here will be a reminder that the Continental Platform 
underlying the sea on the western coasts of Europe has been 
found by isobathic soundings to be indented at places 
approximately opposite to present river-valleys by deep 
ravines or submarine valleys, the bottoms of wliicli descend 
from the present littoral to the deep sea bottom outside 
the Continental Platform, cutting through what has been 
called the “Great Declivity,” by Professor Hull, and the 
“ Sub-Oceanic Slope ” by Mr. Hudleston, while at the same 
time these depressions in the sea-bed widen out seawards in 
a manner similar to those of existing river-valleys. 

It has therefore been concluded that these submarine 
depressions are none other than former extensions or pro- 
longations of the river- valleys of the present land surface, 
formed by sub-aerial erosion when the continental area was 
elevated sufficiently, and this in late Geological or early 
Pleistocene times. 

Although this explanation, which has been very clearly 
and strongly advocated by Professors Hull and Spencer, may 
appear to many obvious, and the only possible explanation 
of the remarkable phenomena in question, it has been 
objected (1) that the required change of relative level of 
land and sea is too great to accord with known geological 
facts ; and (2) that the submarine depressions are not 
proportionate in all cases to the size and importance of the 
rivers to the mouths of which they are respectively opposite, 
and by which they are assumed to have been formed. 

With the first of these objections I do not at present 
propose to deal, since I now wish to call attention to the 
second difficulty only, namely, the disproportion at present 
existing between some of the submarine depressions and the 
neighbouring rivers, I will therefore confine myself to the 
consideration of the question whether the elevation of.land 
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surfaces to the extent required for the sub-aerial erosion of 
^depressions cutting through the Continental Platform to its 
base would anywhere give such a change of position of 
greater and lesser erodve power as would sufficiently account 
for the admitted disproportion of some submarine depres- 
sions to the respective nearest rivers by the prolongation 
of A^hich it is concluded they have been cut down to their 
present depth. 

The examples most prominently brought forward of this 
disproportion are those of the small depressions opposite to 
the great rivers, the Loire and the Gironde, and the great 
depression called La Fosse de Cap Breton opposite to the 
smaller river, the Adour. 

The Fosse de Cap Breton is in the bed of the great south- 
east angle of the Bay of Biscay, the Gulf of Gascony. It 
commences close to the shore-lme adjacent to Cap Breton, 
about ten miles north of the present mouth of the River 
Adour, on the coast of the Landes, and extends westwards 
as a depression in the sea-bottom for a distance of about 
100 miles. At a distance of six miles from the land it has a 
depth of 1,000 feet from the surface of the sea, and at ten 
miles from the shore-line a depth of 1,200 feet. At fifteen 
miles from the commencement of the depression another 
submarine valley from the mouth of the Adour opens into 
it on the south side, and then the Fosse rapidly deepens, 
assuming, in tlie words of Professor Hull, “the form and 
features of a grand canon, bounded by steep, sometimes 
precipitous, walls of rock from 4,000 to G,000 feet in height, 
and ultimately opening out on to the floor of the ocean at a 
depth of about 1,500 fathoms (or 9,000 feet).” 

The sea bottom on the north side of the Fosse de Cap. 
Breton is remarkably different from that on its south side. 
On the north the Continental Platform, commencing with a 
width of thirty miles, widens as it extends northwards, until 
it attains a breadth of about 150 miles off the coast of 
Brittany, while on the south side it is very narrow, at one 

{ )lace onlj’* six miles wide, and nowhere along the entire 
ength of the Fosse of 100 miles is the platform more than, 
twenty miles in breadth. Thus the Fosse de Cap Breton is 
approximately parallel with the north coast of Spain and at 
light angles with the southern pai-t of the French shore of 
the Bay of Biscay, the coast of the Landes. 

The adjacent coasts correspond in their physical features 
most strikingly with the sea floor on each side of the Fosse. 
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As is well known, the Landes is an extensive plain very little 
above the sea-level, spreading inland for a ai stance of 100 1 ' 
miles, and extending along the Bay of Biscay from the 
Adonr to the Gironde, a distance of about 150 miles. 'I'he 
coast of Spain on the other hand is mountainous, the 
western extension of the Pyrenees, the Cantabrian mountains, 
fringing the shore-line, with their spurs forming head lands.' 

Corresponding, too, with the physical features of the two 
coasts is, as might be ex^pected, their geological structure. 
The flat French coast area is formed of Quaternary accumu- 
lations overlying Miocene and Eocene strata, while the 
rocky, hilly, and mountainous Spanish coast lands are 
composed of strata of Secondary and Palaeozoic Age. 

Of the rivers flowing into the Gulf of Gascony, or south- 
east angle of the Bay of Biscay, the principal is the River 
Adour, which, although called by Dr. Blanford a comparative! v 
trivial stream, is better, I think, described by Professor Hull 
as “ a fine river.” It has a breadth at the city of Bayonne 
of 800 feet, and from its source in the Pyrenees to its mouth 
measures at least 200 miles, and has several important 
tributaries, as the Nive, which joins it at Bayonne, the Oloron, 
the Gave de Pan, and on the north, the Midouze, which give 
the Adour a large drainage area extending for fully 120 miles 
along the northern side of the Pyrenees. About fifteen miles to 
the south of the mouth of the Adour, the River Nevelle 
flows into the sea at St. Jean de Luz. This at present is an 
unimportant river, but a little farther to the south and joining 
the sea at the very angle of the Bay of Biscay there is a 
river that deserves more attention than it generally receives. 
This is the River Bidassoa, the boundary river between 
Prance and Spain, and differs from the Adour and the 
Nevelle in draining the south side of the western part of the 
Pyrenees. It is even now a considerable stream, and the 
alluvial flats seen as Fuentarabia, at its mouth, is approached 
shows that in quite late Quaternary times it was a much 
greater river. These three rivers, the Adour, the Nevelle, 
and the Bidassoa, now pour their waters into the sea at the 
head of the Fosse de Cap Breton. 

We may now inquire whether, under the conditions that 
must have obtained with an elevation of the contiguous 
lands to 9,000 feet above their present levels, the output ot 
ice, and afterwards of water, together with the action of the 
sea at the bight of the Bay of Biscay, would not be ot 
sufficient erosive power to produce the Fosse de Cap Breton, 
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'while at the same time there was no such enormous erosive 
•power possessed by either of the then existing rivers, the 
Loire or the Gironde. 

With an added elevation of 9,000 or even of 7,000 feet not 
only the higher and mountainous districts of France and 
Spain, and especially the Pyrenean region, but the whole of 
the* area so raised would be brought under glacial conditions. 
The Pic de Nethou in Maladetta, Mont Perdu, and a few 
other summits in the Pyrenees about 10,000 feet in elevation, 
have glaciers at the present time, and there would be many 
more glaciers on the Pyrenean mountains were it not for the 
fact that their summits are not favourably grouped for the 
accumulation of great glacier-producing masses of snow. 
Under the conditions supposed, the whole range of the 
Pyrenees, including all its spurs and offshoots, would reach 
far above the snow-line. This mountain region is of con- 
siderable breadth, for the main sierra of the Pyrenees is 
buttressed, as it were, on each side by mountains for a 
distance of from fifteen to twenty miles from the axis of the 
range, giving a breadth, therefore, of from thirty to forty 
miles of mountains extending in length from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Although the summits of these mountains are not well 
adapted for the accumulation of snow and the formation of 
glaciers, this is not the case with those parts of the region 
now well below the enow-line, since there are innumerable 
valleys of gi’eat capacity amidst surrounding lofty hills and 
mountains, which if above the snow-line would retain snow 
and so accumulate sufficient material to produce very many 
and very large glaciers. Winds from the west and south- 
west, that is from the ocean, would prevail as now and bring 
with them enormous amounts of vapour and air charged with 
evaporated water from the warm surface waters of the 
equatorial seas and the scarcely less warm waters of the 
deflected equatorial current flowing north-eastward as now 
from the American continent, but, in consequence of the 
elevation of the West Indian, or the Antillean region, having 
a less northerly course. This vapour and water-gas would 
be rapidly condensed by the great cold of the mountains and 
plateaux, and the nmuntains being of great elevation, the 
atmosphere would be compelled to give up a very large 
proportion of its water. There would, consequently, be 
over the whole of the European south-west region an 
unusually great precipitation, and thus the material for the 
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E roduction of vast glaciers and ice-sheets would here be 
irnished in profuse abundacce. 

It ought also to be borne in mind that with the elevation 
of the American or western continent also, or of its central 
portion, the Antillean region, there would be no so-called 
“ Gulf Stream ” as now to bring warmth-giving waters and 
consequent warmth-giving winds to the north of Europe! 
This deprivation would intensify the glacial conditions 
consequent upon elevation in the areas to the north, and the 
great cold so produced there would react on the temperature 
of mid and southern Europe. Thus an additional refrigerating 
influence must be taken into account. The result of the 
whole would be the covering of the Pyrenean region with 
an ice-cap or continuous glacier of great thickness through 
which only the more acute summits would penetrate. This 
vast body of ice, gradually descending to lower levels, as the 
Greenland ice-cap does at present, would form an ice-sheet 
covering all the lower levels. We are thus compelled to 
conclude that with an elevation of y,000 feet, or even of 
7,000 feet, the entire region of what is now southern France 
and northern Spain would have a climate of quite Arctic 
cold, and would oe covered by a vast and continuous capping 
of ice.* 

Glacial conditions, with the elevation postulated, must 
have extended over the whole of France, but they would be 
greatly intensified in the Pyrenean region and especially in 
its western half, from its elevation, and the much larger body 
of vapour-charged air that would be there intercepted and 
the consequent enormous amount of snow that would there 
be precipitated. 

The great ice-sheet spreading to the north of the Pyrenean 
range would move in the direction of least resistance. 
When the surface features of southern France are con- 
sidered it is at once seen that the direction of least resistance 
to an advancing ice-sheet from the northern side of the 
western half of the Pyrenees would be to the west, or in the 
direction of the sea, over the region now occupied bv the 
drainage areas of the Adour and the Garonne, which includes 
the extensive low plain of the Landes, at present little above 
the level of the sea, to which it extends. The whole of 

* On this subject see paper by Professor E. Hull on Another possible 
cause of the Gl^ial Epocn.” Tram, Viet Imt,^ vol. xxxi, with platk p* 
141 ( 1897 - 8 ). » r 
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Ais region, Laving little variation of elevation of surface^ 
• is one well defined phvsical area with higher lands on 
the north and east ancl the Pyrenees on the south, and 
open only to the sea on the west. This great area, con- 
sequently, under glacial conditions must have been covered 
by an ice-sheet, or vast glacier, moving constantly westwards, 
lind as constantly giving off portions of itself to the sea 
where is now the Bay of Biscay. 

The discharge of glacial ice from the southern part of the 
west coast of France would consequently be of vastly greater 
amount and erosive power than any discharge of land ice 
from the parts of the coast farther north, where neither 
the physical features of the interior land nor the climatal 
conditions would be nearly so favourable for the production 
of vast masses of moving ice descending to the sea along 
a restricted coast-line. As this constant discharge of glaci^ 
ice would powerfully erode and cut back the land, the sea 
cliffs would here be more rapidly cut back than farther 
north, and the coast-line would consequently recede and 
form a broad indentation. The great width of the sub- 
merged Continental Platform at the north of the Bay of 
Biscay, from 100 to 200 miles, and its comparative narrow-, 
ness off the southern part of its eastern coast, corresponds in 
a remarkable manner with what might be expected to result 
from such localized intensity of erosive action. 

Simultaneously with the great erosion by the glacial ice 
from the northern side of the Pyrenees there would be 
erosive action going on from the movement and discharge of 
the glacial loe produced on the southern side of the western 
end of the range. This would be by no means small. The 
district that now forms the north-western part of the 
Spanish province of Navarra and the whole of Guipuscoa 
consists of mountains rising to 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the 
sea-level, separated by deep valleys. These valleys when 
elevated above the snow-line would be eminently adapted to 
hold snow and form large glaciers. One of these, the 
valley of the River Bidassoa, runs far up into the mountains, 
and bifurcates and ramifies into deep and spacious subsidiary 
valleys that are quite ideal receptacles for the accumulation 
of vast masses of snow. This extensive valley, or rather 
system of valleys, opens out at its seaward termination in 
the very bight of the Bay of Biscay, and but little to the 
south of the Fosse de Cap Breton. 

And along the whole of the south side of the Bay of 
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Biscay there are the Jong ranges of the Cantabrian 
mountains, which would also with the elevation supposed 
be the gathering grounds for, and the source of, innumerable 

f laciers. The erosive action consequent upon the continuous 
escfent of glacial ice from these mountains would be very 
great also, and would consequently have a most destructive 
effect upon the northern coast of the Iberian peninsula,' 
which would rapidly recede along its whole length, and in 
complete accordance with what would be the result of such 
action is the narrowness of the submerged Continental 
Platform along the north coast of Spain. 

It will be obvious, from the considerations now briefly 
stated, that with the land of south-west Europe elevated 
above its present levels to a sufficient extent to place the 
bottom of the Fosse de Cap Breton above sea-level, enormous 
destructive action would be going on at the south part of 
the west coast of France and along the whole northern 
coast of Spain. In addition there would be the great 
glaciers from the south side of the western end of the 
Pyrenees cutting back the shore-line with very great 
erosive power at the angle formed by these two lines of 
coast. 

Such powerful and simultaneous coast-destroying processes 
would have for their necessary result the formation of a great 
and deep bay in the very place where is now the more 
western and the deeper and wider part of the Fosse de Cap 
Breton. It must also be borne in mind that this bay- 
formative process would be going on throughout the whole 
of the vast period of the uprise, and only culminating in 
power at the time of the maximum elevation. 

After the subsequent subsidence of the land areas had 
commenced and the lower levels had reached warmer zones 
of the atmosphere, the glacial ice would melt, at first on the 
laud near the sea, and then farther and farther away from 
the coast, and with continued subsidence rivers would take 
the place of the foimer ice-sheet. These rivers would have 
great volume and great momentum, for they would be the 
only discharge for the vast accumulations of snow on the 
yet large areas above the snow-line as well as for the 
winter snows and the rains on the areas below the snow- 
line. 

An examination of the hydrographical or drainage areas 
of the Garonne and the Adoiir shows that there is no 
marked physical division between tliem, the laud between 
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the most western of the southern affluents of the Garonne 
and the most eastern of the southern affluents of the Adour 
having no ^eater elevation than the land between two 
affluents of either of these rivers. And between the main 
rivers themselves where they approach each other, between 
a few miles from A gen on the Garonne and Aire on the 
^Aidour, there is only a maximum elevation of 300 feet 
above the level of the sea. So that the entire area between 
the River Garonne and the Pyrenees may be considered to 
be physically but one hydrographical area, that with a 
gi*eater volume of water, a greater fall, and consequently a 
much greater momentum of water-flow, would be drained by 
one river-system, since such conditions are calculated to give 
a straighter flow and a more direct discharge of drainage. 

It is therefore highly probable that before the surface 
reached its present low level, and while the volume and 
momentum of the river-water was much greater than at 
present, the drainage of the whole of the great area between 
the Garonne and the Pyrenees, and now flowing in two 
river-systems, would be discharged into the sea from one 
river-rnouth. This mouth, there is reason to think, was at 
the part of the coast where is now the deep water near 
the head of the Fosse de Cap Breton which bears the name 
of ‘‘ Le Goul,'' and is opposite to Cap Breton. 

A straight line joining Le Goul with the nearest point on 
the River Garonne, where it bends from a westerly to a 
northerly direction, near Port St. Marie, passes close to the 
River Adour at the point of the great bend in its direction 
from the north-west to the south-west between St. Sever 
and Dax and about ten miles from the latter town. This 
line is, moreover, nearly coincident with the valley of the 
chief northern affluent of the Adour, the River Midouze, for 
many miles. 

And, indeed, even in recent times, and after continued 
subsidence had lowered the whole area to its present levels, 
it is known that the Adour entered the sea at Cap Breton, 
and then subsequently the mouth of this river was at a point 
on the coast still farther north that yet bears the name 
Vieux Boucan. Vieux Boucan is about twenty-five miles 
north of the present mouth, to which the river was finally 
diverted in the year 1579, and which outlet has to be main- 
tained for the benefit of the city of Bayonne by costly 
engineering works. Thus the River Adour itself has had 
three different positions for its embouchure. 
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This considerable change of the course of a river in 
geologically recent times is an illustration of what great 
alteration may take place in river courses where the surface 
is approximately level and where iEolian deposits are 
accumulating. These deposits of blown sand are in the 
Landes very considerable and would in the past rapidly fill 
up any river channel from which the waterflow had been 
diverted. 

It would thus appear that after this region had subsided 
to a very considerable extent from its previous maximum 
elevation, but before it bad reached its present levels,^ a 
great river, taking to the sea all the waters from the glacial 
ice of the northern side of fully half of the entire range of 
the Pyrenees, and draining besides the lower area between 
these mountains and the higher lands of mid France, flowed 
directly towards tlie head of the deep bay previously formed 
by glacial action. This large and rapid river would be a 
sufticiently powerful eroding agent to cut down a great 
gorge at the head of the glacial bay. The River Bidassoa, 
coming from the elevated mountain valleys, would also pour 
into the same bay its abundant waters and add its erosive 
power, while the Rio Urema, the Rio Bilbao, and other rivers 
from the Cantabrian mountains would indent by smaller 
ravines the sides of the great embayraent. 

Besides the powerful erosive agents, glacial ice and rapid 
rivers, there must be added the waves of the sea, by which 
the sides of the great gorge in the coast-line would be cut 
back. By this action a widening process would contribute 
in giving the form and dimensions characterizing the Fosse 
de Cap Breton. 

When by continued subsidence still lower levels had been 
reached, approximating to those now existing, and when the 
glacial ice of the Pyrenean region had ceased to lie on the 
mountain slopes ana the inland waters had much diminished, 
with a con’esponding great diminution of momentum of 
flow, a tendency to deviation from a short,, straight, and 
direct course would, with accumulations of Quaternary 
deposits, favour a division of the main stream, and so bring 
about a separation of the old one great river-system into two 
river-systems. Some of the head waters, and these the 
more western, would unite into a main stream taking a mCre 
southerly course to the sea; and others, and these the more 
eastern apd the greater in number and volume, would tinite 
into a main stream taking a more northerly course. Thus 
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the separate rivers, the Adour and the Garonne, would be 
formea, and the latter, uniting with the Dordogne, would 
pour its waters into the Bay of Biscay by the wide channel 
of the River Gironde. 

Then subsequently would be formed those minor depressions 
which are continuous with the present mouths of the Adour 
Itnd the Gironde, the southern depression extending to the 
deep waters of Le Goul in the Fosse de Cap Breton, and the 
northern depression extending across the Continental Plat- 
form towards its edge to the north of the great Fosse. 

If I have rightly interpreted the geological forces acting 
in the south-west European region during and after the 
Glacial Epoch, then the peculiarities f of the sub-oceanic 
depressions of the Bay of Biscay have been accounted for 
by simple natural causes, and the origin of the Fosse de Cap 
Breton, which Reclus seemed to despair of elucidating, has 
been explained. 

I venture to think, therefore, that the facts and considera- 
tions now adduced have removed one of the difficulties in 
the way of the general acceptance of the hypothesis of the 
sub-aerial erosion of those remarkable depressions in the 
sea-bottom that Professor Spencer and Professor Hull have 
so prominently brought before our notice in their highly 
interesting and important papers. 


Discussion. 

The Chairman. — I think we must all feel much obliged to 
Professor Logan Lobley for the very useful contribution that he 
has made to this subject, which has completed that which Professor 
Hull read before. Some of the points he touched on he did not 
explain to us so fully as Professor Logan Lobley has done to-day. 
He seems to have explained the peculiar construction of this deep 
water basin very clearly to us. 

I hope those present will make remarks upon the subject. 

Mr. David Howard. — The theory put forward by Professor Hull 
and supplemented by Professor Logan Lobley is exceedingly 
interesting. I cannot conceive such a localized action of water 
under the sea as to make a deep cut — unless under the most 
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extraordinary circumstances. This valley, shown by the contours, 
must have been cut while the land ^as above the sea; but it f 
would be very interesting to work out this point. One cannot 
bear too strongly in mind the enormous power that speed in water 
has. Take the Thames Valley, where the water runs fast it cuts 
its way. The same volume and amount of water deposits the v^ry 
mud it has cut from the upper level on the lower level, so that it 
is not quantity only but velocity. Therefore, if we once have a 
deep gulf cut and a quantity of water behind, we have a condition 
that constitutes an erosive action and nothing would determine it 
more than the Pyrenees, There you have one of the ranges of 
mountains that stops the entire moisture or current of air on the 
north side of those mountains. One knows how complete and 
intense is the dryness in the north of the Alps, with such excessive 
damp on the south, and that condition, with the warm Atlantic 
breezes cut off by the Pyrenees, would cause a constant and strong 
stream of water down the Adour just where it wanted to cut this 
deep gulf. Under those circumstances I must say I think about 
as strong a case is made out for that origin of these gulfs as it 
would be possible to have. 

Professor Logan Lobley (in answer to a question by Mr. 
Baber) said ; The configuration of the coast-line, at the time of 
the elevation, did not at all correspond with the present. It 
would more nearly correspond with the margin of the platform 
represenled by the 200 fathom contour of the present day. So 
that you may take it that the coast-line at that time would be a 
long way distant from the present coast. These various indenta- 
tions would be formed by subsequent erosive action occasioned by 
local circumstances, causing a greater amount of cutting back on 
one part of the coast than the other; but the general increase of 
denuding or erosive action, would be on the southern part of 
that coast-line, and the general effect of that would be to produce 
an embayment which would be afterwards continued by the action 
of the rivers. 

The Chairman. — With reference to the action of water that 
Mr. Howard referred to, one can hardly realize, unless one sees it, 
the effect of configuration on mountains when brought into contact 
with the warm atmosphere of the tropical regions. I have seen, 
four feet high, close on the ground, a cloud rise in the horizon 
not much larger apparently than a man’s hand. In half an hour, 
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or three-quarters of an hour, I have seen it as it approached the 
land, rapidly increase in size to about a square mile. One could 
hardly imagine that all that ivater could be deposited in such a 
small space. Of course if you get mountain ranges of 20,000 feet 
with a warm south-west wind blowing, you can imagine the 
pnqrmous quantity of water that would be precipitated. Then 
as to the movement of sand, one can hardly imagine, unless one 
has seen it, the action of the wind on sand and the height of the 
sand wave. It is very much like the formation of a wave of the 
sea, and one sees how quickly the sand wave will move directly 
there is any wind of any strength. One sandhill I remember 
distinctly, about three-quarters of a mile long, and the edge of it 
was just as sharp as the back of a knife. Directly any wind blew 
the edge of sand fell down by its own gravity, a fresh edge being 
formed and its face always standing at a certain angle. So with 
a bay like that of Biscay you can understand any quantity of sand 
being thrown up. 

I am sure we desire to convey our best thanks to Professor 
Logan Lobley for his very interesting paper, which I think has 
completed the whole question that was brought before us by 
Professor Hull on a previous occasion. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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SOCIETIES EXCHANGING TRANSACTIONS WITH 
THE INSTITUTE. 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

American Geographical Society. 

American Geological Society. 

American Institute of Christian Philosophy. 

American Philosophical Society. 

Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. 

Anthropological Socifety, New York. 

Anthropological Society, Washington. 

Canadian Institute. 

Colonial Museum of New Zealand. 

Geological Society. 

Geographical Society of the Pacific. 

Geographical Society of California. 

Harvard Museum of Comp. Zoology. 

Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society. 

Michigan, Agricultural College of, U.S. 

New Zealand Institute. 

Newport Natural History Society, U.S. 

Nova Scotian Inst, of Natural Science. 

Numismatic Society of Philadelphia, U.S. 

Oneida Historical Society. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

Royal Colonial Institute. 

Royal Dublin Society. 

Royal Geographical Society. 

Royal Institution. 

Royal Irish Academy. 

Royal Society. 

Royal Society of Canada. 

Royal United Service Institution. 

Smithsonian Institution (Washington). 

Society Scientifique du Chili. 

Society of Arts. 

Society of Biblical Archasology. 

Society of Biblical Literature, U.S. 

Soc. Bib. Lit. and Exeg., Boston. 

Sydney Museum, New South Wales. 

Sydney Observatory, New South Wales. 

United States Bureau of Ethnology. 

United States Geological Survey. 

United States Government Geological and Geographical Survey. 
United States Government Reports. 

Warwickshire Natural Hislory Society. 

West Chester Philosophical Society, U.S. 



OBJECTS, CONSTITUTION, AND BYE-LAWS 


ow 

OB 

^^tlosop^ical 0! ^rtat ^rttaiw. 

Adopted at the First Annual Cleneral Meeting of the Members and Associates^ 
May 27th, 1867, with Eevisions of 187d-75. 



§ I. Objects* 

1. The3 Victoria Institute, or Philosophical Society or Great 
Britain, is established for the purpose of promoting the fol- 
lowing objects, viz.: — 

First. To investigate fully and impartially the most important 
questions of Philosophy and Science, but more especially those 
that bear upon the great truths revealed in Holy Scripture ; 
with the view of reconciling any apparent discrepancies 
between Christianity and Science. 

Second. To associate together men of Science and authors who 
have already been engaged in such investigations, and all 
others who may be interested in them, in order to strengthen 
their efforts by association; and, by bringing together the 
results of such labours, after full discussion, in the printed 
transactions of an Institution : to give greater force and 
influence to proofs and arguments which might be little 
known, or even disregarded, if put forward merely by 
individuals. 
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Third. To consider the mutual bearings of the various scientific 
conclusions arrived at in the several distinct branches into^ 
’which Science is now divided, in order to get rid of contra- 
dictions and conflicting hypotheses, and thus promote the real 
advancement of true science ; and to examine and discuss all 
supposed scientific results with reference to final causes, and 
the more comprehensive and fundamental principles of Philo- 
sophy proper, based upon faith in the existence of one Eternal 
God, who, in His wisdom, created all things very good. 

Fourth. To publish Papers read before the Society in furtherance 
of the above objects, along with full reports of the discussions 
thereon, in the form of a Journal, or as the Transactions of 
the Institute. 

Fifth. When subjects have been fully discussed, to make the results 
known by means of Lectures of a more popular kind, and to 
publish such Lectures. 

Sixth. To publish English translations of important foreign works 
of real scientific and philosophical value, especially those 
bearing upon the relation between the Scriptures and Science ; 
and to co-opeiute with other philosophical societies at home 
and abroad, which are now or may hereafter be formed, in the 
interest of Scriptural truth and of real science, and generally 
in furtherance of the objects of this Society. 

Seventh. To found a Library and Beading Booms for the use of 
the Members and Associates of the Institute, combining the 
principal advantages of a Literary Club. 

§ II. Constitution, 

1. The Society shall consist of Members and Associates, who in 
future shall be elected as hereinafter set forth. 

2. The govcmmeut of the Society shall be vested in a Council, to 
which Membera only shall be eligible,* consisting of a President, two or 

* Exception: If an Associate has been selected, it has been at an Annual 
General Meeting, and then only after the whole of the Members had been 
consulted, and no disapproval signified. 
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more (not exceeding seven) Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, one or more"* 
^Honorary Secretaries, and twelve or more (not exceeding twenty-four) 

, Ordiiuiry Members of Council, who shall be elected at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Members and Associates of the Institute. But, 
in the interval between two Annual Meetings, vacancies in the Council 
may^be filled up by the Council from among the Members of the Society; 
and the Members chosen as Trustees of the funds of the Institute shall 
be ex officio Members of Council. 

3. Any person desirous of becoming a Member or Associate shall 
make application for admission by subscribing the Form A of the 
Appendix, which must be signed by two Members of the Institute, or 
by a Member of Council, recommending the candidate for admission as a 
Member ; or by any one Member of the Institute, for admission as an 
Associate. 

4. Upon such application being transmitted to one of the Secretaries, 
the candidate for admission may be elected by the Council, and enrolled 
as a Member or Associate of the Victoria Institute, in such manner 
as the Council may deem proper ; having recourse to a ballot, if thought 
necessary, as regards the election of Members ; in which case no person 
shall be considered as elected unless he have three-fourths of the votes in 
hw favour. 

5. Application for admission to join the Institute being thus made 
by subscribing Form A, as before prescribed, such application shall 
be considered as ipso facto pledging all who are thereupon admitted 
as Members or Associates to observe the Rules and Bye-Laws of the 
Society, and as indicative of their desire and intention to further its 
objects and interests ; and it is also to be understood that only such as 
are professedly Christians are entitled to become Members. 

6. Each Member shall pay an Entrance Fee of One Guinea and an 
Annual Contribution of Two Guineas. A Donation of Twenty Guineas 
shall constitute the donor a Life Member. 

7. Each Associate shall pay an Annual Contribution of One Guinea. 
A donation of Ten Guineas shall constitute the donor a Life Associate. 

8. The Annual Contributions shall be considered as due in advance 
on the 1st day of January in each year, and shall be paid within three 
months after that date ; or, in the case of new admissions within three 
months after election. 
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* D. Any Member or Associate who contributes a donation in one sum 
of not less than Sixty Guineas to the funds of the Institute shall bc^' 
enrolled as a Vice-Patron thereof, and will thus also become a Life 
Member or Life Associate, as the case may be. , 

10. Should any member of the Eoyal Family hereafter become- the 
Patron, or a Vice-Patron, or Member of the Institute, the connexion 
shall be regarded as purely Honorary ; and none of the Rules and Bye- 
Laws relating to donations, annual contributions or obligations to serve 
in any office of the Society, shall be considered as applicable to such 
personages of Royal Blood. 

11. Any Member or Associate may withdraw from the Society at any 
time, by signifying a desire to do so by letter, addressed to one of the 
•Secretaries ; but such shall be liable for the contribution of the current 
year, and shall continue liable for the annual contribution, until all sums 
due to the Society from such Member or Associate shall have been paid, 
and all books or other property borrowed from the Society shall have 
been returned or replaced. 

12. Should there appear cause, in the opinion of the Council, for the 
exclusion from the Society of any Member or Associate, a private 
intimation may be made by direction of the Council, in order to give 
such Member or Associate an opportunity of withdrawing from the 
Society ; but, if deemed necessary by the Council, a Special General 
Meeting of Members shall be called for the purpose of considering 
the propriety of expelling any such person : whereat, if eleven or more 
Members shall ballot, and a majority of those balloting shall vote that 
such person be expelled, he shall be expelled accordingly. One month's 
notice, at least, shall be given to the Members of any such Special General 
Meeting. 

13. Non-resident Members and Associates, or others desirous of 
promoting the objects and interests of the Institute, may be elected by 
the Council to act as corresponding Members abroad, or as Honorary 
Local Secretaries, if within the United Kingdom, under such arrange- 
ments as the Council may deem advisable. 

14. The whole property and effects of the Society shall be vested in 
two or more Trustees, who shall be chosen at a General Meeting of the 
Society. Tlie Trustees are empowered to invest such sums as the Council 
may, from time to time, place in their hands, in, or upon any of the Stocks, 
Funds, or Securities, for the time being, authorized by statute for the 
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investment of trust funds by trustees, and shall have the usual powers of 
^trustees in regard thereto. [The President, Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. 
Secretary may officially give effect to such resolutions as a General 
Meeting may pass in regard thereto.] 

14a. All moneys received on account of the Institute shall be duly 
pain to its credit at the Bankers, and all cheques shall be drawn, under 
authority of the Council, and shall be signed by the Honorary Treasurer 
and Honorary Secretary. 

15. The accounts shall be audited annually, by a Committee, con- 
sisting of two Members, — one of whom may be on the Council, — to 
be elected at an Ordinary Meeting of the Society preceding the 
Anniversary Meeting. This Committee shall make a written Beport 
to the Council at the first Meeting after such audit, and also to the 
Institute, upon the day of the Annual General Meeting, — stating the 
balance in the Treasurer’s hands and the general state of the funds of the 
Institute. 

1 6. Both Members and Associates shall have the right to be present 
lo state their opinion, and to vote by show of hands at all General and 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society ; but Members only shall be entitled to 
vote by ballot, when a ballot is taken in order to determine any question 
at a General Meeting. 


§ III. Bi^e-Laws (Privileges). 

1. A Member or Associate, when elected, shall be so informed by 
the Secretary in a printed copy of the letters. Form B, in the Appendix. 

2. Members and Associates shall not be entitled to any privileges, or 
have the right to be present, or to vote at any of the Meetings of the 
Society, till they have paid the contributions due by them, 

3. Annual subscriptions shall be considered as in arrear, 
if not paid on or before 31at March in each year, or within 
three months after election, as the case may be. 

4. Should any annual subscription remain in arrear to the 30th J une, 
or for six months after election, the Treasurer shall cause to be forwarded 
to the Member or Associate from whom the subscription is due, a letter, 
Form D, in the Appendix, unless such Member or Associate reside out of 
the United Kingdom ; in which case the Form D shall not be sent unless 
the subscraption continues unpaid till the 30th September. 



0, If any arrears be not paid within twelve months, the Council shall 
use their discretion in erasing the name of the defaulter from the list of ^ 

embers or Associates. 

6. Members shall be entitled to introduce two Visitors at the 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society; and to have sent to them a copy 
of all the Papers read before the Society, which may be printed iivits 
Transactions or otherwise, and of all other official documents which 
the Council may cause to be printed for the Society ; they will also be 
entitled to a copy of all such translations of foreign works or other books 
as are published under the auspices of the Society in furtherance of 
Object 6 (§ L). 

7. Associates may introduce one Visitor at the Ordinary Meetings, and 
shall be entitled to all the minor publications of the Society, and to a 
copy of its Transactions during the period of their being Associates, but 
not to the translations of foreign works or other books above referred to.* ** 

It shall, however, be competent to the Council of the Society, when its 
funds will admit of it, to issue the other publications of the Society to 
Associates, being ministers of religion, either gratuitously or at as small 
a charge as the Council may deem proper. 

8. When it shall be found necessary to send the letter, Form D, to any 
Member or Associate who may be in arrear, the printed papers and other 
publications of the Society shall cease to be sent to such Member or 
Associate till the arrears are paid; and, until then, he shall not be 
allowed to attend any Meeting of the Society, nor have access to any 
public rooms which may be in its occupation. 

9. The Libraryt shall be under the management and direction of the 
Council, who are empowered to designate such works as shall not be 
allowed to circulate. 

10. Each MemberJ shall be allowed to borrow books from the 
Library, and to have not more than three volumes in his possession at 
the same time ; pamphlets and periodical publications not to be kept 
above fourteen days, nor any other book above three weeks. 

11. Members who may borrow books from the Library shall be 
answerable for tlie full value of any work that is lost or injured. 

* These, as well as the Transactions issued in the years previous to 
their joining, may be purchased at half price. 

t For the use of Members and Associates.— /S'ee 1th 

X Members only are allowed to take books away 
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12. Periodical publications shall remain on the table for a month: 
^ other books for a fortnight, after they are received. 

13. When a book or pamphlet is wanted, and has been the stipulated 
time in the possession of any Member, the Secretary shall request its 
return, and a line of threepence a day shall be incurred for every day it 
fuay be detained, which fine shall commence on the third day after the 
transmission of the notice in the case of town Members, and after the 
sixth day in the case of country Members ; and until the return of such 
works, and the discharge of all fines incurred, no further issiie of books 
shall be permitted to the Member applied to. 

14. The books shall be ordered in for inspection at such times as the 
Council shall appoint, and a fine of half-a-crown shall be incurred for 
neglecting to send in books by the time required in the notice.. 

15. A book shall lie on the Library table in which Members may 
insert, for the consideration of the Council, the titles of such works a 
they desire to be purchased for the Institute, 


§ IV. Bye-Laws (General, Ordinary, and Intermediate Meetings). 

1. A General Meeting of Membei’s and Associates shall be hela 
annually on May 24th (being Her late Majesty’s birthday, and the Society’s 
anniversary), or on the Monday following, or on such other day as the 
Council may determine as most convenient, to receive the Report of the 
Council on the state of the Society, and to deliberate thereon ; and to 
discuss and determine such matters as may be brought forward relative 
to the affairs of the Society ; also, to elect the Council and Officers for the 
ensuing year. 

2. The Council shall call a Special General Meeting of the Members 
and Associates, when it seems to them necessary, or when required to do 
so by requisition, signed by not less than ten Members and Associates, 
specifying the question intended to be submitted to such Meeting. Two 
weeks’ notice must be given of any such Special General Meeting ; and 
only the subjects of which notice has been given shall be discussed 
thereat. 

3. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall usually be held on the 
first and the Intermediate Meetings on the third Monday evenings in 
each moi^th, from November to June inclusive, or on such other evenings 
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a& the Council may determine to be contrenient : and a printed card of 
the Meetings for each Session shall be forwarded to each Member and ^ 
Associate. 

4. At the Ordinary and Intermediate Meetings the order of proceeding 
shall be as follows ; The President, or one of the Vice-Presidents, or a 
Member of the Council, shall take the chair at 4.30 o’clock precisely, Jhe* 
minutes of the last Ordinary or Intermediate Meeting shall be read aloud 
by one of the Secretaries, and, if found correct, shall be signed by the 
Chairman ; the names of new Members and Associates shall be read ; the 
presents niade to the Society since their last Meeting shall be announced ; 
and any other communications which the Council think desirable shall be 
made to the Meeting. After which, the Paper or Papers intended for 
the evening’s discussion shall be announced and read, and the persons 
present shall be invited by the Chairman to make any observations 
thereon which they may wish to offer. 

The claims of Members and Associates to take part in a discussion 
are prior to those of Visitors. The latter when desiring to speak 
upon any Paper, must first send their cards to the Chairman and 
ask permission (unless they have been specially invited by the 
Council “to attend, and join in considering the subject before 
the Meeting,” or are called upon by the Chairman). 1875. 

5. The Papers read before the Society, and the discussions thereon, 
fully reported, shall be printed by order of the Council ; or, if not, the 
Council shall, if they see fit, state the grounds upon which this Buie has 
been departed from, in the printed Journal or Transactions of the Society. 

6. The Council may at their discretion authorize Papers of a general 
kind to be read at any of the Ordinary or Intermediate Meetings, either 
as introductory lectures upon subjects proper to be afterwartls discussed, 
or as the results of discussions which have taken place, in furtherance of 
the 5th Object of the Society (§ L). 

7. With respect to Intermediate Meetings, the Papers read at which 
are not necessarily printed nor the discussions reported,* the Council at 
its discretion, may request any lecturer or author of a Paper to be read 
thereat, previously to submit an outline of the proposed method of 
treating his subject. 


* So arranged when the “ Intermediate Meetings ” were commenced, 
16th January, 1871. 
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8. At the Ordinary or Intermediate Meetings no question relating to 
the Buies or General Management of the affairs of the Society shall t)e 
introduced, discussed or determined. 

§ V. Bye- Laws (Council Meetings). 

, 1. The Council shall meet at least once every month from November 
to June inclusive, or at any other time and on such days as they may 
deem expedient. The President, or any three Members of the Council 
may at any time call a Special Meeting, to which the whole Council shall 
be summoned. 

2. At Council Meetings three shall be a quorum ; the decision of the 
majority shall be considered as the decision of the Meeting, and the 
Chairman shall have a casting vote. 

3. Minutes of the Proceedings shall be taken by one of the Secretaries 
or, in case of liis absence, by some other Member present, whom the 
Chairman may appoint ; which Minutes shall afterwards be entered in a 
minute-book kept for that purpose, and read at the next Meeting of the 
Council, when, if found correct, they shall be signed by the Chairman. 

§ VI. Bye-Laivs (Papers). 

1. Papers presented to be read before the Society shall, when read, be 
considered as the property of the Society, unless there shall have been 
any previous engagement with its author to the contrary; and the 
Council may cause the same to be published in any way and at any time 
they may think proper after having been read. If a Paper be not read, 
it shall be returned to the author; and, if a Paper be not published 
within a reasonable time after having been read, the author shall be 
entitled himself to publish it, and he may borrow it for tliat purpose. 

2. When a Paper is sent to the Society for the purpose of being read, it 
ahall be laid before the Council, who shall refer it to two of that body, or 
of the other Members or Associates of the Society whom they may select, 
for their opinions as to the character of the Paper and its titness or 
otherwise for being read before the Society, which they shall state as 
briefly as may be, in writing, along with the grounds of their respective 
opinions. Should one of such opinions be adverse to the Paper and 
against its being read before the Society, then it shall be referred to some 
other referee, who is unaware of the opinion already pronounced upon the 
Paper, in order that he may state his opinion upon it in like manner. 
Should' this opinion be adverse to the Paper, the Council shall then 
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consult and decide whether the Paper shall be rejected or read ; and, if 
rejected, the Paper shall be returned to the author with an intimation of 
the purport of the adverse opinions which have been given with respect to 
it; but the names of the referees are not to be communicated to him, 
unless with their consent or by order of the Council. All such references 
and communications are to be regarded as confidential, except in so far as 
the Council may please to direct otherwise. ‘ 

3. The Council may authorize Papers to be read without such previous 
I’eference for an opinion thereon ; and when a Paper has been referred, 
and the opinion is in favour of its being read in whole or in part, the 
Council shall then cause it to be placed in the List of Papers to be so 
read accordingly, and the author shall receive due notice of the evening 
fixed for its reading. 

4. The authors of Papers read before the Society shall, if they desire 
it, be presented with twenty-five separate copies of their Paper, with the 
discussion thereon, or with such other number as may be determined upon 
by the Council. 


§ VII. Bye-Law9 (General). 

1. The government of the Society, and the management of its 
concerns are entrusted to the Council, subject to no other restrictions 
than are herein imposed, and to no other interference than may arise 
from the acts of Members in General Meeting assembled. 

2. With respect to the duties of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and other Officers and Members of Council, and any other matters not 
herein specially provided for, the Council may make such regulations and 
arrangements as they deem proper, and as shall appear to them most 
conducive to the good government and management of the Society, and 
the promotion of its objects. And the Council may hire apartments, and 
appoint persons not being Members of the Council, nor Members or 
Ajssociates of the Institute, to be salaried officers, clerks, or servants, for 
carrying on the necessary business of the Society ; and may allow them 
respectively such salaries, gratuities, and privileges, as to them, the 
Council, may seem proper ; and they may suspend any such officer, clerk 
or servant from his office and duties, whenever there shall seem to them 
occasion; provided always, that every such appointment or suspension 
shall be reported by the Council to the next ensuing General Meeting of 
the Members to be then confirmed or otherwise as such Meeting may 
tbihk fit. 
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FORM B. 


Sir, 19 . 

I have the pleasure to inform you, with reference to 
your application dated the , that you have 

duly been elected a of the Victoria Institute, o*r 

Philosophical Society of Great Britain. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 


To. 


JETow. Sec. 


FORM a 


{Bankers^ Messrs. 

* Please pay Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, & Co. my Annual 
Contribution of Two Guineas to the VICTORIA INSTITUTE, 
due on the 1st of January, 19 , and the same amount on that 

day in every succeeding year, until further notice. 

I am, 

Your obedient Servant, 


19 . 


If this Form be used, please add your Signature, Banker’s Name, and the 
Bate, and return it to the Office, Adelphi Terrace. Beoeipt-stamp required. 

* The above is the form for Members. The form for Associates iathe same 
except that the Subscription stands as One Guinea.” 
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FORM D. 

Sir, 

, I am directed by the Council of the Victoria Institute 

to remind you that the Annual Contribution due by you to the 
Society for the year is now six months in arrears, 

and I have to call attention to the Bye-Laws of the Institute, 
§ III, % 4 and 8, and to request you to remit to me the amount 
due (viz., £ ) by Post-office order or otherwise, at your earliest 

convenience. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 


To 


Treasurer . 


FORM E. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees or Trustee for ^lie time 
being of The Victoria Institute, ok Philosophical Society 
OF Great Britain, to be applied by them or him for the 
purposes of the said Society, the sum of £ » 

if so intended “ free of legacy duty.” And I declare that the 
receipt of the Trustees or Trustee for the time being of the said 
Society shall be a good discharge to my Executors for the said 
legacy. 
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ISSUED DURING PAST YEARS. 

Cilice the Inauguration of the Society, the following Papers have been read ; — 
JThe Quarterly Parts of the Jounml are indicated by the mwnbers prefixed* {The 
volumes are sold at One Guinea to Nm- Members; Half-a-Guinea to Members and 
Associates ; those issued during the years of subscription are not charged for.) 


FIRST SERIES, VOLS. 1 TO 6. 


VOL. L 

1. A Sketch of the Existing Helations between Scripture and Science. By the late Oeorob 
Warington, Esq., P.C.S. 

2« On the Difference in Scope between Scripture and Science. By the late 0. Mouxtpoei) 
Burnett, Esq., Vice-President V.I. 

On Comparative Philolo^. By the Rev. Robinson Thornton, D.D., Vice-President V.I. 
On the Various Theones of Man’s Past and Present Condition. By the late James 
Reddib, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 

8. On the Language of Gesticulation and Origin of Speech. By Professor J. R. YouNO, 

On Miracles: their Compatibility with Philosophical Principles. By the Rev. W. W. 
English, M.A. 

Thoughts on Miracles. By the late E. B. Penny, Esq. • 

On the General Character of Geological Pormations. By the late E. Hopkins, Esq., C.E. 

4 . On the Past and Present Relations of Geological Science to the Sacred Scriptures. By the- 
Rev. Professor John Kirk. 

On the Lessons taught us by Geology in relation to God. Rev. J. Brodib, M.A. 

On the Mutual Helpfulness of Theology and Natural Science. By Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S. 
On Falling Stars and Meteorites. By the late Rev. W. Mitchell, M. A., Vice-President V.I, 
{The above Papers^ with tfie Discussions thereon^ and with Scientia Scientiarum: being 
some Account of the Origin and Objects of the Victoria InsfitutCj'^ with the Reports o1 
the Provisional Proceedings^ and the Inaugural Address by the Me Rev. Walter mitcheu. 
M.A.j Vice-Presidentfform Vol. 1. of the ^Journal:') 
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VOL. II. 

rOn the Terr^trial Changes and Probable Ages of the Continents, founded upon Astro- 
^ nomical Data and Geological Pacts. By the late Evan Hopkins, Esq., C.E., P.G.S. 

On the Credibility of Darwinism. By the late George Waiungton, Esq., P.C.S. 

On the Credibility of Darwinism. By the late Jambs Reddib, Esq., Hon. Sec, V.L 
On Utilitarianism. By the late James Reddib, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 

On the Logic of Scepticism. By the Rev. Robinson Thornton, D.D., V.P. 

^niml Address (On the Institute’s Work). By the late James Reddib, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 
On the Relations of Metaphysical and Physical Science to the Christian Doctrine of 

PraVer. Bv Rav. Prnfauanr Tniritf TOtw 



* 1 . 7i® V”! V rfcBDDiB, j!isq., non. »ec. v.l. (1967-68), 

On the Geometric^ Isomorphism of Crystals, and the Derivation of all other Forms from 
- those of the Cubical System. (6 PUdes.) By the late Rev. W. MiTOiunt, M.A., V^P, 
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VOL. III. 

9. On the Antiquity of Civilisation. By the late Bishop Titcomb, D.D. 

• On Life, with some Observations on its Origin. By J. H. Wheatley, Esq., Ph.D. 

On the Unphilosophical Character of some Objections to the Divine Inspiration of Scrip, 
tui-o. By the late Rev. Walter Mitchell, M.A. 

* On Comparative Psychology. By E. J. Morshead, Esq., Hon, For. Sec. V.I. 

10. Op Theology as a Science. By the late Rev. A. De la Mare, M. A. 

On the Immediate Derivation of Science from the Great First Cause. By R. Lamxko, Esq. 
On some of the Philosophical Principles contained in Mr. Buckle’s “ History of Civilisa- 
tion,” in reference to the Laws of the Moral and Religious Developments of Man. By 
the Rev. Prebendary C. A. Row, M.A. 

On the Nature of Human Language, the Necessities of Scientific Phraseology, and the 
Application of the Principles of both to the Interpretation of Holy Scripture. By the 
Rev. J. Baylee, D.D. 

11. On the Common Origin of the American Races with those of the Old World. By the late 

Bishop Titcomb, D.D. 

On the Simplification of first Principles in Physical Science. By the late C. Brooke, F.R.S. 
On the Biblical Cosmogony scientifically considered. By late G. Warinoton, Esq., F.C.S. 
On Ethical Philosophy. By the Rev. W. W. English, M.A. 

12. On some Uses of Sacred Primeval History. By the late D. McCausland, Esq., Q.O., LL.D. 
Ou the Relation of Reason to Philosophy, Theology, and Revelation. By the Rev. Preb. 

C. A, Row, M.A. 


VOL. IV. 


13. 

14 


16. 


16. 


'Analysis of Human Responsibility. By the late Prebendary Irons, D.D. (And part 16.) 
On the Doctrine of Creation according to Dar^vin, Agassiz, and Moses. By Prof. Kirk. 
On the Noachian Deluge. By the Rev. M. Davison. 

On Life— Its Origin. By J. H. Wheatley, Esq., Ph.D. 

On Man’s Place in Creation. By the late Professor Macdonald, M.D. 

On More than One Universal Deluge recorded in Scripture. By late Rev. H. Moule, M.A. 
On Certain Analogies between the Methods of Deity in Nature and Revehitioa, By the 
Rev. G. Hbn8Low, M.A., F.L.S. 

Ou the Respective Provinces of the Observer and the Reasoner in Scientific Investigation. 

By the Bov. EdwaIii) Gabbett, M.A. 

On the Credulity of Scepticism. By the Rev, R. Thornton, D.D,, V.P. 

On Current Physical Astronomy. By the late J. Rbddib, Esq., Hon, Sec, V.I, 

L Analysis of Human Responsibility By thelate Preb. Irons, D.D. (See part 13.) Concluded* 


VOL. V. 

17. On the Origin of the Negro. By the late Bishop Titcomb, D. D. 

On the Testimony of Philosophy to Christianity as a Moral and Spiritual Revelation. By 
the Rev. Preb. C. A. Row, M.A. 

On the Numerical System of the Old Testament By the Rev. Dr. Thornton, V.P, 

18. On Spontaneous Generation ; or, the Problem of Life. By the Rev. Prof. Kirk. 

A Demonstration of the Existence of God. By the Rev. J. M’Cann, D.D. 

Why Man must Believe in God. By the late James Rbddib, Esq., Hon, Sec. V.I. 

19. On Geological Proofs of Divine Action. By S. R. Pattison, Esq,, .F.G.S. 

On True Anthropology. By W. Hitcuman, Esq., M.D. 

On Comparative Psychology. (Second Paper.) By E. J. Morshead, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. V.I. 

20. Ou the High Numbers in the Pentateuch. By P. H, Gossb, Esq., F.H S., V.P. 

Israel in Egypt, By the late Rev. H. Movie, M.A. 


VOL. xxxiii. 
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NEW SERIES. 

Being the Volumes containing the mohe 'Modern Papers. 


VOL. VI. IS THE First of this Series. 
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23. 


24. 


, ’'On Civilisation, Moral and Material. (Also in llepl}' to Sir John Lubbock on “ Primitive 
Man.”) By the late J. Reddir, Ksq., Hon, See. V.I. 

Un Dr. Newman’s “ Ess^ in Aid of a Grammar of Assent.” By the Rev. Preb. Row, M.A. 
On the Evidence of the Egyptian Monuments to the Sojourn of Israel in Egypt. By the 
Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A. 

On the Moabite Stone. By Captain F. Petrie, lion. Sec. 

On Phyllotaxis ; or, the Arrangement of Leaves in Accordance with Mathematical Laws. 
By the Rev. G. Hbnslow, M.A., F.L.S. 

On Prehistoric Monotheism, considered in relation to Man as an Aboriginal Savage. By 
the late Bishop Titcomb, D.D. 

On Biblical Pneumatology.and Psychology. By the Rev. W. W. English, M.A. 

On Some Scriptural Aspects of Man’s Tripartite Nature. By the Rev. C. Graham. 

On Ethnic Testimonies to the Pentateuch. By the late Bishop Titcomb, D.D. 

On the Darwinian Theory, By the late Prebendary Irons, D.D. 

Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt. By the late W. R. Cooper, Esq., P.R.A.S., M.R.A.S., 
Sec. Soc. Biblical Archroology. 123 Illustrations. 


VOL. VIJ. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


^On Natural Theology, considered with respect to Modern Philosophy. By the Rev. G. 
Henslow, M.A., F.L.S. 

On Fatalism. Contributed by the Rev. J. Robbins, D.D. 

On Darwinism Tested by Recent Researches in language. By F. Bateman, Esq., M.D., &c. 
On Force and its Manifestations. By the Rev. J. M‘Cann, D.D. 

On Professor Tyndall’s “Fragments of Science for Unscientific People.” By the late 
Prebendary Irons, D.D. 

■< On the Origin of the Moral Sense. By the Rev. Professor Kirk. 

On Force and Energy. By the late Charles Brooke, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

On Darwinism and its Effects upon Religious Thought. By C. R. Bkke, Esq., M.D., Ac. * 
l^marks on Some of the Current Principles of Historic Criticism. By Rev. Preb. Row, M.A. 
On ‘‘ Scientific Facts and Christian Evidence.” By the late J. E. Howard, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
On the “ Law of Creation — Unity of Plan, Variety of Form.” By Rev. CJ.W. Weldon, M.A. 
Some Remarks on the Present Aspect of luqnhies as to tho Introduction of Genera and 
^ Species in Geological Time. By V.-Chaucellor J. W, Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D,, F.R.S. 


VOL. VIII. 

29. The Palmolithic Ago Examined. By N, Wiiiti^ey, Esq. 

(Annual Address.) On the Moral and Social Anarchy of Modern Unbelief. By tho late 
Prii/cipal T. P. Boultbek, LL.D. 

30. On the Identity of Reason in Science and Religion. Rev. R. Mitchell. 

On Buddhism. By the Right Rev. Bishop Piers C. (h.AUGiiTON, D.D., Ac., with communi- 
cations from Professors Chandler and Brewer. 

On tiie Contrast between Crystallisation and Life. By the late J. E. Howard, Esq., F.R.8. 

31. On the Brixliara Cavern and its Testimony to the Antiquity of Man — examined. By 

N. Whitley, Esq., Sec. Royal Inst, of Cornwall. 

On the Rules of Evidence as applicable to the Credibility of History, By W. Forsyth, 
Esq., Q.C., LL.D., Vice-President. 

On the Principles of Modern Pantheistic and Atheistic Philosophy as expressed in the last 
work of Strauss, Mill, Ac. By tho Rev. Prebendary C. A. Row, M.A. Paper on the 
same, by late Prof. Challis, M.A., F.K.S., F.K.A.S. 

82. On “ Prehistoric Traditions and Customs in Connexion with Sun and Serpent Worship.” 
J. 8 . Phene, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., with Illustrations. 
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83. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


On the Varying Tactics of Scepticism. (Annual Address.) By the Rev. Robinson 
Thornton, D.D., Vice-President. 

On the Harmony between the Chronology of Egypt and the Bible. By the Rev. B. W. 
Savile, M.A. 

On tlie Ethical Condition of the Early Scandinavian Peoples. By E. W. GossE, Esq. 

On Magnitudes in Creation and their Bearings on Biblical Interpretation. By the late 
Bishop Titcomb, D.D^ Paper on the same, by late Prof. (Jhallis, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S.; with communications from the Astronomer Royal’s Department, the 
• tRadcliffe Observer, and Professor Piutciiard, F.K.S. 

On Biblical Interpretation in connexion with Science. By the Rev. A. I. McCai^l, M.A. 
(King’s College), with a communication by V.-Chancellor J. W. Dawson, C.M.G., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

On the Final Cause as Princiido of Cognition and Principle in Nature. By Professor 
Q. S. Morris, of Baltimore Universitv. IT.S. 

On the Bearing of curtain Palmontological Facts upon the Darwinian Theory of the Origin 
of Species, and of Evolution in General. By Professor H. A. Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc., 
. F.R.S.E., &c. 

On the Early Dawn of Civilisation, considered in the Light of Scripture. By the late 
J. E. Howard, Esq., F.R.S. 

On the Indestructibility of Force. By the late Professor Birks, M.A. 

On Mr. Mill’s Essays on Theism. By the late Prob. W. J. Ikons, D.D. 


VOL. X. 


37. On the Chronology of Recent Geology. By S. R. Pattison, Esq., F.G.S. 

On the Nature nud Character, of Evidence for Scientific Purposes. By the Rev. 
J. M‘Cann, D.D. 

The Relation of the Scripture Account of the Deluge to Physical Science. By the late 
Prof. Challis, M.A., F.ll,S., F.R.A.S. 

38. An Examination of the Belfast Address from a Scientific point of view. By the late 

J. E. Howard, Esq., F.R.S. 

Annual Address ; Modem Pliilosophic Scepticism examined. By the late Rev. R. Main, 
F.R.S., V.P.K.A.S., The liadchfe Observer. 

On tlio Etruscan Language. By the Rev. Isaac ’rAYLOR, M.A. 

39. On “ Present Day Materialism.” By the Rev. J. McDouoall. 

On the Sorrows of Scepticism. By Rev. R. Thornton, D.D.. Vice-Pri*s. (see parts 6, 15, 33). 
On Heathen (’osmogonies, com]>ared with the Hebrew. By Rev. B, W Savile, M.A. 

On the Place of Science in Education. By Professor 11. A. Nicholson. M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E, 
elO. On Egypt and the Bible. By the late J. E. Howard, Esq., F.K.S. 


VOL. XI. 


'41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


"The Flint “ Implements” of Brixham Cavern. By N. Whitley, Esq. (Pkoiogi'aphiccUly 
illtistraied.) 

On the Flint Agricultural Implements of Americji. By Dr. J. W. Daw'SON, C.M.G., F.R.S. 
An Examination of “ The Unseen Universe.” By the late Preb. Irons, D.D. 

The Uncertainties of Modern Physical Science. By the late Proiessor 13ikks, M.A. 

The Ethics of Belief. By Principal H. Wace, D.D. 

On the Metaphysics of Scripture. By the late Prof. Challis, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 

On the Theory of Unconscious Intelligence ns opposed to Theism. By Prof. MokkIs, U.S.A. 
On the Myth of Ra. By the late W. R. Cooper, Esq., F.R.A.S., Sec. Soc. Bib. Arcli. 

On Christianity as a Moral Power. By Professor Lias, Hulsean Lecturer, Cambrid^. 

On the Structure of Geological Formations as Evidence of Design. By 1). Howard, F.C.S. 
On the Bible and Modern Astronomy. By the late Prof, Birks, M.A. (Canii).). 

^On Comparative Psychology. By E. J. Morshead, Esq. 


VOL. XII. 


45. On the Indestructibility of Matter. By the late Professor Challis, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S, 
On History in the Time of Abi-ahain, Illustrated by Recent Restarches. By Rev. H. G. 

Tomkins. With Numerous Notes by Various Assyriologists. 

On the Homs Myth. By the late W. R. Cooper, Esep, F.R.A.S., M.R.A.S., Sec. Soc. 
Bib. Arch. (Illustrated.') . Additional Papers by various Egyptologists. 

46. The Influence of True and False Philosophy. (Ann. Address.) The late J. E. Ho>vard, P.R.S. 
The History of the Alphabet. By Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A. 

Creation and Providence. By the late J. E. Howard, Esq., F.R.S. 

Nature’s Limits: an Argument for Theism. By S. R. Pattison, Esq., F.G.S. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold and Modern Culture. Prof. Lias, Hulsean Lecturer, Cambridge, 
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47. On the Belation of Scientific Thought to Beligion. The Bight Bev. Bishop Cottebill, D.D. 

Monotheism. By the Rev. Dr. Bulb (Author of Oriental Records”). 

4S. Physical Geography of the East. By the late J. L. Fortbk, D.D., D.C.L. 

VOL. XIII. ** 


49. 


AO. 


61. 


62. 


'Modern Googenies and the Antiquity of Man. Late Prof. Birxs, M.A. 

The Annual Address. Rev. Principal Rigg, D.D. 

“ On Science and Man.” By Dr. Noah Pohter (President of Yale, United States). 

“ The Lapse of Time since the Glacial Epoch determined by the Date of the Polished Stone* 
Age.” By Dr. Southall (United States). 

” Final Cause: a Critique of the Failure ot Paley and the Fallacy of Hume.”' By the 
late J. P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. (Harvard, U.S.). 

** The Torquay Caves and their Teachings.” By the late J. E. Howard, Esq., F.B.S. 

J ** Does the Contemporaneity of Man with the Extinct Mammalia, as shown by Recent Cavern 
Exploration, prove the Antiquity of Man?” By T. K. Callard, Esq. , F.G.S., &c. ; , 
with special additional communications by Professor Boyd-Dawkins, F.R.S., Rev, 

J. M. Mbllo, M.A., F.G.S. (Creswell), Ac. 

“ The System of Zoroaster considered in connexion with Archaic Monotheism.” By 
R. Brown, Esq., F.S.A. 

“ On the Evidence already obtained as to the Antiquity of Man.” By Professor T. McE. 
Hughes, M.A. (Woodwardian Professor of Geology at Cambridge University) ; with 
additions by the Dukb op Argyll, K.G., Professor Boyd-Dawkins, F.R.S., and other 
Geologists. 

VOL. XIV. 


63. “ The Topography of the Sinaitic Peninsula ” (giving results of last survey). By (the late) 

Rev. F. W. Holland, M.A. (Palestine Exploration Fund); with a new map. 

« The Ethnology of the Pacific.” By the Rev. S. J. Whitmee, F.L.S. ; with a large new 
map, showing the distribution of Races and all the results of the latest discoveries. 

The Annual Meeting. 

64. On Physiological Metaphysics. By Professor Noah Porter (President, Yale Univ., U.S.). 
On the Druids and their Religion. By the late J. E. Howard, Esq., F.R.S. 

On the Organ of Mind. By Rev. J. Fisher, D.D. (the late). 

On the Data of Ethics. By Principal Wage, D.D. 

."lA. On the Bearings of the Study of Natural Science, and of the Contemplation of the Dis- 
coveries to which that Study leads, on our Religious Ideas. By Professor SlOKES, 
P.K.S. (Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, Cambridge). 

Late Assyrian and Babylonian Research. By Houmuzd IUssam, Esq. 

On the Evidence of the Later Movements of Elevation and Depression in the British Isles. 

By Professor Hughes, M.A, (Woodwardian Professor of Geology at Cambridge). , 
On the Nature of Life. By Professor H. A. Nicholson, M.D., F.R.S.E., Aberdeen. 

66. On the Religion and Mythology of the Aiyans of Northern Europe. By B. Brown, F.S.A. 

VOL. XV. 
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68 . 


69. 
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'The Life of Joseph. Illustrated from Sources External to Holy Scripture. By Rev. H. G. 
Tomkins. 

On the Relation between Science and Religion, Hirough the Principles of Unity, Order, and 
Causation. Annual Address by the Ri^ht Rev. Bishop Cotterill, D.D. (the late). 

Some Considerations on the Action of Will in the Formation and Regulation of the Universe 
— being an Examination and Refutation of certain Arguments against the existence of 
a personal conscious Deity. By (the late) Lord O’Neill. 

On the Modern Science of Religion, with Special Reference to those pai’ts of Prof. Max 
Muller’s ** Chips from a German Workshop,” which treat thereon. Rev. G. Blencowb. 

Or the Eacly Destinies of Man. By (the late) J. £. Howard, Esq., F.lkS. 

J^ljpcene Man in America. By Dr. Southall (United States) ; a second paper on the 
same, by Sir J. W. Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.K.S., of M'Gill Oollege, Montreal; 
and communications from the Duke of Argyll, K.G. ; Professor W. Boyd-Dawkins, 
F.R.8. ; Professor T. McK. Hughes (Woodwardian Professor of Geology at Cam- 
bridge), and others. 

iScientific Facts and the Caves of South Devon. By (the late) J. E. Howard, Esq., F.R.8. 

{Implements of the Stone Age as a primitive Demarcation between Man and other Animals. 

I By (the late) J. P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 

Meteorology; Rainfall. By J. F. Bateman, Esq., F.H.S., F.R.S.E. 

Qp the Rainfall and Climate of India« By Sir Joseph Fayhsu, K.C.S.J., M.D., F.B.S., 
with a new Map, showing the Physical Geography and Meteorology of India, by 
Trelawney W. Saunders, Esq. 

Language and the Theories of its Origip. By R. Brown, Esq., F.S.A. 
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VOL. XYI. 

61. The Credibility of the Supernatural. (Annual Address.) By (the hte) Lord O’M bill. 

* • Supposed Palaiolithic Tools of the Valley of the Axe. By N. W hitlby. Esq. (Engi’avings.) 
An Examination of the Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, By the Rev. W. D. Giwunp. 

. C2. On Herbert Spencer’s Theory of the Will, liy Rev. W. I*. Ground; with Communication. 
Biblical Proper N amos, personal and local, illustrated from sources external to Holy Scripture. 

By Rev. K. G. Tomkins. Comments ])y Professor Maspkro, Mr. Rasbam, and others. 
Breaks in the Continuity of Mammalian Life at certain Geological Periods, fatal to the 
Darwinian Tlieory of Evolution. By (the late) 'J'. K. Callard, Esq., F.G.S., with 
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Bart., President. Speeches by Earl Halsbury (Lord Chancellor), Sir H. Barkly 
G.C.M.G., F.R.^., Sir C. Gordon, K.C.B., Profs. E. Hull, F.K.S., and Saycb. 

On Scientific Research and Biblical Study. By the Rev, Canon R. B. Girdlestone, 

M.A. 

On Certain Inscriptions and Records Referring to Babylonia, Elam, and their Rulers, 
and other Matters. By Theophilus G. Pinches, M.K. A.S. With copies of tablets 
Ac., and arranged by the Author up to September 25th, 1897, with Opinions of 
Professors Hommel, Sayce, and others. Communication from Professor A. H 
Sayce, D.D. 

114. Ch'uij’s Plaice in Ancient History : A Fragment. By Surgeon -General Sir Charles A. 

Gordon, M.D,, K.C.B., Q.H.V. 

Communications from Her Majesty the Queen and Her Royal Highness Princess Henry 
of Battenberg. 

The Polynesians and their Plant-Names. By H. B. Guppy, M.B. Communication 
from Professor Max Muller, Dr. John Phaser, F.K.S. (N.S.W.). 

115. The Natural and the Artificial. By A. T. Schofield, Esq., M.D., M.li.C.S. Communi- 

cations from Professor Lionel S. Beale, M.B., F.R.S., and others. 

of the Ice- i^^«By Warren Upham, Esq. Communications from Sir Joseph 
... -PBBSTWlcir,T).CrL., F.R.S. (late). Professor J. Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., and others. 

116. On Specimens in the Peter Redpath Museum of McGill University, illustrating the 

Pliysical Characters and AtBuities of the Guanches or Extinct People of the Canary 
Islands. Illustrated. By Sir J. William Dawson, C.M.G. , F.R.S., Ac. 

Professor Putnam on some Guanche Skulls. Communications from Professor J 
Clilani), M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Dr. Lambert of Cairo. 

Miracles, Science, and Prayer. By the Rev. Chancellor J. J. Lias, M.A. 


VOL. XXX. 

117. Annual Address: Chiefly on the Rdntgen Rays. By Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., President. 
• Speeches by Earl Halsbury (Lord Chancellor), the Rt. Hon. T.ord Kelvin, G.C.V.O. 

Sir H. Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S., Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart., K.C.S.I. 
F.R.S., Professor E. Hull, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Biblical Lands; their races, customs, Ac. (with Map). By Hokmuzd Rassam, Esq. 
Remarks by G. Pinches, Esq., M R.A.S. (of British Museum), Ac. 

118. The HistOTy of Manikka Vacagar, “ the Fo© of the Buddhists.” By the Rev. G. U 

Pope, D. D., with Appendix for Students. 

List of Publications in the Institute's Transactions on the Religions of the East. 

On some lioiations of Mind and Body. By A. T. Schofield, M.D.,wilh communications 
from Professors Calderwood, LL.D., J. Cleland, M D., F.R.K., and Dr. Sansom. 
The Classification of the Vertebrata. By Prof. J. Cleland, F.R.S., J. Hutchinson, Esq., 
F.R.S., Inspector-General J. D. Macdonald, F.K.S., Prof. H. W. Parker, Dr. W 
Kidd, Ac. 

119. The Proposed Scheme for the Embanking the Waters of the Nile. By Professor E. 
Hull, LL.D., F.R.S. Remarks by Baldwin Latham, M.I.C.E., Ac. 

Aborigmal Art.» Right Itev. Bishop Thornton, D.D 

By Rev. J. M. Hello. Communications from Sir J. W. Dawson 
C.M.G., F.R.S., Professors T. Rupert Jones, F.R.8., E. Hull, F.R.S., H. G 
Seeley, F.R.S., and others. 



XXV 


120. Investigations regarding the submerged Tcn’aces and Eiver Valleys bordering the British 
Isles. By Professor h\ Hull, LL.D., F.K.S. Eemarksby CavalieroW. P. Jervis, 
Director of the Royal Museum, Turin, Professors Etheridge, F.R.S., T. Rupert 
• g Jones, F.K.S., Logan Lohley, F.G.S., &c. 


VOL. XXXI. 

» 121. Annual Address ; The age of the Earth as an abode fitted for life. By the Right Hon. 

Lord Kelvin, G.O.V.U. Speeches by the Right Hon. Earl Halsmury, P.O., P.R.S. 
• (Lord CliancellorJ, Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., F.R.S. (the President), Sir Joseph 
Fayrbr, Bart., F.R.S., Sir Sidney Shippard, G.C.M.G., Captain E. W. Creak, 
11. N., F.R.S. Design in Nature. By Lord Kelvin. A note. 

Where is Mount Sinai.’ By Professor E. Hull, LL.D., F.R.S., with the Ordnance 
Survey Map reduced. 

Design as exemplified in the formation of the human L)ot. A note by Dr. Gerard 
Smith, M.R.C.S. 

122. Herodotus, llis remarks bearing on Egyptian Geology in the light of recent Egyptian 

Research. Bv Rev. F. A. Walker, D.D., F.L.S. Copious remarks by Sir 
J. W. Dawson,.C.M.G.,F.R.S. 

Herodotus. His remarks bearing on Egyptian Botany and Investigation. By same. 
Physical conditions of the Mediterranean Basin which have given rise to a community of 
some species of Fresh Water Fishes in the Nile and Jordan Basins. By Professor 

E. Hull, F.R.S. (with ina]>). 

Tithe Giving amongst Ancient Pagan Nations. A plea for the Unity of tffe Human 
Race in early times. By Rev. H. Lansdell, D.D., M.V.I., M.H.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
A note, Philological reasons for the same, given at the Congress of Orientalists by 
the Right lion. F. Max Muller, M.A., D.(’.L. 

123. Another possible cause of the Glacial Enoch. By Professor E. Hull, LL.D., F.R.S. 
- — (with iimij), with iemarks by rrofessors T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S., W. S. Gresley, 

F. G.S., United States, Cavalicre Jervis, F.G.S., Italy, and others. 

The Literature of Egypt in the time of Moses. By J N. Fradenmurgh, Ph.D.,D.D., 
LL.D, With remarks by Colonel (.'. K. Condeu, R.E., D.C.L., &c. 

Plan and purpose in Nature, By Dr. W. Kidd. Remarks by Professors Lionel S. 

Beale, F.(J.S., E, Hull, F.R.S., J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S.. and otliers. 

The Star Worshippers of Mesopotamia. By Rev. S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S. With 
remarks by J)r. T. (Jdaplin and (Lionel C. R. Condek, U.E., D.C.L. 

124. Annual Address: 1’lie J’eroeption of Colour. By Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., F.R.S., V.D. 

Speeches by tho Rigid Hoii. Lord Kelvin, G.C.V.O., F.R.S., the Right Hon. 

► Lord Lister, P.R.S., Sir C. G<»rdon, K.C.B., Archdeacon Thornton, &c. 

, Sub-Oceanic U’erraces and River Valleys off the coast of West Europe. By Professor E. 
Hull, LL.D., F.R.S. (with three plates). Remarks by Professors Etheridge, F.R.S., 
T. McK. Hughes, F.R.S., Cavaliere Jervis, F.G.S., of the Royal Museum, Turin, 
General McMahon, F.R.S., &c. 


VOL. XXXII. 

Annual Address: Our Coal Resources at the close of the Nineteenth Century. ,By 
Professor E. Hull, LL.D., F.K.S. Speeches by tho President, Sir G. G. Stokes, 
Bart., F.R.S., Sir Joseph Fayrbr, Bart., K.C.S.I., Rev. Canon Girdlestone, M. A., 
and the Veil. Archdeacon Thornton, D.D. 

The Unity of Truth : Being the Annual Address to the AHctoria Institute for 1899. By 
tho Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bait., G.C.S.l. • 

Life as compared with the I’hysieal Forces. By J. W. Slater, Esq., F.C.S., F.E.S. 
Remarks by Professor Lionel S, Beale, F.R.S., Rev. Professor Bernard, Dr. 
R. C. Shettlb, 

Tho Worship and IVaditious of the Aborigines of the Islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
By Rev. M. Eblls, D.D., with remarks by David Howard, Esq., D.L., Professor 
H. L. Orchard, M.A., D.Sc., Ac. 

The Climate of Plgypt in Geological, Prehistoric, and Ancient Historic Times. By 
Dr. Grant Bey. 

Remarks on the Past, Present, and Future of the Australiau P'lora. By Rev. W. WooLLS, 
Pb.D., F.L.S. , with remarks by Sir Frederick Young, Surgeon-General Sir 
0. A. Gordon, and a communication from (the late) Baron F, von Mueller, Ph.D., 
F.R.S. 



XXVI 


The Sub'Oceanic Biver-Valleys of the West African Continent and of the Mediterranean 
Basin (with Map). By Professor E. HuLLyM.A., LL.D.^F.U.S. Oommimioations 
from Professor T. BuPERr Jones, F.B.S., Cavaliere W. F. Jervis, F.G,S., and 
Professor J, Logan Lobley, F.G.S. o 

The Human Colour Sense and its accordance with that of Sound, as bearing on tho 
“ Analogy of Sound and Colour.” By Dr. John D. Macdonald, I.H.B.N., F.B.S. . 

Creation or Evolution. By Dr. Walter Kidd, F.Z.S., with communications from 
Major Turton, B.E., and Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.B.S. 

Common Errors as to the Belatiou of Science and Faith. By Professor G. Macloskib, , 
D.Sc.,LL.D. 

T he Scope of Min d. By Dr. Alfred T. Schofield, M.B.O.S., with communications 
"Trom Professors J. Cleland, F.B.S., Lionel Beale, F.B.S., Dr. R. Jones, F.B.C.S., 
and B. Anderson, Esq., C.B., LL.D. 

Nationality. Likenesses and Differences which point to many Races making up what are 
called Nationalities. By Professor T. McKbnny Hughes, F.R.8., with remarks by 
the Right Rev. II. B. Whipple, D.D., Bishop of Minnesota, Professor Wbstlake, 
LL.D., Colonel Conder, B.E., &c. 

Marks of Mind in Nature. By Rev. Professor J. Duns, D.D., P.B.S.E. 

Thalassographical and Thalassological Notes on the North Sea. By Sct. Cavaliero 
W. P. Jervis, F.G.S. (with Map), with remarks by Professors E. Hull, LL.D., 
J. Logan Lohley, F.G.S., Rev. G. F. Whidhohnb, F.G.S., &c. 

The Nature of Lif e TPart I) . By Professor Lionel S. Beale, F.R.S., with remarks by 
Dr. Shbttlk, Professor Orchard, M.A., B.Sc., and Rev. J. Tuckwell. 






